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Parental Aid to Married Children: Implications 
for Family Functioning* 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN 
Western Reserve University 
AND 


LEE BURCHINAL 
Iowa State University 


THIS is a second and comparison paper on 
the continuance and functioning of a kin 
family network in contemporary industrial so- 
ciety." The concept of the kin network is pro- 
posed as a rep t for the one which 
posits that a nuclear family unit is most suited 
functionally for the exigencies of modern 
life. The kin family network is composed of 
nuclear families bound together by affectional 
ties and choice. Unrequired for the mainte- 
nance of the network are geographical propin- 
quity, neolocal residence, occupational nepo- 
tism, intervention in occupational and social 
mobility efforts or a rigid hierarchical author- 
ity structure.2 Members and nuclear families 
of the network volunteer to help rather than 
to direct such activities. They perform suppor- 
tive rather than coercive roles. 


The lifelines of the network are help and 
service arn among members of nuclear 


families related by blood and affinal ties. Help, 
service and social interaction characterize the 
activities of this interdependent kin family sys- 
tem identified as the kin family network. 

Help and service among kin members take 
many forms. The principal form of help among 
parents and their married offspring is finan- 
cial aid. One purpose of this paper is to exam- 
ine how much aid binds sedpiline nuclear re- 
lated families along generational lines. A second 
purpose is to discuss the implications of fi- 


* Graduate School, Western Reserve University, and pub- 
lished as Journal Paper No. J4248 of the Iowa Agricultural 
and Home Economics Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, Proj- 
ect No. 1370. 

1 The first paper is Marvin B. Sussman and Lee Burchinal, 
“Kin Family Network: Unheralded Structure in Current Con- 
ceptualizations of Family Functioning,’’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 24, No. 3 (August, 1962), pp. 231-40. 

2 Eugene Litwak provides a sound empirical basis for this 
position. See ‘Geographical Mobility and Extended Family 
Cohesion,’* American Sociological Review, 25 (June, 1960), 
pp. 385-94; ‘‘Occupational Mobility and Extended Family 
Cohesion,"’ American Sociological Review, 25 (February, 
1960), pp. 9-21, and ‘‘The Use of Extended Family Groups 
in the Achievement of Social Goals: Some Policy Implica- 
tions, Social Problems," 7 (Winter, 1959-60), pp. 177-87. 
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nancial aid for the independence of nuclear 
units within the network. 

In this paper the term parental aid for mar- 
ried children is limited to financial assistance 
which may be in the forin of cash, gifts, or serv- 
ices. The financial nexus is used since it is a 
measurable quantity. It is recognized that par- 
ents and the kinship system generally provide 
social and emotional support for the marriages 
of the younger generation. Furthermore, sup- 
port of children is characteristic of parental 
roles related to preparing and assisting youth 
for dating, courtship and eventual mate selec- 
tion. Nevertheless, the limited definition of 
parental aid (financia') is used at the point of 
marriage of the child and the establishment of 
a separate household apart from parents. Fi- 
nancial aid, when given by parents to the mar- 
ried child, provides one " cacious test of the 
theory of the isolated nuclear family and of 
the alternative proposal of the viability of the 
kin family network in modern urban society. 


RESEARCH FINDINGS 


Before 1950 only a few studies dealt specifi- 
cally with this subject. Thorpe reports data for 
money management practices of a sample of 
married students at a Midwestern university 
in 1946-1947, but data on parental aid are un- 
reported.* One finding from a study of the ef- 
fect of campus marriages upon participation 
in college life was that 13 per cent of a ran- 
dom sample of married students at Iowa State 
University in 1956 reported financial help 
from parents, whereas, this was reported by 60 
per cent in two journalistic descriptions of pa- 
rental subsidies for married college students.‘ 
Marriages involving 110 students at Antioch 
College were described in The Ladies’ Home 
Journal story. Interview data were used to 

3 Alice G. Thorpe, ‘‘How Married Students Manage,” 
Marriage and Family Living, 13 (Summer, 1951), pp. 104- 
05, 130. 

* Everett M. Rogers, ‘The Effect of Campus Marriages 
on Participation in College Life,’’ College and University, 
34 (Winter, 1958), p. 195. 
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support the generalization that threats to 
withdraw support from the college-level chil- 
dren if they were going to marry seldom led to 
the desired effect. The support was withdrawn 
only in isolated cases where parents refused the 
final emancipation of their children. Among 
these college marriages, parental support was 
substantially accelerated at the birth of the 
baby. However, lavish aid was rejected by 
the student. As much as possible, the married 
students desired to finance their own marriages.® 
Christopherson and his associates report on con- 
tributions of parental families to the monthly 
income of college student families. Thirty- 
eight per cent of the student families receive 
some subsidy. The subsidies ranged from 5 to 
80 fo cent of their total money income.® 
dditional studies on family continuity and 
help patterns among intergenerational families 
emerged during the 1950's. Several groups of 
families were studied by Sussman in New 
Haven and Cleveland? Data for the New 
Haven families were based on interviews with 
97 families who had 195 married children liv- 
ing away from home. In 154 of these cases (79 
per cent) Fro had established a pattern of 
giving moderate help and services to their mar- 
ried children’s family, Direct financial assist- 
ance for larger me te such as the pur- 
chase of a home, loans or gifts of money, or 
less direct assistance as in providing gifts such 


as furniture, household equipment and provid- 
ing services including baby care, gardening 
or provisions for inexpensive vacations were 
combined in the 79 per cent estimate. Unfor- 
tunately, questions on the specific amounts of 
financial aid given by parents to their married 


children were not asked in the original project. 
More recent and more detailed analyses of the 


5‘*Profile on Youth, Subsidized Marriages,’’ Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 66 (December, 1949), pp. 58, 193-96; and 
J. L. Herman, ‘‘Should Parents Finance Youthful Mar- 
riages?'’ Cosmopolitan, 139 (October, 1955), pp. 82-85. 

* Victor A. Christopherson, Joseph S. Vandiver and 
Marie N. Krueger, ‘“‘The Married College Student,’’ 1955, 
Marriage and Family Living, 22 (May, 1960), pp. 122-28. 

™ Marvin B. Sussman, ‘‘The Help Pattern in the Middle- 
Class Family,’’ American Sociological Review, 18 (February, 
1953), pp. 22-28. For related analyses by the same author 
see, ‘‘Parental Participation in Mate Selection and Its Effect 
Upon Family Continuity,’’ Social Forces, 32 (October, 1953), 
pp. 76-81; ‘Family Continuity: Selective Factors Which Af- 
fect Relationships Between Families at Generational Levels,’’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 16 (May, 1954), pp. 112-20; 
“Activity Patterns of Post Parental Couples and Their Re- 
lationship to Family Continuity,’’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 27 (November, 1955), pp. 338-41; ‘‘The Isolated 
Nuclear Family: Fact or Fiction,’’ Social Problems, 6 (Spring, 
1959), pp. 333-40; ‘‘Intergenerational Family Relationships 
and Social! Role Changes in Middle Age,’’ Journal of Ger- 
ontology, 15 (January, 1960), pp. 71-75. 
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original data show that in 136 of the 195 cases, 
parents gave direct financial assistance at the 
child’s marriage to cover major expenses or 
purchases incurred during the first year of mar- 
riage. Monies given were to cover a number of 
situations: cost of the honeymoon trip, pur- 
chase of an automobile, down payment on a 
home, “to go into business” or to begin a sav- 
ings program. The specific amounts are un- 
available, but it was clear that in 35 cases, 
money was given to meet more than one ma- 
jor expense or purchase. 

After the initial financial gift at marriage 
few children received money regularly. Finan- 
cial giving was limited to emergencies, for cel- 
ebrations such as birthdays or anniversaries or 
for grandchildren. These patterns permit ex- 
tension of aid yet prevent usurpation or pro- 
vider roles in the newly formed child’s family. 

Another form of financial aid is low cost or no 
interest loans by parents to the young married 
couple, The amount of these loans are unknown 
but 82 of the 97 parental families reported 
providing a “sizeable” loan to married chil- 
dren to help them with a major purchase or un- 
dertaking. 

Additional data on help patterns within the 
kinship matrix are provided from another 
Cleveland sample of families. An adult member 
of 27 working-class and 53 middle-class house- 
holds was interviewed. In terms of the wide 
range of help items described from the New 
Haven study, all of the middle-class and 92 per 
cent of the working-class families were actively 
involved in a network of inter-family help by 
either giving or receiving one or more items 
of assistance within a one-month period prior 
to the interview.’ Percentages for various types 
of aid; “any form of help,” “help during ill- 
ness,” ‘“‘financial assistance,” “care of the chil- 
dren,” “advice (personal and business)” and 
“valuable gifts” among family members of the 
kinship network are reported in Table I. 

In the context of the present discussion, the 
service network which included “from _par- 
ents to respondents” is of particular interest. 
The percentages of respondents who indicated 
they received any of these forms of help from 
parents are 80, 46, 47, 20, 26 and 18, respec- 
tively, for types of aid just described. The two 
items of particular interest are: receive finan- 
cial aid, 47 per cent; and received valuable 
gifts, 18 per cent. It is necessary to point out 
limitations of the data. The form, extensiveness 
or continuity of the assistance is unreported. 


® Sussman, ‘‘The Isolated Nuclear Family,” op. cit., p. 
335. 
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TABLE 1. DIRECTION OF SERVICE NETWORK OF RESPONDENT'S FAMILY AND 
RELATED KIN BY MAJOR FORMS OF HELP 





Direction of Service Network 





. Between 
espondent’s 
Family and 
Related Kin 
Per Cent* 


Major Forms of 
Help and Service 


From From 


‘to Parents, 
to ts 


Per Cent* 


From 
Siblings to 
Respondents 
Per Centt 


From 
ndents ee to 

to Sibli ndents 

Per Cone Per Cent® 





elp ess 
Financial Aid 
Care of Children 
Advice (Personal and Business) 
Valuable Gifts 


44, 
39. 
6. 
10. 
4. 
3. 


2. 





* Totals do not add up to 100 
t Marvin B. Sussman, “The 


An expensive gift at marriage or occasional 
valuable gifts are considerably different from 
regular contributions to the family income. 
Middle-class families gave or received finan- 
cial assistance to relatives more frequently than 
the working-class families; although a nonsig- 
nificant difference was found for financial aid 
given by the parents to the child. Exchanges of 
help during illness were similar among fami- 
lies in the two social strata. Middle—more than 
working—class families exchanged advice 
(personal and business), provided for care of 
children and gave valuable gifts to one 
another. 

Data from still another study in Cleveland 
based upon interviews with 401 households in 
a transitional area revealed an intricate matrix 
of inter-family activities which included the 
exchange of advice, financial assistance and 
various services. Among the families interviewed, 
relatives were second only to banks as sources 
of financial aid and second only to clergymen 
for assistance in times of personal trouble. 
When first, second, and third sources of assist- 
ance were combined, relatives were most fre- 
quently sought for assistance.® 

The extensive nature of mutual aid relation- 
ships among related nuclear families has also 
been observed for urban families in Detroit. 
About 70 per cent of the 723 wives inter- 
viewed indicated they both gave and received 
some kind of help from relatives outside of 
their immediate household.° The specific type 


® Marvin B. Sussman and R. Clyde White, Hough: A 
Study of Social Life and Change, (Cleveland: Western Re- 
serve University Press, 1959), pp. 72-76. 

% Harry Sharp and Morris Axelrod, ‘‘Mutual Aid Among 
Relatives in an Urban Population,” in Ronald Freedman, 
et al. (eds.), Principals of Sociology, (New York: Holt, 
1956). pp. 433-39. 
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r cent because many families received more than ene form of — or service. 
ted Nuclear Family: Fact or Fiction,” Social Problems, 6 (Spring, 1 


59), p. 338, 


of help under consideration, financial aid, was 
twice as likely to come from parents as from 
siblings. This is expected since more parents 
are in a position to provide financial assistance 
to married children than are married siblings 
who are frequently in similar stages of family 
development. There was an inverse relationship 
between the age of the wife, taken as an index 
of the family life cycle, and receiving financial 
help. Fifty-three per cent of the wives who were 
29 or younger reported receiving financial assist- 
ance; 36 per cent of the wives in the 30-34 year 
range did so; 18 per cent of the 45-49 year old 
wives and 20 per cent of the wives who were 60 
or older reported financial assistance from rela- 
tives, Financial aid given by families to other 
relatives showed little relationship to age of 
wife; about 30 per cent of all families reported 
giving financial assistance. 

It is reasonable to expect considerable pa- 
rental support extended to children involved 
in young marriages. Parental aid was more fre- 
quent among marriages involving brides of 
high school ages when the brides were pre- 
maritally pregnant (P).11 Among 22 mar- 
ried couples involving a premaritally pregnant 
bride who was of high school age, the weekly 
median family income was $51.20 compared to 
$61.60 for 35 couples where the bride was of 
high school age but not pregnant at the time 
of marriage (NP). Obviously both groups are 
on weak economic grounds. Parental aid ap- 
peared to be the major source of financial assist- 
ance. This aid took three forms: (1) provid- 

41Lee G. Burchinal, ‘Comparisons of Factors Related 
to Adjustment in Pregnancy-Provoked and Non-Pregnancy- 
Provoked Youthful Marriages,’’ Midwest Sociologist, 21 
(July, 1959), pp. 92, 96; also by the same author, ‘How 
Successful are School-Age Marriages?’’ Iowa Farm Science, 
13 (March, 1959), pp. 7-10. 
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ing housing and sharing meals or groceries; 
(2) providing a sizeable portion of the fam- 
ily income of the young couples; and (3) pro- 
viding all of these forms of assistance. 

Only 14 per cent of the couples in the P 
group has always maintained a separate resi- 
dence since the time of their marriage com- 
pared to 46 per cent of the couples in the NP 
group. The difference is statistically significant. 
cc. 32 per cent of the Pregnant 
and 26 per cent of the Non Pregnant couples 
had always lived with one of the families of or- 
ientation. An additional 55 per cent of the for- 
mer (P) and 29 per cent of the latter (NP) 
couples lived at one time or another with in-law 
families prior to or after having their own place 
of residence. The economic dependency of the 
young couples also was indicated by the fact 
that only 18 soy cent of the P couples and 49 
per cent of the NP couples had lived entirely 
on their own incomes, The difference is statis- 
tically significant. An additional 18 per cent 
of the couples in the P group received help 
only when they were getting started after mar- 
riage, 59 had been or were receiving contin- 
uous help from their families and five per cent 
involved in cases where the wife lived at home 
at no expense while her husband was in the 
service. The economically dependent couples in 
the NP group included nine per cent who re- 
ceived help immediately after their marriages 
only; 11 per cent who had been and were re- 
ceiving continuous help; and 31 per cent 
where the wives lived at home while their hus- 
bands were in the service. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL MATRIX 
OF FINANCIAL AID 

Changes in family income since 1930 per- 
mit parents to provide financial a to 
their married children. Real incomes for work- 
ing- and middle-class families have risen stead- 
ily since the depression. It is now possible for 
middle-class and working-class parents to pro- 
vide some form of financial support, valuable 
gifts, interest free loans, contributions to down 
payments or substantial gifts of money to their 
married children. In an affluent society, a con- 
siderable proportion of the family’s income in 
the middle years of life can be devoted to a 
variety of ends which reflect the values and 
special interests of the parents rather than being 

ictated by requirements of biological necessity. 

American males reach their peak of income 
close to the point in life when the expenses of 
their families are rapidly declining. Peak earn- 
ing for nonfarm male heads are reported for 
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ages 45 to 64. Family expenses are generally 
declining in these years because the education 


’ of children is near completion or already com- 


pleted and children have established their sep- 
arate residences. It is estimated that the last 
child marries when the median age of the 
father is about 50.3 years and that of the 
mother 47.6 years.1? Frequently among both 
lower and higher class families the house is 
paid for and other major expenditures are at a 
minimum. 

The increases in employment of wives 
heightens the family income during these later 
middle years. In March, 1960, approximately 35 
fe cent of all wives with husbands present and 

ving no children under 18 were in the labor 
force. This figure had increased from 28 per 
cent in April, 1948. In March, 1960, < ores 
mately 39 ~ cent of all wives with husband 
present and having children between 6 to 17 
years of age were in the labor force. The com- 
parable figure in April, 1948, was 26 per cent.1* 

Retirement programs, both public and pri- 
vate, develagied since the enactment of the So- 
cial Security Act in the early 1930's help re- 
lieve parents of the apprehension of limited 
resources in their retirement years. Obviously 
the provisions of retirement are unequal for all 
segments of the population and are probably 
more ——— to the middle and upper class 
parents to play Santa Claus with their money. 

A final economic condition, inheritance tax 
laws, makes it prudent to transfer accumu- 
lated wealth to salatives at regular intervals be- 
fore the death of the aging parents rather than 
in lump sums after their death. As middle- 
class families accumulate wealth in the form of 
real estate, insurance policies and investments 
of various sorts, provisions for the orderly 
transfer of wealth to children and grandchil- 
dren are becoming increasingly common. This 
is a downward diffusion of an upper class 
norm. 

Whether parents will use their “unencum- 
bered” income to give financial aid to children 
is another question. Middle- and working-class 
parents are caught in a set of countervailing 
values, Long established custom requires that 


2 Paul G. Glick, American Families, (New York: Wiley, 
1957), see pages 54, 67-68, 72-73, and 98, for data on family 
life cycle points and incomes of American families. 

% The 1948 data were taken from ‘‘Working Mothers in 
the United States,’’ Note No. 32-1958, October 1, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, unpublished 
manuscript; the 1960 data were taken from Special Labor 
Report, No. 13, ‘Marital and Family Characteristics of 
Workers,’’ U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, April, 1961, Table G. p. A.-13. 
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the young married couple is provided with some 
assistance in ‘‘setting-up erage In r- 
ral areas during earlier periods, family, kinship 
and sometimes community cooperation was 
used to clear land and build buildings for a 
newly married couple. Some equipment, stock or 
other capital items were provided by the fam- 
ilies of the aang bride and groom. Farm- 
ing is still largely a hereditary occupation. 
Even where contractural arrangements are made 
to transfer farm property and equipment from 
father to son or son-in-law, frequently lower 
value estimates are made than commercial trans- 
actions with nonrelatives would permit; fre- 
quently interest-free arrangements are agreed 
upon, or some a of the property is pro- 
vided as a gift and the rest purchased under 
fairly generous terms.** Many of these features 
are generic to the transfer of family owned 
and managed business operation in the urban 
society. 

With the development of bureaucratic oc- 
cupational roles in the urban setting, the only 
forms of parental support to married children 
which generally can occur are those of provid- 
ing services or financial support as expressed 
in giving valuable gifts, direct grants of money, 
transfer of investments, trust funds and titles 
to property. Expressions of financial assistance 
at the time of marriage is congruent with the 
earlier practices supported in rural society. Con- 
tinuing financial assistance after marriage in any 
substantial form, whether direct or subtle, may 
be contrary to the norm that the young husband 
should be able to provide entirely by his own 
efforts for the proper support of his wife and 
family. Financial help in rural families was and 
still can be amie in the form of donations 
of labor, loans of equipment, of joint owner- 
ship of stock or equipment, most of which is 

aid for by the father, whereas among urban 
amilies help is less easily disguised. Disguised 
is probably an improper description for the 
farm situation because the son who receives gen- 
erous treatment in terms of inheritance or con- 
tractual agreements generally has contributed 
years of labor, skill and management which 
have increased the value of the farm firm he 
is now receiving. There is a real question how- 
ever, whether the financial autonomy norm has 
a sufficiently high saliency to preclude accept- 
ance of parental assistance after marriage “A 
young, urban, middle- or working-class mar- 
ried couples. 


% Roger W. Strohbehn and John F, Timmons, ‘‘Chang- 
ing Paths to Farm Ownership,"’ Iowa Farm Science, 14, 
(March, 1960), pp. 465-66. 
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Numerous social developments have con- 
tributed to a weakening of this norm. Young 
couples today exhibit a much more casual atti- 
tude toward economic readiness for marriage. 
Approximately 20 per cent of the college un- 
dergraduate students in the United States are 
married. Marriage rates are considerably greater 
among graduate or professional students. Even 
if the most extreme concessions are made, 
these — by their marriage decisions, have 
rejected the norm of a reasonably assured fi- 
nancial status before marriage and reasonable 
assurance of complete fiscal autonomy and re- 
sponsibility after marriage. In effect, these 
young couples indicate faith in their resources, 
those of their parents and the economic system 
in which they participate. Furthermore, the in- 
crease in employment of wives indicates that 
many young husbands apparently maintain 
their status when there is a second family wage 
earner. 

Over the past 50 years the increasing length 
of time during which parents have assumed fi- 
nancial responsibilities for their children has 
been an inducement to continue parental sup- 

rt for married children. Parental responsibil- 
ity until the eighth grade gave way to the norm 
of ‘seeing the children through high school” ; 
and currently this norm is being replaced by 
the expectation that middle-class parents should 
try, if at all possible, to provide for the college 
edication of their children.** Support of chil- 
dren who marry while in college may cause 
some misgivings among parents, but in most 
cases parents continue their financial support.' 
Even among non-college married couples the 
long period of parental support prior to mar- 
riage is conducive to a mutual set of expecta- 
tions which permits parental contributions to 
the income or level of living of married children. 
The child is viewed by the parent as an object of 
consumption. His economic contribution to the 
family generally is nil. In turn, the child can 
easily accept this perception of himself. In 
middle-class and frequently in working-class 
families, his role as the recipient of goods and 
services is deeply entrenched. Given this mu- 


% For instance, among students at the three state sup- 
ported institutions of higher education of Iowa, approxi- 
mately 43 per cent of their expenses were paid by parents or 
guardians. The extent of parental support ranged from 26 to 
62 per cent among students in various colleges or depart- 
ments. lowa State University Faculty Newsletter, lowa State’ 
University, Ames, Iowa, Vol. 5, No. 31, April 24, 1959, p. 3. 

% Ladies’ Home Journal, op. cit., The article reports 
that about one-half of the parents of the married students 
received the news of marriage as a ‘‘severe blow’’; only one- 
fifth of the parents received the news with ‘‘equanimity”’ ; 
yet parental support was seldom withdrawn. 
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tually compatible definition of the consumption 
role of children, even into early adulthood, aid 
could be extended to the post-martial period 
po easily. The increased frequency of youth- 
ul marriages, frequently combined with student 
roles, further contributes to this possibility. 

The assumption of grandparent roles extends 
further the pattern of financial giving. Helping 
grandchildren carries less threat to the provider 
role of the son or son-in-law. Grandparents 
can provide the “extras” of the good life to the 
new family while demanding the right to ful- 
fill a kinsman’s obligation. This notion is ex- 
pressed by grandparents as “you should not 
deprive me of the joy of making my grandchild 
and myself happy.” 


ATTITUDES CONCERNING FINANCIAL AID 


The results of several attitude studies sup- 
port the view of neolocal family financial in- 
dependence and autonomy. Ninety-four per 
cent of the 260 married couples interviewed 
at Washington State University in 1946 by 
Cushing stated parental aid is unexpected and 
96 per cent did not expect to inherit anything. 
However, these couples had a relatively high 
economic status both at the time of their mar- 
riages and at the time of the interviews.” 

A study of 285 college married couples at 
the University of Maryland in 1950, showed 
that only eight per cent of the couples approved 
of help from the wife’s parents, 12 per cent 
_ approved of help from the husband's parents, 
16 per cent approved of help from any source, 
and 19 per cent approved of help from the 
government other than the G.I. Bill. Fifty-six 
per cent of the couples disapproved of help 
from any source, yet 90 per cent of the couples 
were receiving support on the G.I. Bill.1® 

Financial aid to parents is the other facet of 
the help pattern. Dinkel’s college and young 
married adult respondents reported that they 
are reluctant to support aged parents when 
other institutional sources of aid are available. 
In times of parental need the obligation is as- 
sumed more unwillingly by the members of the 
middle than the lower classes.1® 

Sussman found that 96 per cent of parents 
interviewed in the New Haven study stated 
that they would “‘never accept financial aid from 

17H. M. Cushing, ‘Economic Status of Married College 
Students,’’ Journal of Home Economics, 40 (January, 1948), 

. 25-26. 

7% 18 William F. Kenkel, ‘‘A Sociological Study of Married 
Student Veterans at the University of Maryland.’’ Unpub- 
lished M.A. thesis, University of Maryland Library, College 


Park, Maryland, 1950, pp. 56-75. 
%” Robert M. Dinkel, ‘‘Parental-Child Conflict in Min- 
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their children.” This expressed attitude is con- 
trary to actual behavior. The attitudes of par- 
ents and children are idealized representations 
required to support the notion that children 
reaching maturity are on their own. 

Alvin L. Schorr has evaluated succinctly the 
current practice of filial responsibility in the 
United States and the relationship of it to cur- 
rent social security programs. He is concerned 
principally with how children assist aged par- 
ents. However, he concludes, “Two key points 
are implicit in the material. . . . First is the re- 
ciprocal nature of filial relations. In the net, 
parents may give more to adult children in 
cash, though less in living together. . . . The 
other key point is the spontaneous nature of fil- 
ial relations. What children and their parents 
give to each other has little connection with law 
or compulsion. The money contributions which 
is the only gift that can actually be compelled 
from children to parents,* is a relatively unim- 
portant pattern. Helping each other with chores, 
which cannot be compelled, is the dominant pat- 
tern.”’2° 

These attitudes data testify to the strength 
of the post-marital financial autonomy norm. 
However, while the norm of post-marital finan- 
cial independence persists, it is probably 
eroded by social changes which are conducive 
to aid patterns among generationally linked 
nuclear Pmilies, some of which may be signifi- 
cant contributions to the younger family’s level 
of living or the maintenance of aged parents 
during the latter's retirement. 


PARENTAL AID MODEL 


A diagrammatic model of parental support to 
married children is suggested from the pres- 
ent discussion.2+ The model is composed of var- 
iables affecting patterns of parental support. 
Also considered are the implications for recip- 





nesota Families,’ American Sociological Review, 8 (August, 
1943), pp. 412-19; and ‘‘Attitudes of Children Toward 
Supporting Aged Parents,’’ 
9 (August, 1944), pp. 370-79. 

% Alvin L. Schorr, ‘Filial Responsibility in the Modern 
American Family,’’ Washington, D.C.; Social Security Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1960, pp. 11-18. 

The authors are indebted to Murray A. Strauss who 
constructed the original model from which this one is de- 
tived. The model is an outgrowth of discussions in the 
seminar, ‘Parental Aid to Married Children: Implications 
for Family Independence,’’ held at the 1960 Groves Con- 
ference on Marriage and the Family, Columbus, Ohio, April 
4-6, 1960. Marvin B. Sussman served as chairman, Lee G. 
Burchinal presented the foundation paper and Murray A. 
Strauss served as recorder. 


American Sociological Review, 
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ients of aid and the consequences of aid for 
the individual, family and society. 

Five general familial variables have been de- 
lineated as affecting the offering, acceptance or 
rejection of parental aid. These include the val- 
ues of the family of orientation, the position of 
the family in the social structure, the economic 
level of the family, its family structure and the 
pattern of relationships within the structure. 

The of parent-child economic support 
are classified into three major categories: goods, 
money and services. Family emergencies or cri- 
ses. may result in multiple types of aids such 
as care of stricken family members and cash to 
pay for medical services. The major types of eco- 
nomic aid exchanges are enumerated but the 
list is not intended to be exhaustive. 

The family system is influenced by other sys- 
tems found within the society. Social systems 
such as the economic, the religious and the 
educational can either support or constrain par- 
ents in offering and children in accepting eco- 
nomic aid. Four societal factors support or con- 
strain parental aid: the economic well being of 
people within the society; the demographic 
characteristics influencing the organization of 
the family, its structure shaped by organizational 
patterns of the larger society; and the family’s 
value system which incorporates the dominant 
values of the society. 

Twelve intervening variables may affect the 
giving and receiving of parental aid. These in- 
clude the amount of aid given in a particular sit- 
uation; expectations concerning aid and the 
basis for giving and receiving; the particular 
stage in the family cycle (requirements during 
the early years of childbearing are different from 
the later years when children are being sent to 
college) ; the occasion and technique used in 
giving aid without usurpation of provider roles; 
the ed return of parents; the residential 
location of the two sets of households; the so- 
cial status of the family within the community 
and expectations concerning this status; the 
married child’s image of the in-laws as helping 
or interfering persons ; and generalized attitudes 
learned from interaction with in-laws, varied 
information sources and peer prouP experience. 

Consequences of parental aid to married 
children are viewed in three areas, consequences 
for the family, consequences for the individual 
personality and consequences for the general 
society. 
Aid may affect husband-wife marital relation- 
ships in strengthening or weakening marital 
relationships and in determining the alloca- 
tion of power within the newly organized 
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family. It may affect intergenerational relation- 
ships and strengthen p veep authority in such 
areas as occupational choice, mobility of children 
and in mate selection. Aid may be related 
also to family size, the pattern of adjustment in 
old age and the rate of divorce particularly 
among younger married persons, 

Parental aid given to children may affect the 
development of dependence, the motivation to 
achieve, increased personal anxiety, increased 
feelings of security and emancipation from mun- 
dane routines with freedom to concentrate on 
developments of skills and abilities and cultural 
interests. Opposite conditions may also prevail. 

The general consequences for the society may 
be to reduce or further geographical or occupa- 
tional mobility of families while maintaining a 
neolocal nuclear family system within a net- 
work of kin relationships. There are further con- 
po. for population growth, economic 
and occupational striving of persons within the 
society, the cultural development of individuals 
and current ideological systems. 

The model is offered as a tool in the con- 
ceptualization and development of appropri- 
ate designs for the study of parental aid. 


THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS OF PARENTAL 
SUPPORT FOR MARRIED CHILDREN 


Variables Related to Parental Aid 

Precise data are needed on a number of var- 
iables related to the form and amount of sup- 
port, attitudes and motivations toward giving 
and receiving aid, and the relations of each 
complex of variables to the effects of the ex- 
change of aid and services. Social status levels 
and family resources of the parents and the 
second generation families must be controlled 
in such research. Careful attention should be 
given to the definition and measurement of 
the parental assistance variable. 


Conceptualizing the Parental 
Assistance Variable 

The types of economic support given to mar- 
tied children and the occasion and frequency 
of giving need elaboration in order to concep- 
tualize the basic parental aid variable. Typol- 
ogies of parental and married child exchanges 
of assistance, with net balances, need to be de- 
vised. In studying parental aid to young mar- 
tied couples, Burchinal classified parental aid 
as being supplied only immediately following 
the marriage, continuously or as having been 
generally absent. This typology requires expan- 
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sion to include types of contributions or assist- 
ance from ts to children, goods, money or 
services, the returns of children to parents, and 
the net balance within some time period with 
recognition of the continuity of the type and 
amount of aid.” 

Conversion of of aid into dollar values 
may permit exact determinations of amount of 
all types of aid and the net balance of aid ex- 
change patterns between parents and married 
child. Jean Warren, Marjorie Knoll and some 
of their students at Cornell University have 
pee ee pioneering work in this area. Re- 
cently A. B. Clark in a study of two samples of 
families (107 and 77) established the feasibil- 
ity of this approach. She converted economic 
contribution of goods and services given by par- 
ents to married children into dollar values for 
given periods.** This approach is promising 
in obtaining specific information on the amount 
of aid in relations to actual income of the fam- 
ilies within an intergenerational family net- 
work. 

A further problem in defining the basic 
variable, parental assistance, involves the time 
dimension. Aid given at different times has dif- 
ferent consequences. Aid given at the time of 
marriage will produce frequently different ef- 


fects on the relationships between the husband 
and wife and among various affinal relation- 
ships than a similar amount of aid provided for 


other purposes over a number of years. 

Research with married college students of- 
fers excellent opportunities to delineate specific 
variables affecting parental aid patterns. How- 
ever, major research based on general popu- 
lation samples would be preferable in order 
to establish adequate generalizations. Speci- 
fication of other variables rooted in the com- 
plex of relations among husbands and wives in 
the younger generation families and each of the 
in-law families is beyond the scope of the 
present discussion. The assessment of the cur- 
rent situation may lead to theoretical specifica- 
tion and elaboration and to ultimate empirical 
testing.*5 


2 Burchinal, Midwest Sociologist, op. cit. 

3 Marjorie Knoll, Economic Contributions and Receipts 
of Housebold Members, (Ithaca: Cornell University) ; Mem- 
oir 350; October, 1957; and A. B. Clark, ‘‘Economic Con- 
tributions Parents made to Children,’ Department of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, mimeographed abstract of a 
thesis. 

* Cf. Judson T. Landis, ‘‘Values and Limitations of 
. Family Research Using Student Subjects,’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, 19 (February, 1957), pp. 100-05, and Man- 
ford Kuhn, discussion following the paper by Landis, op. 
cit., Pp. 106. 
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Parental Aid and Family Fertility 

The availability of financial aid from par- 
ents and other supports abtained from friends 
and kin may affect size of the family. In a 
recent review of studies on fertility the au- 
thor concludes that researchers to date have 
failed to consider the family as a social system 
with complex roles, tasks, and goals which to- 
gether affect attitudes and behavior concern- 
ing fertility.2* Different factors affect the 
decision to increase the size of the family at 
different stages in the family building proc- 
ess. In the Princeton study, the important fac- 
tors affecting the decision to add another 
member are home-centered leisure and inter- 
family relationships of the young married cou- 
ple in which the young wife had one or no chil- 
dren.?" For the young marrieds, income of the 
husband correlated negatively and education 
not at all with the decision to increase the size of 
the family. Among couples with three or more 
children the decision to enlarge the family is re- 
lated positively both to income and education. 

It should be hypothesized further that the 
greater the amount of parental aid the larger 
the size of the young couple’s family. The ac- 
tivities of the kin family network and role of 
parental aid are among the more exciting de- 
velopments in theories of fertility. 


Parental Aid and Social Class Theories 

One social class theorist has argued succinctly 
that the conventional assignment of high social 
class to individuals who are highly educated 
and in high occupational classifications is er- 
roneous.”* He suggests that there are three types 
of social ranking: social status, family status, 
and local-community status. Family connections 
are far more important determinants of status 
positions than are recognized currently, either 
in theoretical formulations or classificatory 





% For an excellent starting point see, Mirra Komarovsky, 
‘Functional Analysis of Sex Roles,"’ American Sociological 
Review, 15 (August, 1950), pp. 508-16, and by the same 
author, ‘“‘Continuities in Family Research: A Case Study,”’ ~ 
American Journal of Sociology, 62 (July, 1956), pp. 42-47. 

%* David Goldberg, ‘Some Recent Developments in Fer- 
tility Research,’’ Reprint No. 7 Demographic and Economic 
Change in Developed Countries, Princeton University Press, 
1960, pp. 8-9. 

™ Ibid, The Princeton study is concerned with the social 
and psychological factors presumed to affect fertility be- 
havior. The sample consists of 1,165 two parity native- 
white women living in the seven largest metropolitan areas 
in the United States. 

% Bernard Barber, ‘‘Family Status, Local-Community 
Status, and Social Stratification: Three Types of Social Rank- 
ing,”” Pacific Sociological Review, Vol. 4, #1 (Spring, 1961), 
pp. 3-10. 
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systems of social class. The effects of parental aid 
to the achievement of maintenance of status 
within varied systems is a promising area of 
research relative to reformulation of current so- 
cial class theories. 


Parental Aid and the Security Function 
of the Family 

The extended family functions to protect 
its kin in times of disaster and crisis. Quaran- 
telli has reviewed over fifty different reports 
of disasters and summarizes, ‘The extended 
family is the major source to which disaster 
victims turned to help—and the smaller the 
scope of the community disaster the more prob- 
able is the kin group the major source of help.” 

Quarantelli’s brief review is unspecific aie 
types and inter-family patterns of aid. Presum- 
ably parents and married children have pice 
rical aid patterns. Disaster removes the tradi- 
tional restraints concerning the giving of aid. 
It can be hypothesized that parents are more 
likely to give financial rehabilitation aid and 
relief to their children than to receive financial 
assistance from them. Moreover, parents who 
ate victims of disasters are more likely than 
their children to rehabilitate themselves with- 
out the assistance of kin, friends, and formal wel- 
fare agencies. 

The significance of the findings from disaster 
studies goes beyond the implications of parental 
aid among generational families. Quarantelli suc- 
cinctly summarizes this point, ‘Disaster studies 
lend little support to the general proposition that 
the protective function has been basically re- 
linquished and that the extended family is of 
little importance in mass societies. The kin 
group is the preferred, sought, and major source 
of short and long run help in time of such cri- 
ses. In this sense at least the protective function 
is clearly still a major function of the extended 
family.”*° 


Parental Aid and Retirement 


Parental aid and the kin network are being 
studied in relation to social and economic ad- 
justment in old age. The establishment of a re- 
tirement pattern has its roots in the aid and kin 
arrangements made in the middle years.*1 Ex- 


Enrico L. Quarantelli, ‘‘A Note on the Protective 
Function of the Family in Disasters,’’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 22 (August, 1960), pp. 263-64. 

% Ibid., p. 264. 

% See Adjustment in Retirement, eds. Gordon F. Streib 
and Wayne E. Thompson, Journal of Social Issues, 14, 1958. 
Streib and Thompson have done the most creative thinking 
and analysis of data on this point. Streib’s paper, ‘‘Family 
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planations of leisure time pursuits of older 

sons include analysis of inter-family aid and 

in networks.*? Studies of housing for older 
people cannot ignore the aid variable. Shanas 
reports on the important functions of children 
and relatives in meeting financial and health 
needs of older persons.** In three large national 
samples an average 58 per cent believe that 
government should have principal responsibil- 
ity for the support of aged persons while 36 

t cent believe children or relatives should 

ve this responsibility. In health crises involv- 
ing older people, financial responsibility for it 
should be taken by public welfare or govern- 
mental agencies according to 57 per cent of the 
respondents of two samples; 37 per cent be- 
lieve children should handle this problem. The 
norm of government responsibility is domi- 
nant in so far as individual beliefs are concerned 
but by no means universal. Children and rela- 
tives still have important roles in the care of 
aged parents. 

Study after study on retirement indicates the 
lack of repudiation of the elderly by children. 
Whether this is because of cultural norms of 
filial responsibility inculcated in early childhood 
or due to reciprocity of assistance patterns de- 
veloped during the leavestaking period is un- 
certain. Until more specific studies on this point 
are made, it is hypothesized that social and eco- 
nomic adjustment in the later years is function- 
ally related to parental aid patterns established 
at an earlier stage of the family life cycle. Par- 
ents who develop an effective aid pattern with 
their children create a set of expectations for 
reciprocation in kind during their retirement. 


Parental Aid and Family Life Education 


Present research supports the description 
of the modified extended family system in ur- 
ban as well as rural communities. This has im- 
plications for the teaching of family life in the 
schools. Although conceptualizations and meth- 
odologies have lacked precision, there ap 
to be widespread economic aid patterns, chiefly 





Patterns in Retirement,’’ pp. 46-60 in this issue is most 
pertinent. 

%3The best treatment of uses of leisure during the later 
years of life is found in Robert W. Kleeneier, ed., Aging 
and Leisure (New York: Oxford University Press, 1961). 
See particularly the chapters by Wilensky, Streib and Thomp- 


son. 

Ethel Shanas, ‘‘Older People and Their Families,’’ 
paper given at the meetings of the American Sociological 
Association, September 2, 1961. Professor Shanas presented 
data on three national samples; N = 1734, N = 1405, and 
N = 2567. A more complete report is found in Family Re- 
lationships of Older People, Health Information Foundation, 
1961. 
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from parents to married children among re- 
lated nuclear families. It is the responsibility 
of family life specialists to study and interpret 
various patterns of parental aid to married 
children. A priori normative standards condon- 
ing or condemning parental aid per se must 
be supplanted with an orientation which helps 
parents assess the effects of aid given married 
children, both for the children and for them- 
selves. Ways need to be found to acquaint par- 
ents and children with the characteristics of 
hazardous or destructive effects of aid. Also, 
family specialists must help prepare parents to 
provide aid in constructive ways and for the 
young married couples to receive aid in a con- 
structive mauner which contributes to their own 
welfare and to the welfare of the parents offer- 
ing aid. If the general economic and societal 
conditions were correctly described in this dis- 
cussion, giving and receiving aid among re- 
lated families will become increasingly im- 
portant topics in family life education. 


Appraisal of Practical Implications of 
Parental Aid 

A careful appraisal of the question of pa- 
rental support to married children by family 
specialists is needed. Lack of empirical data and 
lack of familiarity with existing research en- 
courages uncritical judgments concerning im- 
ron effects of such aid. Some specialists be- 
ieve that complete economic autonomy and re- 
sponsibility of nuclear families are necessary for 
well functioning in our society. To them, pa- 
rental aid is potentially destructive to family 
independence, conducive to in-law difficulties 
and suggestive of husband-wife disagreements. 
Aid from the husband's family is less likely to 
create dissension because the husband’s status 
as — is less threatened than if comparable 
aid is provided by the wife’s family. In either 
case, aid is viewed as having a detrimental in- 
fluence on the relations within the younger 
generational family and between this family 
and the two in-law families. 

Undoubtedly some forms and quantities of 
assistance in the presence of certain types of 
husband-wife and affinal relations will pro- 
duce detrimental results. Situations where dis- 
agreements exist between husbands and wives 
in the younger families over the need of help; 
attitudes toward receiving aid and from whom; 
.or where parents feel compelled to provide as- 
sistance, but do so with reluctance because of 
original objections to the marital choice; cur- 
rent money management practices, and other 
situations are probably fraught with potentially 
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hazardous consequences. Only systematic re- 
search will determine euibaly the conse- 
quences of aid to children. 

A contrary view is that parental aid is one 
means of establishing and maintaining fam- 
ily continuity, It provides more benefits to both 
families than possible disadvantages. Parental 
aid contributes to greater family interdepend- 
ence, greater family stability and increased 
long-term personal satisfactions than is possible 
by —— of strict financial independence 
of the younger generation family. 

Parental aid may contribute directly to mar- 
ital stability. It assists the young couple in 
maintaining a given level of living, thus remov- 
ing one of the possible sources of conflict, finan- 
cial deprivation, while permitting young cou- 
ples to focus on their marital relationships. 
Numerous variables are involved in the attach- 
ment and dependence of each spouse of the 
younger generation to his or her parents ; for in- 
stance, the degree of acceptance of each spouse 
of his in-laws and spousal perceptions of the in- 
laws’ acceptance of themselves. These must be 
considered in evaluating effects of aid even 
within a favorable social contex for receiving 
such aid. 

Despite the lack of specific information 
about the relations among the variables, never- 
theless, it is postulated that financial aid from 
parents has a definite positive value to all per- 
sons involved when the level of living aspira- 
tions of the younger couple exceed their cur- 
rent level of living and when the parents of 
husband/or wife are aware of this aspiration 
and provide support which makes it possible for 
the children’s aspirations to be more nearly re- 
alized. Sussman found that about 70 per cent of 
his 97 middle-class New Haven parents said 
they give sufficient aid to their married children 
to help maintain or raise the status position of 
their children. As an example, one wife re- 
marked: “My husband feels they ought to have 
a good start and not to struggle like we had 
to.”** It would be valuable to have the te- 
sponses of the ee of the aid to a series 
of questions regarding need of aid, type and 
amount of aid received and perceptions of the 
effects of the aid on thei¢ marital relationship. 
Further research along this line must include 


near of both parents and their married 
children. 
Obviously most of the New Haven parents felt 
a definite sense of gratification in assisting thei: 
children attain or maintain a level of living 


* Sussman, ‘“The Help Pattern,’ of. cit., p. 27. 
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beyond that which the children could attain by 
their own means. When aid of this sort is ex- 
ressed as a demonstration of continuing af- 
ectional relations, mutual satisfactions and 
positive results are likely forthcoming. Parental 
aid is one way parents can demonstrate con- 
tinuing interest in and approval of the marri- 
ages of their children. In turn the older parents, 
frequently grandparents as well, receive the 
satisfaction of continuing to help their chil- 
dren and the pleasures of continuing com- 
wom with their children and grandchil- 
. Although the American population is 
highly mobile, increased leisure time and avail- 
able resources for long distance travel will 
likely increase parental visits to the homes of 
married children. Anecdotal evidence suggests 
that “hospitality” gifts such as a new living 
room rug, living room or dining room furni- 
ture, or expensive clothes for the children are 
valuable contributions to the young family’s 
level of living. 

It is probable that aid from parents of this 
kind are found among families with a high de- 
gree of family continuity, homogamous mar- 
riages, parental approval of marriage partners 
and where a developmental child rearing phi- 
losophy has prevailed.*5 These families begin 
with considerable interpersonal and at least ade- 

uate material resources. Aid patterns prob- 


ly do not pose a threat to the independence 


or stability of most of these families. Parental 
aid provides a means of increasing inter-family 
continuity which may serve to strengthen the 
family life of the younger and parental families. 

Many of the younger families have two wage 
earners. Is there any need for parental assist- 
ance? Need is always relative to aspirational 
levels. In general, American couples “demand” 
a high level of living early in married life replete 
with acquisition of the goods and services as- 
sociated. with the conspicuous consumption 
patterns of modern living. These are the years 
when family costs increase due to family ex- 
pansion, Few young families have sufficient 
means to enjoy all the goods and services they 
“need” or desire. Parental aid is one means of 
attaining or approximating more closely the de- 
sired level of living. 

The status of the husband as provider for the 
family can be maintained even though pa- 
rental aid is received. One reason is that among 
middle- and working-class families parental aid 
rarely is related to job procurement or advance- 
ment. While parental aid is instrumental in pro- 


% See the publications by Sussman cited in footnote 7. 
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—_ for the educational requirements neces- 
saty for many middle-class occupational roles, 
the social status of the husband is chiefly deter- 
mined by his occupational achievement for which 
he alone is generally responsible. In the present 
industrial setting, occupational achievement for 
men from middle- and working-class family 
backgrounds is by merit. Professionalization of 
occupational roles has led to more objective 
measurement of merit and evaluation in terms 
of occupational achievement and less reliance 
on family background or the present social sta- 
tus of one’s parents. 

In this occupational status-role complex, sig- 
nificant extended family aid can occur in non- 
occupational areas.** Family aid during these 
circumstances is not visible to neighbors, friends 
of co-workers, The accouterments of the house- 
hold can be acquired early in marriage from the 
husband’s income, the liberal use of credit, the 
combined incomes of the husband and wife, 
and parental assistance. Neighbors, friends, and 
co-workers are unable to judge how much of 
the hard goods is given by parents. Children 
can maintain a level of living commensurate 
with their occupational status and even above 
it. The maxim that success breeds success is 
appropriate in this instance. The young family 
that has the material equipment demonstrates 


- occupational achievement. The fine home, the 


cars in the garage, the nursery school for the 
kids and the manicured lawn all signify that 
the husband has met the expectations of success 
in his occupational role. He is to be rewarded 
with additional promotions. Parental aid may 
be the hidden sponsor in the successful occupa- 
tional movement of the young husband. 


SUMMARY 

1. Financial aid exchanged between parents 
and their married children is one of the activ- 
ities which binds together nuclear units of 
st kin family network along generational 
ines. 

2. During the early years of the child’s mar- 
riage the flow of aid is from parents to chil- 
dren. As children become middle-aged the 
stream of aid may be reversed, children now 
help their aged parents. Middle-class, middle- 
aged children may be giving subsidies to young 
married children and aged parents at the same 
time. A frequent pattern of aid is to turn to 
the needs of aging and often ailing parents 
after children have been aided in beginning 

Cf. Litwak, ‘‘Occupational Mobility and Extended 


Family Cohesion,"’ 0. cit., p. 11, and his discussion of 
nepotism. 
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their marriages and careers. This pattern is 
more a function of high income of ts and 
the age of members of nuclear linked units than 
preference to help a child over a t. Most 
of these ts in their forties and fifties have 
completed their child rearing chores and often 
their acts of subsidy to married children. Their 
income may continue to rise or at least it re- 
mains the same. With lessened financial as 
gations they are now in a position to assist a 
parents in their sixties pak invetbion with finan- 
cial aid and to provide for the latter's physi- 
cal care if necessary. 

3. The conclusions from empirical studies 

are that parental aid, for the most part, 

a) is given voluntarily and is based on 
feelings and sentiments held by parents 
towards their children and vice versa 
rather than upon legal and cultural norms ; 

b) is intended to assist rather than to direct 
achievement of occupational goals of 
family members receiving aid ; 

c) is available for an increasing number of 
families because of higher per capita in- 
come during the past twenty years, in- 
creased earning power over a longer life 
span, widespread adoption of retirement 
programs, restrictive inheritance tax laws, 
and new norms for a post-parental period 
in which there are emerging and identifi- 
able grandparent roles; and 

d) has weakened the financial autonomy 
norm of the nuclear family unit without 
replacing it. There are some grounds for 
expecting changes in the nuclear, basically 
financially autonomous American family 
structure. 


4. A diagrammatic model is presented for 
researchers to use in the study of parental aid 
to married oe It oak pe variables affect- 
ing patterns of support and implications of giv- 
ing and receiving aren The model should 
facilitate the development and conceptualiza- 
tion of a a, designs for the study of 
parental aid. 

5. Several theoretical implications of parental 
support for married children are presented: 

a) The parental aid variable requires care- 
ful definition, conceptualization and con- 
trol of intervening variables such as fam- 
ily resources, social status levels, duration 
oO oo, etc. in future research on gen- 
eral population samples. 

b) Typologies of exchanges of aid with net 
balances need to be devised. A conver- 
sion index is required for determining the 
cash value of all types of aid given and 
received. The use of this cash nexus per- 
mits more specific measurement of the ef- 
fects of independent pe dependent var- 
iables, e.g., amount of aid given to the 
maintenance of the financial autonomy 
norm. 

c) Parental aid is a variable effecting family 
size, family continuity over time, family 
status, family behavior in times of disaster 
and saga oro 

d) Family life education programs require 
review in light of the viability of a 
functioning kin family network in contem- 

tary society. Aid — are the life 

ines of the network. These need study and 

interpretation for their positive and neg- 
ative effect upon participants. 


1963 NCFR Conference 


Begin making plans now for the 1963 Annual NCFR Meeting. It will be held at Denver, 
Colorado, on the edge of the beautiful Rocky Mountains near numerous attractive vacation spots. 

Next year marks the 25th Anniversary of NCFR, so set aside the dates “ August 21-23 and 
plan to be present to —— celebrate the occasion. Special invitations w-'1 be extended to all 
past Presidents whom we hope to have present. The meetings will focus around t « theme, ‘The 
American Family and NCFR in retrospect and prospect.” We will take a brief louk at the trends 
and accomplishments of the past and give serious consideration to the challenges which appear 
to face the family in the near future and the role which NCFR should and can most effectively 


play. 
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The Extended Kinship System: Correlates of and 
Attitudes on Frequency of Interaction 


PAUL J. REISS 
Marquette University 


THE VIEW that extended kinship systems 
in modern urban society have only marginal 
existence has been questioned by several recent 
studies of urban families.1 These studies have 
generally indicated that some extended kinship 
system is operating for most urban families, 
although there is considerable variation in the 
frequency of interaction among the extended 
kin. This paper is a report of that segment of 
a recent study of urban middle-class extended 
kinship systems which was concerned with 
the factors related to the frequency of interac- 
tion with extended kin and attitudes about the 
frequency of interaction.* 


THE StuDy 


Since it is the urban middle-class family sys- 
tem which is thought to be most represente- 
tive of American values, and since it is pre- 
cisely this family type which is thought to 
have emphasized more than others the isolation 
of the nuclear family from extended kin, this 
study focused on the extended kinship systems 
of urban middle-class families. Two census 
tracts in the metropolitan Boston area which 
census data indicated were definitely middle 
class were selected. Their middle-class char- 
acter was confirmed by the occupational data 
subsequently obtained from the respondents. 
One adult was interviewed in each of 127 ran- 
domly selected families, with 34 additional 
respondents drawn from college students in 
the area whose families had similar character- 


1See for example: Morris Axelrod, ‘‘Urban Structure and 
Social Participation,’’ American Seciological Review, 21 
(February, 1956), pp. 13-18. Marvin Sussman, ‘‘The Iso- 
lated Nuclear Family: Fact or Fiction,’’ Social Problems, 
6 (Spring, 1959), pp. 333-40. Eugene Litwak, ‘Geographic 
Mobility and Family Cohesion,’’ American Sociological Re- 
view, 25 (June, 1960), pp. 385-94. For findings of the same 
type in England see: Raymond Firth, Two Studies of Kin- 
ship in London, London: University of London, Athlone 
Press, 1956; and Michael Young and Peter Willmott, Family 
and Kinship in East London, London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1957. 

32 The study examined the structure of the extended kin- 
ship system as indicated by terminology, the structure of in- 
teraction, the structure of solidarity and the functions of ex- 
tended kinship systems. Paul J. Reiss, ‘“The Extended Kin- 
ship System of the Urban American Middle Class’’ (Unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, Harvard University, 1959). 
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istics. This study, then, concerns the fre- 
quency of interaction of these 161 families with 
2063 of their extended kin.‘ 

The data were examined with respect to the 
sex, ethnic background and family cycle phase 
of the respondent, the degree of relationship 
and the location of residence of the kin. The 
69 male and 92 female respondents were clas- 
sified according to ethnic background as 1) 
American (four grandparents born in the 
United States); 2) Irish (3-4 grandparents 
born in Ireland)*® and 3) Others. They were 
also divided into five family cycle phases: 1) 
the unmarried, 2) those in the first 15 years of 
marriage, 3) those married more than 15 years 
but whose children had not yet married, 4) 
those whose children had married and 5) wi- 
dows and widowers. 

During the interview the kin up to and in- 
cluding first cousins were recorded and their 
exact relationship to the respondent and loca- 
tion of residence were determined. Of the 
2063 kin, 254 resided in the same town, 755 
more in the metropolitan area, 445 in other sec- 
tions of New England, 439 in the United States 
east of the Mississippi and 170 elsewhere. 

The interaction frequency with these kin was 
determined and classified as daily, weekly, 
monthly, annually or less than annually, with 
face-to-face interaction alone being considered. 


THE FINDINGS 


1. Correlates of Interacticn Frequency 
The characteristics of the respondents which 


® The college students were those students in one sociology 
course in each of three Boston colleges who qualified as 
middle class by reason of father’s occupation. 

*The sample thus selected has no claim to being rep- 
resentative of the urban middle class in American society. 
It is heavily upper middle class and is biased by any factor 
which is associated with residence in a Boston middle-class 
suburb or by attendance at a Boston area college. The pre- 
dominate ethnic influence, for example, is Irish. Although 
there are no known or suspected differences between the 
kinship systems of these families and those of the urban 
middle class in general, there is no guarantee in the sample 
selection procedure that such differences do not exist. 

5 In this area the most numerous of those families which 
did not qualify as ‘‘Araericans’’ were of Irish background. 
The ‘‘Irish’’ were then classified separately from those with 
other ethnic ancestry. 
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TABLE 1. FREQUENCY OF 
ETHNI 


INTERACTION WITH KIN BY FAMILY CYCLE AND 
CITY OF RESPONDENTS 





Frequency of 


Ethnicity 





Interaction 


Amer. Irish Mixed 





Dail 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Annually 

Less than annually 


Total 
Number of kin 
Number of 


respondents 23 


22.7 
100.0 


% 3.4% 2.4% 
11.8 11.4 
19.9 14.6 
43.7 46.7 
21.1 24.9 


100 100.0 100.0 100. 
871 734 458 2063 


63 44 35 142 


3.1 
8.7 
16.1 
42.9 
29.3 
0 





were investigated fail to differentiate signifi- 
cantly among the respondents as to frequency 
of interaction with kin (Table 1). Pe this mid- 
dle-class sample ethnic background appears to 
have lost m9 effect on extended kinthip in- 
teraction. Assimilation to American erns 
seems to have been accomplished by at least 
those Irish who have attained middle-class 
status. The family cycle phase and related age 
ditferences among respondents also are not as- 
sociated with differences in frequency of inter- 
action. 

There also is little difference ‘between male 
and female respondents in their frequency of 
interaction with kin. This holds true when we 
examine the frequency of interaction of males 
ano females with consanguineous kin (rela- 
tive.» 2s compared to affinal kin (in-laws). 
These is iitite difference between males and fe- 

rales in the per cent of relatives seen at least 
* orthiy ov in the per cent of in-laws seen at 
ie? cath, 

‘ae basic dilaterality of the American kin- 
shir ~ stem is demonstrated by the finding that 
wh. fespoudents were in contact, at least 
mond... with one-third of their relatives, 
they ..:f€ aiso in contact, at least monthly, with 
one-fourth of their in-laws. This is undoubt- 
edly « consequence of the nuclear family em- 
phasis in America. Since kin contact takes 
place almost ey ‘sively in “social” situations 
such as “isitirg, , arties, etc., and since the nu- 
clear family or married couple is the kin unit 
for such purposes, individuals are in about 
as frequent contact with their spouses’ rela- 
tives as with their own. 

A slight matrilineal tendency does appear 
in the data, however. We note that while fe- 
males are in contact monthly with a slightly 
higher proportion of their relatives than are 
males, they maintain such interaction with a 
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slightly lower percentage of their in-laws than 
do males. Apparently, with the greater activity 
and leadership in extended kinship activities on 
the part of the wife, the wife sees to it that 
her husband is in contact with her relatives, i.e., 
his in-laws, more than she is in contact with 
his relatives, i.e., her in-laws. Thus females 
are in contact with relatives more than are males 
but males are in contact with in-laws more than 
are females. 

As a consequence of this slight matrilineal 
tendency, interaction in those sibling relation- 
ships involving two sisters, or a brother and a 
sister, would be more frequent than that of two 
brothers, Paradoxically, then, the families of 
siblings with the least contact with each other 
are those of two brothers, the only ones with the 
same last name—a residue of our now defunct 
patrilineal tradition. 

While sex, family cycle and ethnicity dif- 
ferences of the respondents failed to account 
for a large amount of the variation of the fre- 
quency of interaction with kin, two character- 
istics of the kin themselves, the degree of kin re- 
lationship and the distance of residence ap- 
pear to have a greater importance. 

In Table 2, the frequency of interaction by 
degree of relationship of the kinsman to the 
respondent is represented. As expected there is 
a higher frequency of interaction the closer the 
relationship to the kinsman. The relationship 


between degree of agony 2 and frequency of in- 


teraction is not due to kin of closer relation- 
ships living closer to respondents than kin in 
more distant relationships, since it can be 
shown that the relationship between the degree 
of kinship and the frequency of interaction 
holds when residence is held constant. 

The association between the residence of kin 
and the frequency of interaction was also ana- 
lyzed (Table 3). There is, as expected, a lower 
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TABLE 2. FREQUENCY OF INTERACTION BY TYPE OF RELATIONSHIP 





Relationship of Kin 





Frequency of Interaction 
Parent-Child 


Grandparents* 


Uncle-Nephew 





14.2% 
31.5 
17.4 
31.5 
6.0 


Dail 

Weekly 

Monthl 

Annually 

Less than annually 


Total 100.0 
Number of kin 219 
Number of respondents 91 


1% 


100. 
696 
123 





* Includes all grandparent-child, uncle, aunt-niece, nephew relationships. 


aay 9g of interaction with greater distance 
to the kinsman’s residence. Again a correlation 
between degree of kin relationship and residence 
does not explain this finding, since it can be 
shown that the relationship between residence 
and frequency of interaction holds within each 
type of kin relationship. 

The association between type of kin relation- 
ship and residence of kin with frequency of 
interaction is summarized in Table 4. The fre- 
quency of interaction is dichotomized into 
“at least monthly” and ‘‘annually or less.” Here 
we see that the per cent of relationships in 
which interaction is at least monthly is ex- 
tremely variable. It ranges from 97.6 per cent 
for parent-child relationships in the same town 
to none of the grandparent-grandchild, uncle/ 
aunt-niece/nephew or cousin relationships in 
which the residence is outside New England. 
Interaction is at least monthly for the majority 
of all relationships, except cousins, where res- 
idence is in the same town. It is also at least 
monthly for all parent-child relationships any- 
where within New England and for all siblings 
within the same metropolitan area. 

Although it is certainly to be expected that 
degree of kinship and distance of residence are 


associated with frequency of interaction among 
extended kin, the extent of the dependence of 
interaction on these two variables is here dem- 
onstrated. Together they appear to account for 
such a large portion of the variation in interac- 
tion frequency that any other variable would be 
much less significant. The degree of kin rela- 
tionship and distance of residence are independ- 
ent of each other, with the residential variable 
having the closest relationship to frequency of 
interaction. 

In order to examine the factors involved in 
changed frequency of interaction, those respon- 
dents reporting such a change were questioned 
as to the reason it occurred. The single most 
important reason for change in frequency of 
interaction is a change of residence of some 
individual involved, either the respondent or 
the kinsman. 

Most of the other reasons given for signifi- 
cant changes in interaction are related to fam- 
ily cycle changes. Marriages, the birth or growth 
of children, or the death of a kinsman which 
bring about important changes in interaction 
frequency often do so by instigating residen- 
tial change. 

We have in these responses additional con- 


TABLE 3. FREQUENCY OF INTERACTION BY RESIDENCE OF KIN 











Residence of Kin 





Frequency of Interaction Metro 


Area 


ei 
= 
5 


New Eastern 
England US. 





1.9% 
16.8 
26.4 
39.6 
15.2 


100.0 
755 
116 


XZ 


Daily 

Weekly 

Monthly 

Annually 

Less than annually 


Total 
Number of kin 
Number of respondents 


So UNE 


BES wnees 


—% —% 
2.7 — 
2.3 


14.1 

59.1 61.5 
23.6 36.0 
100.0 100.0 
445 439 
99 102 
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TABLE 4. RELATIONSHIPS IN WHICH INTERACTION IS AT LEAST MONTHLY BY TYPE 
OF RELATIONSHIP AND RESIDENCE OF KIN 





Type of Relationship 





Grandparents 
Uncle-Nephew 


Cousin All 





All 
Number of kin 
Number of respondents 


41.8% 78.7% 
16.6 45 
4.8 17 

2 


82.7% 
36.5 
7.3 


30 
2063 
142 


11.7 
494 
109 


26.5 
696 
123 





firmation of the overriding importance of lo- 
cation of residence as a factor in extended kin 
interaction, and more particularly of the signi- 
ficance of geographic mobility in bringing 
about changes in the interaction patterns. Geo- 
gtaphic mobility of nuclear families, which has 
the over-all result of putting greater distance 
between kin, leads more than any other factor, 
to an attenuation of extended kinship inter- 
action. 

The residence of kin is related to the family 


cycle phase of the respondent. The per cent’ 


of kin living in the same metropolitan area of 
the respondent falls steadily from 62 per cent 
of the kin of phase 1 respondents to 41 per 
cent of those of phase 4-5 respondents. The 
cumulative effect of mobility upon a kinship 
system is the probable reason for this finding. 
Even if the mobility rate does not vary in suc- 
cessive generations, the cumulative effect of 
years of mobility is a wider dispersal of kin in 
the later family cycle phases. This assumes, of 
course, that the mobility of individuals is ran- 
dom with reference to the residence of ex- 
tended kin. There is no information to indicate 
that this is not the case. Apparently, as the 
years go on, kin tend to live farther om geo- 
graphically. It may be that the trend is even 
greater than here indicated but is partly com- 
pensated for by a greater mobility of the 
younger generation. 

American culture specifies a bilateral kin- 
~ system in which interaction and solidarity 
with kin is based upon degree of biological 
relationship. For this reason there is no social 
principle which systematically differentiates be- 
tween kin of the same biological relationship. 
Geographic mobility, however, has the effect of 
creating kinship systems which do not have 
bilateral structures either with respect to in- 
teraction or with respect to solidarity.* It is 


* Another part of this study revealed a close association 
between solidarity and frequency of interaction. 
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true that as a group American kinship systems 
are statistically bilateral since mobility has a 
random effect upon the distance of residence of 
specific kin. As a result of geographic mobility, 
however, kinship systems are not actually bilat- 
eral with the exception of those in which rela- 
tives of each degree of relationship live at ap- 
proximately the same distance, Perhaps Ameri- 
can kinship systems could better be referred 
to as ecologically structured. 


2. Altitudes on Interaction Frequency 


We shift our focus now from the actual be- 
havior which represents interaction among kin 
to the attitudes of cur respondents concerning 
the interaction in which they have been involved. 
Feelings of obligation, satisfaction with kin 
contact and desires concerning extended kin- 
ship interaction were investigated. 

en respondents were asked, “Do people 
have an obligation to keep in touch with kin?”, 
90 per cent responded that there was such an 
obligation. Some respondents did qualify their 
positive answer by saying that it depended 
upon the degree of kinship under considera- 
tion. There was no significant difference by 
ethnicity or family cycle phase in the response. 
Although the obligation to keep in touch may 
not entail any significant burden, the response 
does indicate that at least a minimum obligation 
to maintain extended kinship interaction is 
held by most respondents. 

There is a significant difference in the re- 
sponses of men and women to this question. 
Women have a greater tendency to give an un- 
qualified positive answer to the question of an 
obligation to keep in touch with kin. It was clear 
that without the female initiative in keeping in 
touch with kin, many kin relationships would 
not be maintained. Several male respondents 
frankly stated that if it were not for their 
wives they would have lost contact with their 
own relatives. 
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Satisfaction with that frequency of interac- 
tion with kin which was rienced by the 
respondents was tested by asking respondents, 
“Have you been able to see your relatives as 
much as you would like or not as much as you 
would like?’’ The total sample was split quite 
evenly in their answers to this question with a 
few not desiring to make an over-all answer, but 
rather separate answers for some kin. 

Of particular note is the point that although 
there is, as we have seen, little difference by 
ethnicity in actual interaction frequency, the 
Americans more than those with more recent 
ethnic backgrounds perceive their past inter- 
action as not sufficient. Here we may have the 
result of a phase of assimilation in which those 
who have more recently approached the Amer- 
ican cultural pattern of nuclear family independ- 
ence are still concerned with maintaining it, 
while those families which have institutional- 
ized the pattern for several generations feel more 
free to participate in extended kin interaction. 

There is also a difference in response by 
family cycle phase. Those in the later phases be- 
lieve that they have not seen their relatives 
enough, while those in the earlier phases more 
strongly favor the opposite view. The older 
people apparently desire more extended kin 
contact while the younger feel that the status 
quo is sufficient. This finding is consistent with 


an aspect of kinship terminology discovered in 
the study. While those in later phases of the 
family cycle classified their married children as 
“family”, those in the earlier family phases 


classified their parents as “relatives”. Assum- 
ing that more frequent interaction is expected 
in “family” type relationships than in “rela- 
tive’ type relationships, an interesting aspect 
of the “in-law” problem is revealed in the con- 
flict between parents and married children over 
the interaction frequency appropriate to their 
relationship. 

The difference in the evaluations of the suf- 
ficiency of past interaction is particularly large 
when females are considered by family cycle. 
The younger women, married and unmarried 
(those in phases 1 and 2), strongly tend toward 
a belief that their interaction with kin has been 
sufficient. The older female respondents, how- 
ever (those in phases 3-5), feel the opposite. 
Making an inference to one kinship system, 
we may expect conflict in the mother-married 
daughter relationship. The married daughter 
feels that her contact with kin is sufficient while 
her mother desires more contact. If the differ- 
ence in attitude were between men of different 
family cycle phase, the potential conflict would 
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not be as great; it is the women primarily who 
are involved in establishing frequency of kin 
interaction. 

In order to ascertain what factors respondents 
felt were associated with extended kin contact, 
those who felt that they had not been able to 
see their relatives as much as they would like 
were asked why. The overwhelming majority, 
83 per cent, replied that either distance or time 
was the primary reason. 

At another point in the interview respondents 
were asked, “What are the reasons why some 
people keep in touch with some relatives more 
than with other relatives?” The time-cost-dis- 
tance factor is perceived by many as a prime 
factor in determining kin contact. Either the 
distance itself or the cost and/or time involved 
in traveling that distance is mentioned by 39 
per cent of the respondents, That their percep- 
tion of the relative importance of this factor is 
correct is confirmed by our finding of a higher 
correlation of interaction with distance than 
with degree of relationship. 

The occurrence of a family event such as a 
christening, wedding, or funeral or of a need 
arising from illness, for example, was felt by 
45 per cent of the respondents to be a chief 
reason for kin contact. The obligation to attend 
such an event or answer such a need is deter- 
mined by degree or relationship; culture norms 
of extended kinship obligations do influence in- 
teraction to this extent. However, such obliga- 
tions account for only a very small amount of 
contact and the interaction will not occur at all if 
the event or need does not occur. The interac- 
tion in such instances is more of a reaction to a 
situation, a fulfillment of a felt obligation, than 
one in which there is a more spontaneous mo- 
tivation. 

We have, in the responses to this question, an 
insight into a factor responsible for a portion 
of the variation in interaction not accounted for 
by the degree or relationship or distance. Char- 
acteristics of the individual kinsmen or of their 
families, and the lack of common interests be- 
tween kinsmen are perceived as important fac- 
tors by 73 per cent of the respondents. These 
two reasons are very similar in reference, since 
the characteristics of kinsmen which were men- 
tioned—such as personality, relative age, and 
presence or absence of children—are associ- 
ated with common interests and “getting along 
well together.” It is basically a factor which 
could be expressed as the quality of the inter- 
personal relationship involved. 

If less than half the respondents feel that 
their frequency of interaction with kin is suf- 
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TABLE 5. PREFERRED LOCATION OF RESIDENCE FOR KIN BY FAMILY CYCLE PHASE 
AND ETHNICITY AND ACTUAL RESIDENCE OF KIN 





Family Cycle Phase Ethnicity 


1 2 3 45 Amer. Irish Mixed 
Distant city 10% 17% 3% 12% 12% —-% 19% 10% 27% 
Nearby city 28 9 14 15 18 8 26 16 22 
Same metro Area 52 70 43 42 58 37 


Same neighborhood 10 4 30 13 16 14 
100 100 100 100 100 100 


34 26 51 54 161 2063 


Actual 
Total Residence 





Preferred Location 








ficient, and if distance is perceived as the ma- 
jor factor accounting for this insufficiency, it 
might be concluded that there would be a pref- 
erence for kin to live closer than they do. In 
order to test this conclusion the respondents 
were asked, “If you had it within your power 
to have your relatives reside where you wanted, 
which would you set up as the most ideal ar- 
rangement?” The answers presented in Table 
5 show a definite preference for relatives to re- 
side in the same city. About half of the respond- 
ents chese this alternative. In comparing the 
answers to this question with the actual resi- 
dences of kin, we see a definite tendency to de- 
sire that relatives live closer than they actually 
do. ; 

There are not many respondents who desire 
that relatives should live in the same neigh- 
borhood. A common answer was, “In the same 
city—yes, but not in the same neighborhood. I'd 
want them to live close enough so that I could 
visit them anytime I want, but not so close that 
I'd be bumping into them every time I went 
out the door.” The only exception to this aver- 
sion to having relatives in the same neighbor- 
hood is found for respondents in phases 4 and 
5. Thirty per cent of the respondents in this 
phase would prefer as most ideal a situation in 
which their relatives lived in the same neigh- 
borhood. Typically, these respondents in phases 
4 and 5 expressed throughout the interview a 
longing for ease of interaction with kin, ex- 

tessing none of the concern which others had 
or the maintenance of independence from kin. 
They desired instead the frequent visits and 
companionship of kin living nearby. 


3. Common Residence with Kin 

There is one type of arrangement which 
brings about a radical change in the structure 
of interaction. This is the situation of two or 
more nuclear families living in the same house- 
hold. In general, the emphasis in America on 
the independence of the nuclear family is in- 
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compatible with common residence of extended 
kin. ially is this the case in the urban 
American middle class. Common residence with 
extended kin for certain periods of time does 
occur, however, and is important in that the in- 
tensity of interaction in such a situation greatly 
exceeds that which takes place between ex- 
tended kin under the usual circumstances. 

The respondents were asked whether or not 
they had lived with relatives or whether rela- 
tives had lived with them at any time other 
than for a visit. Even in this upper middle-class 
sample, two-thirds had lived with relatives at 
some time. The situations in which it did occur 
were usually temporary. 

Respondents were asked whether they 
thought their common residence with relatives 
was a good arrangement under the circum- 
stances. The answers showed a definite satisfac- 
tion with the arrangement by about half the re- 
spondents. Only one-fourth believed it to be a 
poor situation, and would not do it again under 
similar circumstances, The remainder qualified 
their answers in some way, saying neither yes 
nor no. 

Despite their general satisfaction with their 
own experience in living with relatives, respon- 
dents heavily chose ‘only when necessary’ as 
the best rule to follow about living with rela- 
tives. Their responses confirm the norm of in- 
dependent households for nuclear families. At- 
titudes and practice coincide in this case, but 
they do not coincide on an absolute prohibition 
of joint residence. Only one-fifth of the respond- 
ents believe that relatives should never live to- 
gether. Therefore, the cultural norm prescribing 
joint residence only when necessary, and the 
common social practice of temporary joint res- 
idence of extended kin are in basic agreement. 

Those in Jster phases are more apt to disap- 
prove of cox10n residence without qualifica- 
tion. For many of these respondents, living with 
their married children was a future possibility 
and they seemed to be reacting strongly against 
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it. Their answers suggested that it was because 
their children would not like it, or because it 
would be interferring in their children’s lives 
that they most strongly objected. They person- 
ally would not mind living with kin and 
might enjoy some aspects of it, but believe it 
should never be done because of the disadvan- 
tages from the viewpoint of the married chil- 
dren. The married children are not as strongly 
opposed to the idea as are the parents, If best 
for the parents, most will vy 9 it. 

In summary, within the limitations of the 
sample mentioned above, this study of the 
extended kinship system in the urban middle 
class reveals that: 

1. Variations in frequency of interaction 
are not explained by the sex, ethnic background 
or family cycle phase of these middle-class .¢- 
spondents. . 

2. Degree of kin relationship and especially 
distance of residence of kin are the mos: im- 


portant variables with respect to extended kin- 
ship interaction, accounting for most of the vari- 
ation in frequency of interaction. 

3. While the cultural norm of bilaterality is 
maintained, actual kinship systems are structured 
greatly by the ecological situation generated by 
geographic mobility. 

4. Half of the respondents feel that the fre- _ 
quency of interaction with kin which they have 
experienced has been insufficient. 

5. There is a desire for kin to live closer 
than they now do—but not too close. Common 
residence with kin is st.ongly disap»roved. 

In general, it appears that in the middle class 
the pattern .f independent nr. lear families 
is well institutionalized ana that there is a con- 
cern that the nuclear famuy be not also isolated 
from extended «in. Geographic 1_o.niity is the 
factor upon which the question of isolation 
hinges. 


1663 GROVES CONFERENCE 


Theme: “THE FAMILY IN HEALTH AND ILLNESS” 
Time: April 29, 30 and May 1, 1963 
Place: The Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri 
For information write: 
Program Chairman: Clatk E. Vincent, 5110 Edgemoor Lane, Bethesda 14, Md. 


Local Arrangements Chairmen: Bert Y. Glassberg, 5850 Waterman Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo.; 
Donald L. Taylor, 909 Ohio St., East St. Louis, Mo. 
Preliminary Registration: Edwin J. Fritz, 5402 Wren Ave., St. Louis 20, Mo. 


Meeting with the Groves Conference: 


American Association of Marriage Counselors, April 28, afternoon and evening. 
Executive Committee, National Council on Family Relations, April 27 and morning of 28th. 


This year’s Groves Conference theme brings together two age-old areas of concern—the family 
and illness. Much of the considerable literature which emphasizes the importance of the family in 
individual health and illness is limited to only selected aspects of family life (child-rearing pat- 
terns, parental attitudes and mother-child dyads), and to a one-way focus upon these selected 
aspects as causal factors in illness. Only recently has there been more than passing interest in the 
relation of the total family to illness and in the impact of illness upon familial structure and 
relationships. The several hundred studies of the mother’s causal role in psychosomatic and mental 
illnesses, for example, have previously ignored the mother’s relationships with her other children 
—the ER fori core siblings of the patient. And only recently has attention been given to the 
impact of the schizophrenic child upon the mother. In fact, we know very little about even the 
effect of a colic baby or a frail infant upon the mother or upon marital relations. 

A variety of questions await answers concerning what individual illness (physical or mental, 
temporary or chronic) does to families as social units. Is illness similar to the economic depression 
of the 1930's in that it further weakens weak families and strengthens strong families? What 
changes in familial roles and structure accompany illness? Are there familial patterns of response 
to illness ? Does hypochondriasis or physical cultism run in families? 

It may be that a ready acceptance of the “ideal-typical” model of the isolated nuclear family 
has obscured the existence of a viable extended family in this country. How typical is Sussman’s 
(Continued on page 351) 
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~ Closeness to Blood Relatives Outside 
the Immediate Family 


LEE N. ROBINS anp MIRODA TOMANEC 
Washington University 


CONSIDERABLE interest has been shown 
in recent years in testing Parsons’ statement 
that the contemporary middle-class American 
urban family is characterized by an “almost 
symmetrical onion-type structure’ which re- 
sults in “the structural isolation of the individ- 
ual conjugal family.”* His observation that 
both affect and obligations are concentrated 
mainly within the nuclear family does not, of 
course, deny that there are also bonds, albeit 
weaker than in some other societies, between 
the members of the nuclear family and other 
consanguineal relatives. Many studies? have pre- 
sented evidence that such bonds exist, but few 
have presented evidence concerning the con- 
ditions under which bonds to consanguineal 
relatives in the larger family are maintained, 
attempted to test the extent to which the ideally 
symmetrical pattern with respect to line of de- 
scent is observed in practice, or sought to spec- 
ify the norms governing the selection among 
the available relatives of those with whom to 
maintain reciprocal performance of services 
and demonstrations of concern and affection. 
Studies which have presented evidence that 
the nature of relationships with relatives vary 
under certain conditions include Litwak’s study 
of young American mothers in Buffalo,* Will- 
mott and Young's study of slum and suburban 
London communities, and Schneider and Ho- 


1 Talcott Parsons, ‘“The Social Structure of the Family,” 
in Ruth N. Anshen, editor, The Family: Its Function and 
Destiny, New York: Harper, 1959, p. 250. 

2 Marvin B. Sussman, ‘‘The Help Pattern in the Middle 
Class Family,’’ American Sociological Review, 18 (February, 
1953), pp. 22-28; and ‘‘The Isolated Nuclear Family: Fact 
or Fiction,’’ Social Problems, 6 (Spring, 1956), pp. 333-40; 
W. Bell and M. D. Boat, ‘Urban Neighborhoods and In- 
formal Social Relations,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 
62 (January, 1957), pp. 391-98; Scott Greer, ‘Urbanism 
Reconsidered,’’ American Sociological Review, 21 (February, 
1956), pp. 19-25; Morris Axelrod, ‘‘Urban Structure and 
Social Participation,’’ American Sociological Review, 21 
(February, 1956), pp. 13-18; Floyd Dotson, ‘‘Patterns of 
Voluntary Association Among Urban Working-Class Fam- 
ilies,"’ American Sociological Review, 16 (October, 1951), 
Pp. 689-93, 

® Eugene Litwak, ‘‘Occupational Mobility and Extended 
Family Cohesion,’’ and ‘‘Geographic Mobility and Extended 
Family Cohesion,’’ American Sociological Review, 25 (Feb- 
ruary and June, 1960), pp. 9-21 and 385-94. 

“Michael Young and Peter Willmott, Family and Kin- 
ship in East London, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
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man's study of the kinship terminology em- 
ployed by Harvard students. These studies 

ve considered the role of geographic separa- 
tion, occupational mobility, and line of descent 
in determining relationships with relatives out- 
side the nuclear family. Both Litwak’s study and 
Willmott and Young’s found middle-class 
family ties less affected by geographic separa- 
tion than lower class family ties. Willmott and 
Young found that social mobility on the part 
of the nuclear family interfered with maintain- 
ing close relationships, although the difference 
was found only among male informants and 
was perceived more by families whose status 
was lower than their relatives than by families 
whose status was higher. Litwak found that up- 
wardly mobile families had more contact with 
relatives than the class from which they had 
risen, but less than the class to which they 
moved. Maternal relatives were found to be 
closer than paternal by both Willmott and 
Young (as reflected in visiting patterns of both 
slum and suburban families) and Schneider and 
Homans (as reflected by the use of informal 
terms of address to aunts and uncles). 

The current study was designed to test the 
hypothesis that the American family, while 
ideally symmetrical, in practice emphasizes re- 
lationships with maternal relatives. To test this 
hypothesis it was necessary to control on vari- 
dies other than line of descent which previous 


investigations indicated might influence the 
selection of relatives with whom one interacts. 


Therefore, our study can also be viewed to 
some extent as a replication of previous studies 
of the effect of geographic distance, social sta- 
tus, and kinship role on closeness of relatives. 
However, in the interest of evaluating relation- 
Ships with the maternal vs. the paternal line as 
a whole, it extends its investigation to kin- 
ship roles other than those of Ego’s parents and 
siblings, which formed the basis of Litwak’s 
and Willmott and Young's studies, and to 





1957; Peter Willmott and Michael Young, Family and Class 
in a London Suburb, London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1960. See particularly Chapter IX in the former and Chapter 
VII in the latter volume. 

5 David M. Schneider and George C. Homans, ‘‘Kinship 
Terminology and the American Kinship System,’’ American 
Anthropologist, 57 (December, 1955),j p. 1199. 
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other forms of interaction in addition to visit- 
ing, financial aid, and terms of address, which 
have been the central interests of previous 
studies. 


METHODS 

The present study should be viewed as a pilot 
attempt to develop promising hypotheses, since 
it suffers from serious limitations in selection 
of a sample. In the interest of collecting a fairly 
sizeable set of interiews to work with, careful 
sampling was neglected. The interviews were 
collected by students in a junior-senior level 
course in Marriage and the Family. The class 
developed a standardized questionnaire and 
standard kinship chart notations which per- 
mitted collection of information about rela- 
tionships between informants and every sec- 
ondary and tertiary consanguineal relative in 
Ego’s own generation and in the first and second 


ascendent generations (i.e., all grandparents, 


parents’ siblings, first cousins, and grandparents’ 
siblings) who had survived at least until Ego 
reached the age of five years. (Information 
about affinal relatives was also collected but will 
not be discussed in the present paper.) Each 
student was asked to interview three inform- 
ants between the ages of 18 and 45, but was not 
required to meet other sampling specifications. 
Interviews took about three hours to complete, 
varying in length with the size of the family 
ak Ego’s fund of information. One hundred 
and sixty-two informants were interviewed. Of 
these, interviews with 22 were not adequately 
recorded and were dropped from the study, 
leaving interviews with 140 informants, who 
reported on their relationships with a total of 
2,609 consanguineal relatives—388 grandpar- 
ents, 690 aunts and uncles, 1,073 first cousins, 
and 458 great aunts and uncles. The mean num- 
ber of relatives per informant was 18.6, with 
a range of 3 to 70. 

The questionnaire was designed to obtain 
a measure of closeness of interaction between 
Ego and relatives on the paternal and maternal 
side and to control on variables other than 
line of descent which might influence this in- 
teraction. Our measure of closeness of inter- 
action is the number of avenues used for com- 
munication, performance of services, and ful- 
fillment of obligations between Ego and his rel- 
atives. We intentionally omitted measures of 
affection and res not expressed by con- 
crete acts; nor did we distinguish between acts 
grudgingly and willingly performed, since we 
wanted to measure the extent to which kinship 
roles were fulfilled, not personal preference or 
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sentiment. Frequency with which a given ave- 
nue had been used was not taken into account 
because of the difficulty in obtaining reliable es- 
timates of frequency. Acts which we agreed 
on as indicators of closeness included: Ego’s 
knowing the relative’s address, visiting the rela- 
tive, spending nights in his home, the rela- 
tive’s having lived in Ego’s home, mutual finan- 
cial aid, mutual care and supervision of each 
other or each other’s children, mutual attentions 
when sick, participation in family ceremonies 
and exchanges of presents, communication by 
telephone and letter, inheritance of names and 
property, and use of informal terms of address. 
Questions were. also asked which permitted 
evaluation of the informant’s and his rela- 
tive’s opportunity to perform these acts—in- 
cluding their relative ages, whether they had 
ever lived in the same town, whether either had 
children, whether the relative had died, and if 
so, his and Ego’s age at his death. Each act was 
scored as present, absent despite having the op- 
portunity to perform the act, or no opportunity. 
Opportunities for financial aid from a relative 
were not considered to exist, for instance, if the 
relative was not yet self-supporting; opportu- 
nities for visiting a relative were not considered 


to exist if the relative lived in Ego’s home; 


opportunities to have someone in the family 
named for the relative were not considered to 
exist if the relative was still alive in a Jewish 
family, or younger than the existing offspring, 
etc. Closeness between Ego and his relative was 
scored as the per cent of positive acts by Ego 
and his relative based on the total number of 
acts for which the opportunity existed. Close- 
ness scores were grouped in 15 per cent inter- 
vals. 

For each informant's family, a ‘family close- 
ness” score was computed by finding the me- 
dian of the closeness scores for all his reported 
relatives. Th-se whose family median fell at 45 
per cent or higher were considered members of 
“‘close’’ families; the remainder were considered 
members of “distant” families, Each relative of 
each Ego was considered “close” to Ego if his 
score fell in an interval higher than that in 
which the median for Ego’s particular family 
fell. 

Control variables were included to test three 
hypotheses which grew out of the studies of oth- 
ers referred to above: 1) that rate of interac- 
tion would vary with the kinship role of the 
person with whom Ego was interacting; 2) that 
nuclear families rather than individuals feel 
obligations toward a given relative, which leads 
to the corollary that the share of obligation 
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falling upon a single Ego will be larger as the 
number of members of his nuclear family is 
smaller; 3) that rate of interaction with rela- 
tives, like the rate of interaction with non- 
relatives, is influenced by homologies of status 
and location between Ego and his relative. To 
ascertain the relative’s kinship role, each relative 
was placed on a kinship chart. Number of sib- 
lings was used to measure the size of Ego’s nu- 
clear family. To test homologies of status and 
location, for Ego and each relative, sex, age, his 
own and breadwinner’s occupation, education, 
martial and parental status, religion, ethnic 
background, and the length of time they had 
lived in the same town or within 50 miles 
of each other were asked. 


THE SAMPLE 

Since students were not required to meet 
wawieg ere, they tended to choose inform- 
ants who were readily accessible—largely 
their fellow students at a midwestern, private, 
coeducational university. Students accounted for 
74 per cent of all informants. Inevitably then, 
the sample of informants was also young (80 
per cent under 25), white (99 per cent), un- 
married (76 per cent), and had white collar 
breadwinners (79 per cent). Forty-five per 
cent of the informants were male and 55 per 
cent female. 


FINDINGS 

A. Family Size 

The number of consanguineal relatives was 
not found to be related to how close the family 
was. About half of both large (20 or more rela- 
tives) and small families (19 or fewer) had an 
average closeness score of 45 per cent or 
higher. 


B. Characteristics of Ego Related to Family 

Closeness 

When Ego was young, single, or without 
children if married,* he was likely to be close to 
his relatives (Table 1). If he was the only child 
or had only one or two siblings, he appeared 
somewhat more likely to be close to his rela- 
tives than if he was one of a large nuclear fam- 
ily, but differences were slightly below signifi- 
cance (p< .10). If he and his family were 
Jewish, he was likely to be close to the ex- 


* This difference between married Egos with and without | 


children was below statistical significance. However, com- 
putation of the contingency coefficient (C = .22) indicated 
that this difference accounted for a significant proportion of 
the variance.‘ The small X* apparently results from the small 
number of married Egos in the sample. 
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TABLE 1. CHARACTERISTICS OF EGO 
RELATED TO FAMILY CLOSENESS 





Per Cent with: 





Distant Close 
Family Family 
(Mdn. (Mdn. 

Closeness Closeness 
<45%) + =45%+) 


“Gnder os 45 55 


25 or above 79 21 28 
Marital Status* 
i 4 56 


Married 79 21 33 
Having Children 
Has Children 89 11 19 
Married, no 
children 64 14 
Number of Siblings 
Zero to two 47 90 
Three or more 70 27 
Religion 
89 
21 
25 


Number 





w 
n 


Protestant 
Catholic 57 


t carta ip 32 

Ethnic Background* 
Old Amer., Brit., 
rish 61 


2S S&F S& 


64 
71 


I 
Other European 42 





* Statistically significant. 
N’s vary as a result of omitting cases where the rele- 
vant characteristic of Ego was not reported. 


tended family, and if his family was of Euro- 

extraction other than from the British 
Isles, he was likely to be close to the extended 
family. 

Whether Ego was male or female, whether 
he had or had not attended college, whether 
his breadwinner was a blue or white collar 
worker were not related to his closeness to his 
family. 


C. Characteristics of Relatives with Whom Ego 

Has Close Contact 

To distinguish the characteristics of relatives 
with whom Ego has relatively close contact, 
families were grouped by their median close- 
ness scores. Relatives falling at the median or 
below for their particular families were com- 
pared with relatives closer to Ego than the me- 
dian for their family. 

By far the most striking determinant of close- 
ness was the kinship role occupied by the rela- 
tive. Ego was closer to his grandparents than 
to other consanguineal relatives, followed next 
by aunts and uncles, then cousins, with great 
aunts and uncles very rarely among the relatives 
to whom he was closer than average (Table 2). 

Since kinship roles were so important, it was 
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TABLE 2. KINSHIP ROLE AND CLOSENESS 





Per Cent 





Equal to or 


More Distant Closer to 





parents* 
Aunts and uncles 
Cousins 
Great aunts and 
uncles** 


690 
1,073 
458 





* Significantly closer than every other kinship role at 
the .001 level. 

** Significantly more distant than every other kinship 
role at the .001 level. 


necessary to control on kinship role when seek- 
ing other determinants. Within kinship roles, 
maternal relatives were found to be closer than 
paternal relatives, female relatives closer than 
male relatives, relatives who have lived in the 
same town with Ego closer than those who have 
only lived away, and those single closer than 
those married (Table 3). These differences 
were found to be statistically significant within 
all kinship roles except between maternal and 
paternal great aunts and uncles, between the 
sexes for grandparents and great aunts and un- 
cles, between single and married aunts and un- 
cles, and between great aunts and uncles who 
did and did not live in Ego’s town. The non- 
significant differences were in the same direc- 
tion as the significant ones except in the case of 
maternal vs, paternal great aunts and uncles. 
There was a slight tendency for Ego to be less 
close to relatives who had been divorced than 
to those who had not, but the differences were 
below significance. Only among aunts and un- 
cles was the proportion of distant relatives 
among the divorced not higher than the pro- 
portion among the married relatives who had 
not been divorced. 

The social status of the relative, measured 
either by his own education or his breadwinner’s 
occupation, was not significantly related to 
closeness. 

DIscussION 

That Ego is close to his grandparents and 
distant from his great aunts and uncles seems 
so expected a finding that it hardly warrants 
comment. However, this finding could have been 
anticipated not only on the basis of our common 
experiences in our culture but also as a corollary 
of Parsons’ description of the American kin- 
ship structure. In his well-known diagram of 
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this structure,’ grandparents, aunts, and uncles 
fall within the “outer circle,” while cousins, 
great aunts, and great’ uncles fall beyond it. 
The “outer circle” includes all relatives who 
are within the nuclear families of members of 
Ego’s nuclear family. If we accept Parsons’ 
statement that one’s loyalty to one’s own nuclear 
family is the primary obligation, we would ex- 
pect that the resulting close association of Ego 
with his parents is likely to involve his second 
closest association with those relatives to whom 
the parents feel their primary obligation, the 
parents’ nuclear families, which include Ego’s 
grandparents, aunts, and uncles. This finding 
substantiated our hypothesis that kinship role 
would be an important variable on which to 
control. 

Our findings also tend to support our hy- 
pothesis that the rate of fulfillment of obli- 
gations outside the nuclear family increases as 
the nuclear family is smaller, though differences 
are much less impressive than differences re- 
sulting from kinship role, But other findings 
of this study suggest that the reason for in- 
creased activity by members of small nuclear 
families may not be simply the peonting out 
of obligations among fewer peop e, as we had 
supposed. A more general explanation seems 
to be that Ego has a relatively constant amount 
of time and effort to devote to interaction with 
relatives, and that his primary obligations are to 
members of his nuclear family. Whatever en- 
larges the nuclear family, whether it is the pres- 
ence of many siblings in Ego’s family of orienta- 
tion or Ego’s entering a new nuclear family 
through marriage or expanding it through 
childbirth, reduces the amount of time and 
effort available to expend on relatives outside 
the nuclear family. When Ego has few siblings 
or has not yet entered into marriage, his rela- 
tionships to his relatives outside the nuclear 
family are closer. As he marries, and particularly 
as he has children of his own, his relationships 
with his secondary relatives’ diminish. These 
findings support Parsons’ observation that 
“ego by his marriage is drastically segregated 
from his family of orientation and other 
relatives.”"® The demands of the nuclear family 
of the relatives with whom Ego has contact 
similarly appears to determine the closeness of 
his relationship to them. His greater closeness to 
grandparents than to aunts and uncles (al- 
though both are members of his parents’ nuclear 
families) can be explained by the fact that the 


TOp. cit., p. 243. 
*T. Parsons, Ibid., p. 252. 
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TABLE 3, CHARACTERISTICS OF RELATIVES RELATED TO CLOSENESS 
TO EGO FOR EACH KINSHIP ROLE 





Per Cent Closer to Ego than Family Median 





Aunts and Uncles 


Great Aunts 


Cousins and Uncles 





Per Cent 


N Per Cent N Per Cent N 





48* 
45 203 33 


49 184 
56 204 


— _ 47 
Ever Married 53 388 41 


Location 
Lived in Ego’s town 62* 260 45° 
Never lived in Ego’s 
town 39 104 35 
History of Divorce 
Divorced 45 22 48 
Married, no divorce 57 334 40 


34° 
46 


Marital Statust 
Single 








519 9 223 


553 14 236 


558 8 207 
465 14 251 


649 
396 12 


43* 621 16 
236 30 410 11 


65 26 19 6 18 
520 43 377 12 304 


322 43* 
368 30 


345 31* 
340 42 


74 42* 


66 
585 30 322 











* Statistically significant. 
} For sum of partial chi squares, df=4, p<.001 


N’s vary as a result of omitting cases where the relevant information about the relative was not obtained. 


families of procreation of his aunts and uncles 
do not include members of Ego’s nuclear 
family, while the families of procreation of his 
grandparents do. Marriage then segregates the 
aunts and uncles from him, but not the grand- 
parents. Similarly his distance from his great 
aunts and uncles can be explained by the ex- 
tent to which their family activities are concen- 
trated on the family group in which they act as 
parents and grandparents. Where more distant 
relatives, both great aunts and uncles and cou- 
sins, have not entered into families of procrea- 
tion, and therefore do not have parental and 
grtandparental roles to fulfill, Ego was found to 
be closer to them. Townsend, in his study of old 
people in a London slum,° similarly found that 
siblings tended to drift apart after the death 
of the parents unless one or both of the siblings 
were unmarried. It is particularly interesting that 
the Jewish family, which is commonly believed 
to be close to its extended family (and was 
found to be so in this study), has the lowest av- 
erage number of offspring of the three large re- 
ligious groups in America. It would be worth 
exploring to what extent the cohesion of the ex- 
tended Jewish family can be explained by the 
smallness of the nuclear family. 

Our third hypothesis, that homologies of sta- 
tus and location would be important was only 


® Peter Townsend, The Family Life of Old People, Lon- 
don: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957, pp. 100 ff. 
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periey confirmed, Geographic location, even 
or these predominantly middle-class families, 
appeared to be an important determinant. 
Within each kinship role, relatives in the same 
town are closer to Ego than those who live else- 
where. While this Ending appears not to sup- 
port the findings of Litwak and Willmott and 
Young concerning middle-class families, we 
should point out that our finding is highly de- 
pendent on our definition of who has the op- 
portunity for performing acts designated as in- 
dicating closeness. While one clearly does not 
write letters or travel to visit a relative if one 
lives in the same town, or telephone fzequently 
if one lives at a distance, there remain other acts 
such as attending family ceremonies and noti- 
fying of family occasions, which while not im- 
possible for relatives who live out of town, 
are clearly more convenient for those relatives 
who are geographically near. It seems highly 
probable that the convenience with which acts 
are performed will be a factor in their perform- 
ance. We do not know from our data whether 
geographic distance also makes relatives feel 
subjectively less close.?° 


3° Sussman’s paper, ‘‘Family Continuity: Selective Factors 
which Affect Relationship between Families at Generation 
Levels," Marriage and Family Living, 16 (May, 1954), pp. 
112-20, suggests that geographic distance diminishes acts of 
closeness where family relationships are harmonious, but in- 
creases them where relationships are strained. If we assume 
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Homologies of status do not appear to be 
very important in determining relationships 
with relatives. From the point of view of age 
and marital status, Egos most resembled their 
cousins, but cousins were less close to them than 
gtandparents and aunts and uncles. To the ex- 
tent that Ego’s marital status resembled that of 
most of his older relatives—that is, as he mar- 
ried and had children, his closeness to them de- 
clined rather than increased. Although Egos 
were almost all college students, they did not 
choose among their relatives on the basis of the 
relatives’ education. Although they came largely 
from families supported by white collar bread- 
winners and had every expectation of them- 
selves holding high status occupations, they 
showed no preference for white collar over blue 
collar relatives. Our data, therefore, failed to 
support these findings of Willmott and Young 
that relationships outside the nuclear family 
are weaker if one nuclear family is more up- 
wardly mobile than another as well as the find- 
ing of Litwak that family visiting increases 
with Ego’s status. Studies of Axelrod, Bell and 
Boat, and Sussman (see footnote 2), like ours, 
found no important differences between the 
closeness to secondary relatives based on the 
status either of Ego or of his relative. These 
points in particular need retesting in a sample 
which has a broader economic base and which is 
representative of the family types and the social 
strata existing in the general population. It is 
quite possible that our student informants dis- 
criminate among their relatives less on the ba- 
sis of occupation and education than they will 
after they are setting their social status through 
their own or their husband’s job and after their 
involvement in their future families of pro- 
creation forces them to choose among available 
relatives in whom to invest their more limited 
remaining energies. 

Homologies of religion and ethnicity could 
not be tested in this study because we are 
dealing with consanguineal relatives only, who 
with very rare exceptions shared Ego’s religious 
and ethnic identification. However, we have 
also collected information about relationships 
between Ego and the spouses of these relatives. 
Analysis of Ego’s relationships with affinal rela- 
tives may show that ‘or affinal relatives, status 
similarities have more importance than for his 
relationship with consanguineal relatives. Aff- 





that most relationships between relatives tend toward the 
harmonious, his paper would support our findings that even 
for middle-class families, geographic distance is negatively 
associated with closeness. 
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nal relatives in this respect, may hold a middle 
poner between consanguineal relatives, whose 

inship role is the chief determinant of inter- 
action, and friends and potential marriage part- 
ners, where status similarities have been re- 
ported to be very important determinants of 
relationships. 

This study points to the central role that 
middle-class women play in maintaining rela- 
tionships with relatives. Female relatives tend 
to be closer to Ego than male relatives, and 
relatives to whom he is related through his 
mother tend to be closer than those to whom 
he is related through his father. The greater 
closeness to female relatives can probably be 
explained by the fact that women tend to act as 
the representative of the nuclear family in ful- 
filling obligations to relatives. Therefore, any 
given Ego is more likely to have had contact 
with his female’ than with his male relatives. 
The central role of the woman in pemoanies 
duties imposed by kinship apparently also pro- 
vides opportunities for her to show preference 
for the maternal side of the family despite the 
normative pattern of treating maternal and pa- 
ternal relatives equally. In those activities with 
relatives which are not clearly obligatory, a 
woman is able to express her preference for her 
own blood relatives, and in doing so increase 
their contact with her children as compared with 
her husband's relatives’ contact. This tendency 
to emphasize the maternal line is recognized by 
the informants themselves, who when asked to 
which side they felt closer, named the mother’s 
family in 60 per cent of the cases, the father’s 
family in only 31 per cent, and could not choose 
between them in 9 per cent. We have, there- 
fore, supported our initial hypothesis that in 
practice the American family emphasizes rela- 
tionships with maternal over paternal relatives. 

If our explanation for how this occurs is 
correct, that is, if it in fact depends on the cen- 
tral role of women in carrying out kinship ob- 
ligations, future studies of the patterns or in- 
teraction with relatives outside the nuclear fam- 
ily should take into account the hierarchy of 
demands on women created by obligations to 
spouse, children, siblings, and parents. The 
smaller nuclear family in the middle class, and 
its subsequent decreased demands on the house- 
wife’s time, may explain Litwak’s finding that 
there is more contact between housewives and 
their relatives as their social status increases. 


11 Jerzy Berent in ‘‘Fertility and Social Mobility,”’ Pops- 
lation Studies, 5 (March, 1952), pp. 244-60 has shown that 
the number of offspring in upwardly mobile families falls 
between the number in the class from which they came and 
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His study might show that the middle class is families when family size is 
no more likely to maintain ties with relatives controlled. But further research will be neces- 
sary, in particular, studies permitting ade- 
the a ~ which ae ae Steaiets, sea ame quate “esaypepam of all social classes and 
mobile families probably had smaller families than the lower ethnic if we wish to specify more pre- 
Sele Sn eee SO ANNES, END Ne NOTE PY daly the craditions under Sle dines and 


families had a medium amount of contact with relatives, . 7 X " ‘ 
this would be consistent with our finding that family size distance in relationships with the extended 


is negatively associated with contact with relatives. family occur. 





REGISTRATION OF MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES 

Accurate and complete statistics relating to marriage and divorce are of utmost importance to 
all groups and inaivbioals concerned with the stability of the Nation's families. Only 3 the basis 
of such information can trends in family formation and dissolution be accurately revealed, meas- 
ured and evaluated, as well as significant deviations from these trends. 

Statistics relating to marriage and divorce in the U.S. are not uniform nor are they complete. 
Several states have not established central files of marriage and divorce records. Moreover, the 
report forms which are in use in some of the states having central files do not include items which 
are important for statistical purposes. In order to improve the quality of statistical pu . In 
order to my the quality of statistical data, the National Vital Statistics Division of the National 
Center for Health Statistics of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has established 
Marriage and Divorce Registration Areas with the cooperation of -State and local registrars. In 
order to qualify for participating in these Areas a state must meet the four criteria listed below. 
The MRA now includes 35 states; the DRA includes 21. The table below indicates which criteria 
remain to be met for those states which do not participate. 


CRITERIA FOR STATE PARTICIPATION IN THE MARRIAGE REGISTRATION AREA AND 
IN THE DIVORCE REGISTRATION AREA 
1, The existence of adequate central files of marriage records, or of divorce and annulment records. 
2. The use of a statistical record form containing items of information recommended by the Public Health 
Conference on Records and Statistics. 
3. A functioning registration system with all local areas reporting regularly to the State Office. 
4. An agreement between the State office and the National Vital Statistics Division for joint testing of regis- 
tration completeness and accuracy. 
5. States not listed are in both MRA and DRA. 


REGISTRATION AREAS: CRITERIA FOR PARTICIPATION 
(X=Criterion met; —= Criterion not met) ‘ 








State or area DRA 
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Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 

, Connecticut 
Dela 


ware 
District of Columbia 
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Pa Agreemer't for joint testing of registration completeness and accuracy is not made prior to meeting the other 
three criteria. 

> Central files established beginning January 1, 1962. 

Nore: For further information write to Marriage and Divorce Statistics Branch, National Vital Statistics 
Division, National Center for Health Statistics, Public Health Service, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C 
(Continued on page 401) 
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Family Integration and Related Factors 
in a Rural Fringe Population 


HANS SEBALD anp WADE H. ANDREWS* 
Obio State University 


Movemenr to the fringe areas of metro- 
politan cities has become one of the most pro- 
nounced patterns of population mere | in 
American society.1 For the sociologist the func- 
tion of the family in this movement is a ma- 
jor problem for investigation. The adjustment 
of these families to their new environment is 
= of the fundamental elements of this prob- 
em. 

This article deals with the specific problem 
of the relationship between the degree of fam- 
ily integration among non-farm families living 
in the rural fringe and their level of community 
satisfaction, social participation, formal educa- 
tion, rural background, length of fringe resi- 
dence, age and size of family. Generally speak- 
ing, the question asked was: How does degree 


of family integration in the fringe family vary: 
with these seven other variables? Clearly, then, . 


we are not dealing here with a comparative 
study between different types of residential 
areas. The sole focus is upon the rural fringe. 
Future research may reveal differences from one 
rcsidential area to the other. 


THE FAMILY IN THE RURAL 
FRINGE AREA 
A considerable number of studies have been 
done over the last years concentrating upon 
areas, primarily residential in nature, which fell 


under the omnibus concept of “suburbs.”? The 


* The authors are Assistant Instructor of Sociology and 
Associate Professor of Rural Sociology respectively. This re- 
port is from data developed in a thesis from a larger study 
of migration in the rural fringe being made under the di- 
rection of Wade H. Andrews by the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station and is reasearch report No. 41-62. 

1See statistics in Current Poulation Reports: Population 
Characteristics, Series P. 20, No. 98, U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, January 25, 1960, Washington, D.C. which indicates 
the rapid suburban growth and the insignificant growth, or 
almost arrest of the growth, of the central city. Stud:es on 
this centrifugal movement are presented by Wendell Bell, 
‘*Peripheral Expansion in Milwaukee County,’ Am. Journal 
of Sociology, 54: 118-125, September, 1948; Amos H. Haw- 
ley, The Changing Shape of Metropolitan America: Decen- 
tralization Since 1920, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955; 
Wade H. Andrews, 1960 Changes in Population and Agri- 
culture in Obio and Their Implications, Research Circular 
104 of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 1961, 
Wooster, Ohio. 
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focus of these studies was the urban residen- 
tial area more or less contiguous to the large 
metropolitan center. However, relatively little 
inquiry has been made into the further out- 
lying rural fringe area which, more and 
more, adopts the character of a new residential 
settlement. The broad concept of fringe area 
was usually defined as the area containing mixed 
rural and urban land uses lying immediately 
outside of the city limits. The value of this 
concept, however, was usually merely of a sen- 
sitizing nature—as over and against one of a 
specific nature. A finer distinction can be made. 

'wo types of fringe areas can be distinguished: 
(1) The urban fringe, which comprises the ur- 
banized land areas contiguous to the city and 
includes the satellite cities and villages which 
fall within the Standard Metropolitan Statisti- 
cal Area;* and (2) the rural fringe which in- 
cludes the less densely populated unincorpo- 
rated areas around the cities where agricultural 
land uses are still prevalent.’ The formerly 
strictly agricultural land on the rural fringe, 
which once was classified as the hinterland of 
the city, is now in the intermediate position in- 
cluding both farming areas and non-farm 
dwelling areas of families whose main income 
is derived from city-located jobs and occupa- 
tions. The invasion of the rural farm area by 
urban families that both orient themselves to- 
ward and depend economically upon the 





2 An example is William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organiza- 
tion Man, New York: Simon and Schuster, 1956. Some fur- 
ther studies of this type are, of. cit.; Robin M. Williams, 
“Friendship and Social Values in a Suburban Community: 
An Exploratory Study,’’ Pacific Sociological Review, 2: 3-10, 
1959; Basil G. Zimmer and Amos H. Hawley, ‘'Suburbani- 
zation and Church Participation,’’ Rural Sociology, 37: 348- 
54, 1959. 

3 For a comprehensive discussion of the concept ‘‘fringe’’ 
and ‘“‘rural-urban fringe’’ see Samual W. Blizzard, ‘‘Dis- 
cussion of the Rural-Urban Fringe,’’ Rural Sociology, 18: 
118-19, 1953; also see other articles in the same issue. 

* See definition in U.S. Census of Population 1960, Gen- 
eral Population Characteristics PC (1) Series, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, p. VIII. 

6 The distinction of the rural fringe from the urban fringe 
was previously defined by Wade H. Andrews in a paper 
entitled, ‘‘Social and Physical Migration in the Rural 
Fringe,’ for the Rural Sociological Society Meeting, 1957, 
at the University of Maryland. 
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metropolitan center is accompanied by prob- 
lems of adjustment. These py, sorea on re- 
lated to problems of integration on the com- 
munity level as well as to problems of integra- 


tion on the family level. 


FAMILY INTEGRATION 


Integration is a niger that has been adopted 
by sociologists not only with various defini- 
tions but also in noes to a wide variety of 
different social systems.® 

In connection with the family, several def- 
initions of integration singled out certain facets 
of cohesiveness. Some writers emphasized nor- 
mative harmony, agreement upon and adher- 
ence to group values or ideologies; others 
noted functional aspects of cooperation and di- 
vision of labor. Still others stressed affectional 
interdependence; and finally, there were au- 
thors who emphasized common goal orienta- 
tion as integration. A number of definitions con- 
tained only one of these aspects, while others 
included several. For the of this study 
a definition was accepted that included norma- 
tive, moral, affectional, and functional elements. 
Thus family integration is defined as the de- 
gree to which mensbers: (1) subordinate their 
aspirations to fanzily goals, (2) accept the rules 
and beliefs of the family, (3) are interdepend- 
ent in their need for affection, and (4) coop- 


erate spontaneously and voluntarily. 
It must be made clear that in the context of 
this study the concept of family integration 


was only concerned with relationship within 
the nuclear family and not within the larger 
group or relatives of the consanguine family or 
“family of orientation." A distinction has been 
made between familism and family integra- 
tion. Familism as usually used included the 
meaning of both nuclear family integration 
and kinship orientation. It is true that familistic 
attitude may pertain to various types of familial 
structures, but it is important to make a separate 
operational distinction between these struc- 
tures, Members of different structures may dif- 


For a review of different meanings of integration see 
Werner S. Landecker, ‘‘Types of Integration and Their 
Measurement,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 56: 332-340, 
1951. More specific accounts on forms of integration can be 
found in Pitirim A. Sorokin, ‘‘Forms and Problems of Culture- 
Integration and Methods of Their Study,’’ Rural Sociology, 
1: 128-141, 1936; and Robert C. Angell, The Moral In- 
tegration of American Cities; Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. 

™ See discussion of this differentiation in Talcott Parsons, 
“The Social Structure of the Family,’’ in Ruth H. Anshen 
(ed.), The Family: Its Function and Destiny, New York: 
Harper, 1959. 
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fer significantly from each other in the specific 
manner of their familistic attitudes.* This prob- 
lem has been largely ignored by the indiscrimi- 
nate use of the “umbrella” concept of familism. 
We prefer to use the concept of family inte- 
as specifically applicable to the nuclear 
amily, and independent from extended kin- 
ship orientation. 


METHODOLOGY 


The outer limits of the Census-defined “ur- 
banized area” of Columbus constituted the 
inner boundary of the rural fringe, and the 
outer boundary was the same as that of Frank- 
lin County which is coterminous with the met- 
ropolitan area. The area defined as the urban 
fringe of Columbus was thus excluded from the 
referent of rural fringe. The respondents were 
selected by a rete ¢ method. An area sam- 
ple of 25 per cent of the square mile units of 
the rural fringe of Columbus was selected by 
random methods; then, a population sample 
of 25 per cent of the household heads residing 
in the area sample was selected at random. This 
provided a sample of 6.5 per cent of the resi- 
dents of the Columbus rural fringe area. The 
completed interviews totaled 303. Of these, 154 
were recent in-migrant families with children 
at home. None of these families were engaged in 
agriculture as an occupation.® 

The schedule included a scale to measure 
family integration. (See Table 1). Four re- 
sponses were possible on each item: often, some- 
times, seldom, never. Numerical values were as- 
signed to the responses. 

Other measuring devices, which were in- 
cluded in the interview schedule, pertained to 
the family members’ attitudes and behaviors in 
regard to community satisfaction, yon oq 
in formal social activities, residential mobility, 
and years of formal education. Scales were con- 
structed to measure these dimensions. The in- 

uity concerning the relationship between 
amily integration and such other dimensions 
made use of correlation computations. All cor- 
relation computations required a minimum cor- 


8See research findings which support this notion in 
Everett M. Rogers and Hans Sebald, ‘A Distinction Between 
Familism, Family Integration, and Kinship Orie« 
Marriage and Family Living, 24 (February, 1962, 
25-30. 

®The rest of the sample consisted of families who had 
lived all their life or for many years in the fringe area and 
of families which had no children at home, Most of the 
permanent residents were farmers. The analysis of this study, 
however, deals only with the 154 families which had re- 
cently moved to the rural fringe and which had children at 
home. 
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TABLE 1. FAMILY INTEGRATION SCALE AND 
THE INTERNAL CONSISTENCY FOR 
EACH ITEM* 





Internal Consistency 
as measured by 
Critical Ratio** 


Item 





. How often do you help your 
children with their school work 
and problems? 

. How often do you discuss your 
children’s school situation with 
the teachers? 

. How often do you participate 
with the children in vocational 
activities or hobbies? 

. How often do you attend events 
like fairs, athletic games, picnics, 
movies, etc. together isa family? 

. How often do you have a family 
night during the week? 

. How often do you go to church 
together as a family? 

. How often do you have religious 
activities together at home as a 
family? 

. How often do you work around 
the home or farm together as a 
family? 


10.61 


8.82 


7.14 





* The split-half-test for reliability was +-.89, and was 
raised to .94 after adjustment by means of the Spear- 
man-Brown formula. Validity of the scale was tested 
by correlation with another family integration scale 
whose reliability and validity had been assumed. The 
test showed an r of +.95. This comparative family 
integration scale was originally developed by Panos 
D. Bardis, “Attitudes Toward the Family Among Col- 
lege Students and Their Parents,” Sociology and Social 
Research, 43: 352-358, 1959. However, Bardis’ scale 
measured familism, which included both family integra- 
tion and kinship orientation. In order to obtain acom- 
parable scale with the family integration scale of this 
study, six items were discarded. The discarded items 
measured kinship orientation. For a specific discussion 
on this differentiation, see Everett Rogers and Hans 
Sebald, op. cit. 

** All CR’s are significant at the 1 per cent level. 


relation coefficient of .187 for the .01 probabil- 
ity level. 
HYPOTHESES 

Only one reference was found in the litera- 
ture dealing with the particular bi-conceptual 
problem of rural fringe residence and family in- 
tegration. Our proposed hypotheses were, there- 
fore, largely intuitive in nature rather than based 
upon considerable previous research findings.’ 

The expected direction of the correlative as- 
sociation of the variables was indicated by the 
following hypotheses: 

% Actually, the only research report found in the litera- 
ture which dealt with the same concepts, namely, the rural 
fringe and family integration, was Therel R. Black, et al., 
Impact of Urbanization in Davis County, Utah Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin 369, 1954, Logan, Utah. 
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1. The degree of community satisfaction of 
non-farm fringe families varies directly with 
the degree of family integration. 

2. The degree of formal social participation 
varies inversely with the degree of family inte- 
gration. 

3. The degree of formal education varies in- 
versely with the degree of family integration. 

4. The degree of “ruralness” of background 
varies directly with degree of family integration. 

5. Length of residence in the fringe com- 
munity varies directly with degree of family 
integration. 

6. Age of the family heads varies directly 
with degree of family integration. 

7. Size of the family varies directly with de- 
gree of family integration. 


RELATIONSHIPS OF FAMILY INTEGRATION 
TO OTHER VARIABLES 

1. Community satisfaction The first hy- 
pothesis suggested a positive ER be- 
tween degree of family integration and degree 
of community satisfaction. The hypothesis was 
based upon two assumptions: First, rural fringe 
residence seems to offer facilities and condi- 
tions which are advantageous and desirable for 
child rearing. Second, integrated families are 
conscious of and desire such conditions and 
therefore find greater satisfaction. 

The test of the hypothesis showed a correla- 
tin of +.375. This is above the .01 level of 
significance and supports the hypothesis. 

We may expect, that family heads of inte- 
grated families express an accepting attitude 
toward the fringe community. A significant 
relationship has been found between these two 
variables, but we are unable to say just how 
much of the family integration is explained by 
this relationship, This must await further 
analysis—possibly by multiple correlation with 
other related elements. 

2. Formal social oes On the basis 
of the definition of family integration it was 
expected that a high degree of integration is 
related to preoccupation with the internal af- 
fairs of family life. Hence, it was expected that 
interest in “outside activities’, such as may be 
found in participation in formal groups, is lower 
in integrated families than in unintegrated fam- 
ilies. The cohesiveness of a highly integrated 
family was expected to provide a “self-suffi- 
ciency” for fulfilling the needs of the mem- 
bers—especially needs for affection and feel- 
ing of belonging. It was concluded, therefore, 
that rate of participation in “outside” affairs 
would not be as great in the highly integrated 
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family as in the family with lower integration. 

Correlation computation produced an r of 
+.583. Therefore, the h is was rejected. 
This result suggests a significant positive re- 
lationship between formal social participation 
and family integration rather than a negative 
relationship. Members of families with high 
—— scores, hold significantly more mem- 
berships in formal organizations than members 
of families with low integration scores. Also, it 
was found that members of integrated families 
occupy significantly more leadership peg 
tions in formal groups than members of un- 
integrated families. 

An adequate explanation of this unexpected 
finding requires further investigation. Future 
inquiry might aim at the recognition of motiva- 
tions for formal social participation of inte- 
gtated families. 

Since the dominant “we-feeling” of the in- 
tegrated family would not seem to induce the 
members to seek belonging, affection, and 
value-orientation outside of their family, other 
different motivations may be assumed. Possibly, 
this relationship may be interpreted as an 
indication of concern for the community. If 
viewed in this sense, the present finding sug- 
ne that degree of family integration is re- 

d to degree of concern for the community. 

3. Formal education The hypothesis sug- 
gested a negative relationship between formal 
education (as measured in terms of years of 
school attendance) and family integration. The 
assumption associated elements of the concept 
of the traditional family with those of the inte- 
grated family. The concept of the tradi- 
tional family generally included the assumption 
that formal education is de-emphasized because 
the rural family assumes the function of teach- 
ing an occupation to the young members. 

However, correlation computation produced 
an rf of +.401 which suggests a mews of 
entirely contrary to the hypothesis. As an il- 
lustration, a categorization of the respondents 
into high, medium-high, medium-low, and 
low degree of family integration was made. It 
showed means of 13.16, 11.71, 11.10, and 
9.15 years of formal education, respectively. 
The hypothesis is not supported. The assump- 
tion that greater integration in the family is syn- 
onymous with the traditional family pattern, 
where training and education were definite 
family functions, does not hold true for this 

pulation. It might still hold true in today’s 
_ farm families, but the rural fringe migrants of 

the sample under investigation were almost all 
urban migrants with non-farm occupations. 
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The conclusion which, based upon this un- 
itive correlation, suggests itself is 
that the fringe family is a new type of famil 
structure which should not be confused wi 
the traditional rural or semi-rural family. 

4. Rural background The hypothesis sug- 
gested a direct relationship between degree of 
“ruralness” of ree aa. 3 and degree of fam- 
ily integration. The measure of “‘ruralness” of 
background varied along a continuum from. 
city to farm in the open country. The assump- 
tion was that rural life contains more features of 
primary group relationship than city life and 
that — group relations are usually ex- 
pected to evidence a higher degree of integra- 


tion. 

Therefore, migrant residents to the rural 
fringe with earlier rural backgrounds were ex- 
pected to show a higher degree of family in- 
a than a who came from more 


The correlation coefficient was —.024 which 
is not significant. The hypothesis is not sup- 
seins Neither rural nor urban background 

any definite influence upon type or degree 
of integration in the rural fringe migrant fam- 


5. Length of residence in the rural fringe 
community was expected to vaty directly with 
family integration. 

The correlation coefficient was +.067 which 
is not significant. The association is in the ex- 

itive direction, but far from being 
significant. The hypothesis is rejected. 

This result also may be due to the fact that 
all the families studied were recent in-migrant 
to the fringe and therefore did not have ap- 
preciably differential length of residence which 
could play a role in correlation with other 
variables. 

6. Age of family heads The hypothesis was 
based upon the assumption that older parents 
are more inclined to have families with higher 
integration. This reasoning was influenced by 
Whyte who tends to describe the fringe fam- 
ilies as young and highly mobile transients.'? 
The factors of mobility and transiency were 
considered as being non-conducive to family 
integration. Older age, on the other hand, was 


11 Research in other fringe areas has arrived at similar 
conclusions; see Paul H. Price and George A. Hillery, Jr., 
The Rural-Urban Fringe and Louisiana’s Agriculture, Agti- 
cultural Experiment Station, Louisiana State University, Bul- 
letin No. 526, June, 1959. The authors view the fringe as a 
“fundamentally new kind of thing,’’ as a unique product 
of the reciprocal population d ics between the city and 
the rural area (p. 47). 

13 Whyte, of. cit. 
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thought of as associated with less mobility and 
transience and therefore with higher degree of 
family integration. 

Correlation was +.012 which is not signifi- 
cant. The test indicated that there was no sig- 
nificant relationship between age of the parents 
and family integration. The hypothesis is not 
supported. 

7. Size of family The hypothesis expected 
a positive relationship between family size and 
degree of integration. It was assumed that mem- 
bers of families with more children had a 
higher degree of interest in the family and, 
therefore, spend more time and effort within 
the family. This was thought of as influencing 
the affectional and functional integration of the 
family in a positive way. 

However, correlation computation showed 
an t of —.084 which is not significant. The hy- 
pothesis is not supported. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

One proposition was accepted, two were 
found to have significantly contrary relation- 
ships to the original hypotheses, and four were 
rejected because of low correlations. 

A positive association was found between 
family integration and degree of community 
satisfaction. High itive correlations were 


also found between family integration and par- 
ticipation in formally organized groups and be- 


tween family integration and formal education. 


Other variables, including degree of rural- 
ness of background, length of residence, age of 
the family heads and size of family were not 
significantly related to family integration. 

It can be said that the higher the degree of 
family integration, the more | Oy ee in 
organized activity outside the family. Another 
conclusion appears justified: Active families 
which are satisfied with their residential locales 
are also better adjusted internally as a social 
system. 

Education seems to be an important factor 
in the picture of family integration and ma 
point to a cultural and systemic means for mod- 
ern family integration. The concept of the tradi- 
tional rural family which provides education 
and social activity to the degree of the exclu- 
sion of outside activity cannot be applied to 
the modern fringe family. 

Finally, it might be said that the rural fringe 
family is not a family characterized by “‘seclud- 
edness” or “withdrawal” from the outside 
world as several initial hypotheses suggested. 
The findings have subjected such assumptions 
to considerable modifications. In the light of 
the findings the authors are inclined to view 
the integrated family as characterized by: (1) 
active participation in formal social activities 
of the community; (2) high satisfaction with 
their rural fringe residence; and (3) a definite 
value on formal education. 


1963 GROVES CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 339) 
finding that assistance from kin-related families was given in 92 per cent of the reported illnesses 
occurring among kin-related families during a 12-month period? How do we reconcile current 
trends such as the following with the postulate of Parsons and Fox that the sick-care functions 
are incompatible with the organization of the modern family? The treatment-setting is being en- 
couraged back into the home and community with the rapid development of community mental 
health efforts, the release of mental patients to the care of their families and an increasing number 
of day-care, night-care and halfway-cottage facilities. Increases in longevity and in the aged popu- 
lation are accompanied by spiraling costs and shortage of facilities that preclude prolonged stays 
in hospitals and institutions. There is increased interest in “conjoint” family therapy and family- 
centered clinics. Medical schools are offering curricula in “Family Medicine”, and the “Helping 
Professions’ are using a team approach to foster identity with a given family as an integral unit. 

Are there familsomatic illnesses, or task-avoidance ailments of the husband-father and the wife- 
mother? How are marital relationships affected when the well spouse thinks the ill spouse is not 
trying or cooperating to get well? Are different energy or vitality levels for husband and wife 
ignored in marriage counseling? What realignment of husband-wife roles and rights accompany 
reduced or impaired task performance due to illness of the spouse? How do children perceive and 
respond to the illness of a parent? 

Such questions reflect the intent of this year’s Groves Conference to stimulate increased aware- 
ness of some neglected areas and implications of current trends in the health field, and to provoke 
interest in what may be the social reality of a modified, extended family system that is highly 
viable in the health and illness of its members. 
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Family Growth in Metropolitan America: 
A Reanalysis 


JEFFREY K. HADDEN and EDGAR F. BORGATTA 
University of Wisconsin 


Tuis per presents a reanalysis of data 
reported by Westoff at the International Popu- 
lation Conference in 1959, and Westoff and 
associates in Family Growth in Metropolitan 
America. The reanalysis leads to a number of 
different interpretations from those published 
in the early paper and repeated in the first sec- 
tion of the chapter on multivariate analysis in 
the subsequent volume. 

While at this point factor analysis used by 
Westoff and associates occurs commonly in the 
social and psychological sciences, it is appropri- 
ate to briefly reiterate the objectives of the 
technique. Factor analysis is designed for or- 
dering the interrelationship of a number of vari- 
ables by constructing a smaller number of var- 
iables that will adequately account for the corre- 
lations among all the original variables. The fac- 
tors extracted may be viewed as more basic var- 
iables that underly the relationships among the 
manifest variables actually studied. As fam- 
ily research attempts to deal with large num- 
bers of variables simultaneously, factor analy- 
sis becomes increasingly important as an eco- 
nomical procedure for reducing large matrices 
of correlations to smaller numbers of reference 
variables.” 

In the original paper, Westoff examined the 
concomitants of three dependent variables: 
family-size preferences, birth intervals, and 
fertility-planning success. Three factor analy- 
ses were performed and — one each for 
samples of Protestants, olics, and Jews. 


The objective of the paper was to elucidate the 
structure underlying the concomitants to the 
three “fertility” variables. The data were 


1 Charles F. Westoff, ‘“The Social-Psychological Structure 
of Fertility,"’ Proceedings, International Population Confer- 
ence, Vienna, 1959, p. 355-66; Charles F. Westoff, Robert 
G. Potter, Jr., Philip C. Sagi, and Elliot G. Mishler, 
Family Growth in Metropolitan America, Princeton, New 
Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1961. The authors are 
grateful to Charles F. Westoff and Philip C. Sagi for helpful 
comments on this manuscript. The work of Westoff and as- 
sociates represents a substantial advance in knowledge in the 
study of family fertility patterns, and this reanalysis is an 
addendum which should not distract the reader in any way 
from the basic contribution of their important work. 

2 For an introductory discussion of factor analysis see: 
Benjamin Fruchter, Introduction to Factor Analysis, D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1954, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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based on a probability sample of 1165 couples, 
once-married, native white, residing in the 
largest metropolitan areas (New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Detroit, San 
Francisco, and Pittsburgh), all of whom had 
their second child at the same time (Septem- 
ber, 1956). Average age of wives was reported 
as 26 and husbands as 29 years of age, and 
average length of marriage was 514 years. The 
average interval between marriage and first 
birth was two years, and three years for the 
period between first and second births. White- 
collar and blue-collar occupational classes were 
equally represented, and husband’s earning in 
the previous year, 1956, averaged $5,600. Col- 
lege attendance was reported for 26 per cent 
of wives and 39 per cent of husbands. This anal- 
ysis is virtually repeated in the first half of the 
book version. ' 

The stated objectives of factor analyzing the 
data were several, but the foremost was the goal 
of maximizing parsimony of explanation by 
reducing the number of variables. With 81° 
available variables, however, the major method 
of elimination of variables to reduce the num- 
ber to 25 (26 for Catholics) was that no first- 
order correlation existed with the three depen- 
dent (fertility) variables that would satisfy a 
statistical significance test, and the method is de- 
scribed in the volume (p. 321) more specifi- 
cally as involving a correlation of at least +.15, 
with minor exceptions. Other criteria stated 
for elimination of variables were redundancy 
and lack of general theoretical interest. 

The nature of this reduction of variables 
—_ into question the objective stated for the 

actor analyses, namely that “. . . factor analy- 
sis achieves reduction in the number of variables 
by extracting the minimal number of underly- 
ing dimensions sufficient to account for the pat- 
tern of intercorrelations.”’ Here the objective 
ostensibly has been violated since variables 
have arbitrarily been removed prior to factor 
analysis that might be important to the defini- 
tion of underlying dimensions, and similarly 

*In the monograph presentation of the multivariate anal- 
ysis the authors begin with reference to only 67 variables, 
while the earlier paper reduction is discussed with reference 
to 81 variables. 
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variables may have been removed that have com- 
plex factorial structure that would suppress the 
magnitude of the first-order correlation of the 
item to the dependent variables. The method of 
reduction of variables, thus, leads to the situa- 
tion where it may be expected that the factors 
only slightly related to the dependent variables 
may have poor definition in the matrix, and 
thus interpretation may tend to have an ad 
hoc quality associated with a limited number 
of variables that define factors only poorly. In 
the reported factor analyses, this problem is 
magnified by the fact that for the small num- 
ber of variables, 11 factors are retained for ro- 
tation and interpretation. 

On the other hand, the selection of items that 
have first-order relationships to the fertility 
variables should tend to emphasize the devel- 
opment of factors with the fertility variables as 
central items. This should occur since redundant 
items have been eliminated and the likelihood 
of well defined factors has otherwise been re- 
duced, particularly since different types or 
classes of variables are involved in the small num- 
ber of variables (fertility, social and economic 
status, mobility, age, sibling structure, adjust- 
ment to marriage and motherhood, religious- 
ness, and others). If well developed factors had 
occured in the matrix and the variance of the 
dependent (fertility) variables was spread 
among these, interpretation might be clear and 
direct. This was not, however, the case with these 
analyses, Similarly, factors pivoting on the de- 
pendent variables did not develop, although 
there was some tendency for the item “Num- 
ber of children desired’ to have its variance 
split into two factors, and for the item of “Total 
interval” between first and second births to be 
associated with one factor. 

Rotations in the original paper were carried 
out excluding the three dependent variables, 
and thus presumably the dependent variables 
could then be interpreted through the inde- 
pendent variables. There is a possible short- 
coming in overall research design, thus, since 
as has been noted above, the opportunity for the 
optimization of the definition of independent 
variables was not provided in these analyses, 
and, in fact, the definition of as many as 11 
factors was based on only 22 variables. 

In the interpretation one dependent variable, 
“Total interval” between first and second 
child, is actually the one for which the most 
variance is accounted in the matrices, and this 
is indicated to be due to its communality with 
other variables based on time, such as age, age 
at marriage, changes in income since marriage, 
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and so forth. The most important single variable 
for all three populations with regard to this 
dependent variable is one obviously related to 
such a temporal factor, length of time the wife 
worked since her marriage. 

In the monograph, Westoff and associates pre- 
sent a second purposive manipulation of factor 
analytic structures that is designed to satisfy 
particular theoretical concerns. The present re- 
analysis focuses on purposive manipulation of 
the factor structure to examine the data as it 
would relate to the fertility relevant factors if 
they coincided with the dependent variables 
(Number of children desired and Fertility- 
enane success). The reanalysis has particu- 
ar virtue in the light of reduction of variables 
in the original study _ to factor analysis. 
Further, it illustrates the utility of alternative 


manipulations of factorial structure as interpre- 


tative checks and emphasizes the Fae of the 
dings in a 


technique to present complex 
summaty fashion. 


Number of Children Desired 

In the interpretation of “Number of chil- 
dren desired,” it is indicated that for Jews, 
education and occupational prestige are associ- 
ated with a factor involving the largest single 
amount of variance of number of children de- 
sired. Another variable involved in this factor 
is a perception of finances as relevant to deci- 
sions about having children associated with a 
small number of children desired. For the Jews, 
a second factor involving a substantial amount 
of the variance for “Number of children de- 
sired” is defined chiefly on an item dealing 
with aspirations for children’s education. 

For the Catholics, a factor involving the item 
of the relevance of finances in family-size de- 
cisions is central, but there is only a small 
loading involved for education and none appar- 
ent for occupational prestige. The second factor 
involved is religiousness. 

For the Protestants, two factors again appear 
to be involved with common variance with 
“Number of children desired.” The first is the 
one of perception of the relevance of finances 
and fertility decisions, which for the Protestants 
also does not involve variance of the items of 
education and occupational prestige. The second 
factor appears to be defined primarily by the sex 
identity of the two children, and was not so de- 
fined among Catholics or Jews. 

In summary, one factor, the “Relevance of 
finances” and decisions about future fertility, 
appeats to be common to all three religious 
groups, although for Jews the factor involved 
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education and occupational prestige and was 
viewed to be associated with an element of ra- 
tionality. Parallel relationships for the three re- 
ligious groups were not seen for the “Number of 
children desired’ and other variables. 


Reanalysis: Number of Children Desired 


Because of the poor factorial structure gen- 
erally to be anticipated in the use of as many as 
11 factors in the identification of 22 independ- 
ent variables, another form of analysis is pro- 
posed here. This is that rather than rotate the 
independent variables to simple structure, the 
matrices should be rotated in order to maximize 
the amount of variance associated with the de- 

dent variable, “Number of children desired,” 
into a single factor. In essence, this would be the 
urposive construction of a factor titled “Num- 

t of children desired” and it would be possible 
to examine the common variance of the items in- 
volved in the matrix with such a factor inde- 
pendently of all other factors. Particularly since 
two factors arose in each matrix involving this 
dependent variable, and the additional variance 
tended to be spread among still other factors. 
Furthermore, since the factors tend to be poorly 
defined such a strategy seemed appropriate. Thus, 
each of the rotated factor matrices was re-rotated 
in order to maximize the amount of variance in 
the first item, “Number of children desired.” 
The definition of such a rotation was arbitrarily 
set as requiring every factor that involved as 
much as 1 per cent of the variance of the de- 
pendent variable, The single resultant factor for 
each of the three religious groups is indicated 
in Table 1.4 

Since sample sizes were relatively large, rel- 
atively small magnitudes or loadings (say, .20) 
should be interpretable. First, let us note the 
findings in parallel to those reported in the 
original paper. Variable 8, ‘Relevance of fi- 
nances,” is negatively loaded with substantial 
magnitude for Protestants and Catholics, but is 
less involved for Jews. An indicated in the orig- 


*If the correlations were based on normally distributed 
populations and all relationships were linear, the vector 
represented by this rotation would be exactly proportional to 
the original first-order correlations. In fact, one of the tests 
of the adequacy of the extraction procedure is the ability 
of the factor matrix to reproduce the original correlation 
matrix. Since the original correlation matrices were not re- 
ported, the comparison cannot be made from the published 
data. Note, however, that at least two necessary discrepancies 
occur between these vectors and the original data as described, 
since no loadings of magnitude +.15 occurs for variable 22, 
and a loading as large as —.29 (corresponding to an r of 
greater magnitude than —.15) occurs for variable 16. 
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inal paper, loadings in variables 11 and 12, Ed- 
ucation and oy Ey prestige, are substan- 
tial for Jews. A loading of some magnitude is 
visible for vaziable 11, Education, among the 
Catholics, but no additional parallelism is indi- 
cated for this factor in the original analysis. 
The second factor for the Jews was seen to be 
variable 10, Aspirations for children’s educa- 
tion, and here it is seen that the expected asso- 
ciation occurs, although it is small. 

With regard to the second factor for the Cath- 
olics, religiousness, the three items involved in 
that matrix are indicated to be involved in the 
current rotation. It should be noted, however, 
that some positive correlation is found for var- 
iable 25, informal religious orientation, among 
the Jews. Although negative loadings occur, 
a reversal of relationship for Protestants and 
Jews with regard to these religious variables 
is not tenable on the basis of the indicated mag- 
nitude of the loadings. 

For the Protestants the second factor indi- 
cated defined primarily by variable 23, sex 
identity. In this analysis, it is again visible as a 
substantial loading, but it should be noticed 
that although the magnitudes are small, load- 
ings in the similar direction occur for Cath- 
olics and Jews. 

It now remains to examine whether any re- 
lationships were overlooked because of the orig- 
inal od of analysis. It appears that one 
important cluster has been ignored, and this 
is associated with the age variables. Variable 14, 
Age is substantially loaded for all three reli- 
gious groups. Similarly variable 13 and 15, 
Wife's employment duration and Age at mar- 
riage, which might be seen to accompany a delay 
of pregnancy, are loaded in this factor, although 
the loadings are not of large magnitude and in 
fact the latter has a zero magnitude loading 
for Catholics. 

Finally, it is of some interest to look at the 
remaining variables involved in the matrix and 
to notice that some regularity is associated with 
the loadings for the three religious groups, even 
though the magnitudes involved may be small. 
Such parallelism is seen for variable 5. Income 
change, variable 7, Perception of opportunities, 
variable 17, Happiness of childhood, variable 
18, Marital adjustment, variable 19, Adjust- 
ment to mother role, variable 20, Anxiety, vari- 
able 21, Liking for children, and variable 22, 
Prefer babies. Thus, there appears to be a sub- 
stantial amount of parallelism for the three 
religious groups with regard to the variable of 
“Number of children desired,” that was not 
reported in the original publication. 
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TABLE 1. FACTORS ROTATED THROUGH THE DEPENDENT VARIABLES OF FAMILY SIZE 
PREFERENCE AND FERTILITY PLANNING SUCCESS 





Family Size Preference 


Fertility Planning Success 





e 


Variable 


Prot 


Cath Jew Prot Cath 





686 
—392 


Number of children desired 
Total interval 
Fertility-planning success 
Income 

Income change 

Economic security 
Perception of opportunities 
Relevance of finances 


OONIA MR WH 


Credit buying 

Aspiration for children’s education 
ucation 

Occupational prestige 

bag s employment duration 


ge 
Age at marriage 

Number of siblings 
Happiness of childhood 
Marital adjustment 
Adjustment of mother role 
Anxiety 

Liking for children 

Prefer babi 

Sex identity 

Church attendance 

Informal religious orientation 
Catholic school education 


—489 
472 
585 


041 


—213 
311 
006 

—085 

— 194 


212 
430 
145 
021 
—059 
074 
083 
—022. 
048 
004 
— 188 


739 
—258 
155 


793 
—560 
—397 

030 
—215 

123 

195 
—496 
—032 

128 





Fertility-Planning Success 

In considering this dependent variable, 
Westoff suggests that interpretation is more dif- 
ficult. He says, “In addition to revealing the 
lowest variance control for each religious group- 
ing, the explained variance is distributed over 
many more factors, thus offering a more compli- 
cated structure than either family-size pref- 
erences or birth intervals.” (p. 363) Parallel- 
ism of underlying concomitants of fertility- 
planning success for the three religious groups 
is not suggested in Westoff’s interpretation, 
although factors involving age and age at mar- 
riage are mentioned for both Protestants and 
Catholics, and one involving length of time the 
wife worked since her marriage is mentioned 
for Jews. 

Examining Table 1, it is seen that the “age 
factor” identified by variables 13 and 14, 
wife’s employment duration and age, appears to 
be substantially loaded in the factor that is de- 
fined by rotating through the fertility-planning 
success dependent variable. For the Protestants 
and the Catholics loadings in variable 14 are 
the highest in the factor except for the high 
concomitant loadings in the dependent vari- 
able 2, Total interval, which is also related to 
time. 
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a the Protestants, Westoff finds asso- 
ciation of the Fertility-planning success variable 
with several factors, including the one of sex 
identity of the first two children, a factor 
weakly defined as a family adjustment factor, a 
factor containing most of the common variance 
of age and age at marriage mentioned immedi- 
ately above, a weakly defined number of sib- 
lings factor, and a factor that appears to be a so- 
cial mobility factor. Examining the distribu- 
tions of loadings that result from rotating 
through the fertility-planning success variable, 
some clustering of the more substantial loadings 
is possible. First, it should be noted that items 
4, 5, and 6, income, income change, and eco- 
nomic security, are all positive concomitants for 
the Protestants with regard to fertility-planning 
success. This cluster is the last one mentioned 
by Westoff above. 

Variable 16, number of siblings, mentioned 
by Westoff is (negatively) related to fertility- 
planning success. A complex of adjustment var- 
lables (17, 18, 19, and 20) appears to be re- 
lated to this variable as suggested by Westoff's 
mention of a family adjustment factor. Simi- 
larly, the variable of sex identity is (nega- 
tively) loaded on fertility-planning success. It 
should be noted, however, that positive associa- 
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tion to the two religious items, 24 and 25, 
church attendance and informal religious orienta- 
tion, is not noted in the original interpretation, 
although in these data the loadings are fully as 
large as several of the proms findings. Some 
concomitant variation is visible for varia- 
bles 11 and 12, education and occupational 
prestige. This co-variation also is not men- 
tioned in the original interpretation. 

For the Catholics, the same two factors in- 
volved in family-size preferances are also in- 
volved in fertility-planning success, namely, rel- 
evance of finances and a negative association to 
the religious items. It should be noted that West- 
off suggests three additional factors as related 
to this dependent variable, that of age and age 
at marriage mentioned above, a weakly de- 
fined factor involving low anxiety and success- 
ful adjustment to the mother role, and an occu- 
pational success factor. In the current rotations 
no relationship is indicated to the anxiety and 
success of adjustment to the mother role varia- 
bles (19 an 20), and similarity it is difficult to 
discern association to an occupational success 
factor, although there are weak (negative) 
loadings on items 7, 11, and 12, Perception 
of opportunities, Education and Occupational 
prestige. With regard to association of the 
religious items to this dependent variable, it 
is of some interest that the association of reli- 
giosity is negative with fertility-planning suc- 
cess. The magnitudes of the loadings, however, 
are not large, and the largest single loading 
among these is variable 26, Catholic School ed- 
ucation. 

Although the relationship between the de- 
pendent variables is not explicitly discussed by 
Westoff in the original paper, it is of some in- 
terest to note that of the three religious groups, 
the Catholics have the highest negative loading 
on number of children desired when the fac- 
tor is rotated through fertility-planning suc- 
cess. For the Protestants, the association is less 
strong, and for the Jews the two variables are 
independent. For the Catholics, presumably, it 
may be said that fertility-planning success is 
most directly a function of desiring smaller 
family size. 

For the Jews, four factors are seen to be re- 
lated to the dependent variable of fertility- 
pr pe success. One is defined primarily on 
ength of time the wife worked since her mar- 


riage, and this temporal factor has already been 
noted above. A second factor is defined on a 
habit of not making credit purchases and the 
preception of finances as relative to fertility de- 
cisions, a third on adjustment to mother role 
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or family adjustment, and the fourth factor is 
religiousness. Examination of the vector de- 
fined by rotating through fertility-planning 
success indicates less involvement of the pre- 
dictor variables than might be indicated by 
the original interpretation. In particular, vari- 
able 9, Credit buying, is related (negatively) to 
fertility-planning success, but there hardly is a 
factor defined in these terms. The age factor 
has already been mentioned, and it can be seen 
here that dominance in the definition would be 
in terms of the wife’s employment duration. 
The involvement of religiosity (variables 24 
and 25) is visible and parallels that of the Prot- 
estants. It should be noted, however, that there 
is no involvement of a family adjustment fac- 
tor visible in this factor. One variable not men- 
tioned in the original analysis, variable 11, edu- 
cation, is ro gma involved in this factor, 
however, and parallels the association among 
Protestants. 

In summary, interpretation of the tela- 
tionship of the panel of predictor variables to 
the dependent variable of fertility-planning 
success in the three religious groups suggests 
only a small amount of parallelism in the fac- 
tors involved. The most common factor appears 
to be associated with age or time, but parallelism 
occurs for Protestants and Jews with regard to 
other factors including religion and education. 
For Protestants, apparently more factors are in- 
volved in fertility-planning success than among 
Jews and Catholics, but the predictability of fer- 
tility-planning success, as noted by Westoff, is 
not highest for this group. For the Catholics, the 
two relationships that are parallel for Protes- 
tants and Jews are actually reversed (religios- 
ity and education). 


Recapitulation and Discussion 

In summary, a factor analysis of three par- 
allel sets of data that pivot on three dependent 
variables, Number of children desired, Total in- 
terval, and Fertility-planning success, has been 
reanalyzed. The desirability of this reanalysis 
stems from the fact that selection of variables 
in the original analysis involved a reduction 
from 81 to 25 variables, with a primary reason 
for elimination of variables being non-relation- 
ship to the dependent variables, Interpretation 
of the factor analyses of the 25 variables, how- 
ever, centered on the correlation of the depend- 
ent variables with factors defined by inde- 
pendent rotation of the predictor variables. The 
method is one that would not necessarily em- 
phasize clarity of factorial definition of the in- 
dependent variables, and in addition 11 factors 
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(a large number) were retained from the ex- 
traction procedure involving only 25 variables, 
emphasizing the difficulty of iaterpretation of 
independent sources of variance. The approach 
taken here has been one of separately rotating 
through two of the dependent variables in order 
to examine the covariation of the independent 
variables under the condition of orthogonal fac- 
tor structure, i.e., with all other sources of var- 
iance in the matrix partialled out and allocated 
to the remaining factors. This method of analy- 
sis confirmed a number of the relationships ob- 
served by Westoff in his method of interpreta- 
tion, but limitations of the original interpreta- 
tion are seen in some spurious attribution of re- 
lationship between certain factors and the de- 
pendent variables and in certain other rela- 
tionships between independent variables and 
the dependent ones that were not brought 
out clearly. 

The reanalysis constitutes one alternate form 
of data treatment, and as a method it must be 
viewed as summarizing the empirical relation- 
ships and thus making possible the formation 
of theory for subsequent tests. We have noted 
previously that in the book Westoff and associ- 
ates also carry out a second analysis based on 
factor analytic techniques. In their approach 
they handle two vectors, selected to contain all 
the variance of the two oe variables, 
the same ones dealt with in this reanalysis. The 
resulting matrices are not dissimilar from those 
presented in our Table 1 to the extent that most 
of the variance of the dependent variable falls 
in a single factor, although the notion in- 
volved in their comparisons centers on design- 
ing two factors to represent the common var- 
iance of these two variables. The procedure 
forces creation of one factor in which the two 
variables are oo and a second in which 
they are opposed in direction. Thus, the first 


First 


factor can be viewed as invoking the content 
of desired large number of children and 
concomitant fertility planning success (and, on 
the opposite pole, desired small number of 
children and concomitant lack of fertility plan- 
ning success) ; the second can be viewed as de- 
sited large number of children and lack of fer- 
tility planning success (and, on- the opposite 
pole, desired small number of children and con- 
comitant fertility planning success.) In essence, 
there are postulated (or ad hoc) factors which 
may make interpretative sense, but obviously al- 
ternate procedures are possible, including that 
used in this paper, an extension of the one used 
in this paper plus the examination of the re- 
sidal cleagieat second factor, which would al- 
low examination of each concept when the other 
is fully taken into account, rotation in order to 
equalize the loading on both factors, and other 
purposive manipulations. 

This reanalysis has not been carried out as a 
form of negative criticism of the work of Wes- 
toff and his collaborators. In fact, the sophis-. 
tication of their work is almost without parallel 
in the field. However, through this reanalysis it 
is possible to illustrate the versatility of the ap- 
proach by indicating that alternate techniques 
may be applied to provide checks of the nature 
of conclusions that are drawn. By looking at the 
data in several ways, it becomes possible to crys- 
tallize impressions about the relationships in- 
volved in a more systematic way. Most impor- 
tant, however, and this is not stressed in the 
presentation of Westoff and associates, the 
method is powerful because it permits the sum- 
marization of most of the findings in an ex- 
tremely compact space, and implicitly it places 
into question the appropriateness of traditional 
approaches of data analysis on a variable-by- 
variable sequence procedure. 


Baby , 


“Your Baby’s First Year,” the second in a series of short picture leaflets for parents, has just 
been issued by the Children’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“The leaflet is designed for quick reading and covers the most important points in good baby 
care,” said Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, Bureau Chief. The first in the series of leaflets, “When 
Your Baby Is On The Way,” portrays the care the mother needs before the baby is born, and is a 


highlight version of Prenatal Care. 


“Your Baby’s First Year” is a similar shortened version of the Government's long-time best 


seller, “Infant Care.” 


The Children’s Bureau has plans also to issue two additional leaflets, one on the child's second 
and third years and the other on the years from four to six. These will be based on the new pub- 


lication, ‘Your Child from One to Six.” 
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Middle-Aged Marriage: Idealism, Realism and 
the Search for Meaning* 


A. JOSEPH BRAYSHAW 
Great Britain 


I WANT first to thank you warmly for the 
invitation to address this Conference. I know, 
of course, that your Conference commenorates 
the late Professor Ernest Groves, the founder 
of family life education in the United States to 
whom I join with in paying tribute. I know 
too that I come before a distinguished audi- 
ence in this field. This is not a little intimidat- 
ing, but I remind myself of the remark attrib- 
uted to Mrs. Pankhurst, the English feminist pi- 
oneer, in encouraging a fainthearted speaker for 
the cause. “Trust in the Lord” she said, ‘‘and 
She will take pity on you.” 

One of my difficulties concerns the use of 
language. I know that the theme of this whole 
Conference is “Marriage in Maturity”; and it 
is I who have used the more prosaic reference 
to middle age. But the use of the word maturity 


is significant. It seems to me that it suggests 
that everyone, and ladies in particular, must be 
either young, mature or wonderful. What do 
we really mean by mature? We say of a pear 


or a wine that it is mature when it has reached 
the peak of perfection; and in speaking of peo- 
ple, too, the claim to maturity suggests an 
achievement of poise and competence after the 
struggles of youth. Youth itself needs no euphe- 
mism but we use maturity for middle age in 
order to bolster up our self-esteem. Unfortu- 
nately, this claim to matuirty, achievement and 
competence in middle life only increases the 
distress that is felt by many middle-aged hus- 
bands and wives over some of the difficulties 
and infidelities that arise at this period, because 
they feel that as experienced people they 
should be capable of understanding and han- 
dling things that they find beyond them. 

e all know the saying “wives are young 
mens’ mistresses, companions for middle age, 
and old mens’ nurses.” I hardly think that we 
should dare nowadays to define wives thus in 
terms of their usefulness to husbands; but this 
was said by Francis Bacon who was born just 
over 400 years ago. We all know too, that in 
the very nature of modern Western marriage, 
with its more or less equal partnership, this 

® Address to the Groves Conference, Baltimore, April 
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companionship element which Bacon attritubed 
to middle age is of much greater importance 
than in former times. Viewed in this way, 
middle-aged marriage should indeed come into 
its own with special relevance today. 

In fact, however, we find that there are well- 
defined difficulties arising in middle life, and 
in Britain as many as one-fifth of all divorces 
occur after 20 years of marriage or more. 
This may well be because some couples who 
have been unhappy in marriage have, neverthe- 
less, maintained some kind of home for their 
children, and only felt free to divorce when 
the children had grown up. 

A few years ago, with a grant from the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust, the National 
Marriage Guidance Council undertook a big 
research project, analyzing more than 25,000 
cases recorded by marriage counsellors over 
three successive years, in England and Wales. 
Among much other material the disturbing fac- 
tors which husbands and wives brought to mar- 
mad counsellors were analysed. I stress that 

are presentin toms which unha 
husbands ee a ig as their ad 
lems, although in some cases the real problem 
may well have been different and deeper. How- 
ever, it is significant to compare these pre- 
senting symptoms brought by couples who had 
been married for less than three years with the 
pases symptoms brought by couples who 

d been married for 18 years or more. Among 
the newly married, the main factors of which 
people complained were as follows: 

. Sex (40%) 

. Living Conditions (24%) 
. Parental influence 

. Il-health 

. Incompatibility 

. Infidelity 

. Income 


Among — married for 18 years or more 
the main difficulties of which couples com- 
plained were as follows: 
1, Iil-health 
2. Infidelity 
3. Incompatibility 
4. Sex 


(29%) 
(26%) 
(23%) 
(15%) 
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5. Parental influence 
6. Living conditions 
7. Income 


These percentages total more than 100% be- 
cause of course some couples complained of 
more than one disturbing factor in their matr- 
riage. 

This picture is much as we should expect. 
Among the newly-weds sexual difficulties oc- 
curred in 40%, whereas among those married 
for the longer period they represent only 15%. 
Clearly these were largely difficulties of ad- 
justment at a time when sex is more signifi- 
cant and powerful than it is later in life. 
Again, difficulties about living conditions af- 
fected 24% of the newly-weds as we might 
expect ; but among those married for the longer 
period only 7% had such difficulties. Parental 
influence had also declined from 22% to 9%. 
The factors that had increased over the years 
were ill-health and incompatibility (whatever 
that really means) which had both doubled in 
their proportion, and infidelity which was 
almost four times greater. Difficulties about in- 
come are a small factor in Britain (perhaps be- 
cause of our modest expectations) but they 


had also doubled for the older marriages. 

I do not propose to dwell on statistics how- 
ever. They are easily misunderstood and can be 
used in many ways. You —s know the 


story of the mother of three children who 
would not have a fourth because she had read 
in a magazine somewhere that every fourth 
child born was Chinese! Statisticians them- 
selves have their funny little ways which were 
illustrated a few years ago when a British 
Royal Commission on Population produced 
an official report with appendices which sol- 
emnly showed pregnancy rates “per hundred 
years of exposure to risk!” There is a deeper 
reason why I do not pursue statistics. In- 
creasingly it seems to me that a statistical ap- 
proach has not only limitations but great dan- 
gers. The method is usually to isolate some par- 
ticular factor and study it in great detail. It re- 
minds me of the time when I was a student of 
economics and learned about economic cause 
and effect which always applied “other things 
being equal.” The real trouble is that other 
things never are equal. In human life so many 
variable factors are inter-acting all the time 
that attempts to isolate particular factors sel- 
dom help us fundamentally. We forget too 
often, at our peril, that a living organism is more 
than the sum ot its parts. This is why the poet, 
the playwright, or the novelist sometimes il- 
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lumines human behavior and the human spirit 
as statistics never can, 

Before I turn to look at some of the charac- 
teristics and difficulties of middle-aged marriage, 
I want to trace briefly some of the main 
stages in human development. In this I have 
had the benefit of discussion with my colleague, 
John Wallis, who is the outstandingly gifted 
Training Officer of our National Marriage 
Guidance Council. I acknowledge my great in- 
debtedness to two of his forthcoming books for 
some of the insights that he has given me into 
middle age. 

Conception itself must surely be regarded as 
the first cataclysm of life. This dark encounter 
of which we ourselves know nothing, deter- 
mines forever our physical characteristics. Then 
birth brings the baby from the secure womb of 
the mother into the greater world. As the baby 
gtows and develops, he begins to make rela- 
tionships. These are mainly with things and 
with people. Things on the whole are more 
consistent and predictable. The baby can learn , 
to manipulate them. It is different with Mother 
who may be approving or disapproving. But 
from these infantile beginnings there develop 
the two main aspects of life—the functional 
which concerns things or concepts, and has to 
do with most of our schooling and earning and 
daily living; and the personal life which has 
to do with our capacity to form relationships 
with others. 

But there is a third element which is import- 
ant and neglected. In its infantile form it con- 
cerns the relationship with the beloved soft toy 
which the child = with personality and 
from which the baby derives exquisite solace 
and comfort. The soft toy may indeed take 
other forms. It may be only a block of wood 
or a tattered shawl but it is a precious object 
upon which the child lavishes his imagination 
and love. Not only does he endow it with 
character but we can also see little children de- 
veloping conversations and relationships be- 
tween different toys. 

All this is the dawning of the third element 
in life, beyond the functional and the personal. 
This element is the imaginative world. Later it 
will be concerned with beauty and romance, 
with magic, with religion and spirituality. It 
is this third element in life, which for short I 
shall call the magical, which is so often over- 
looked and nagianrans aed which as we shall see 
has so great a bearing on some of the problems 
of middle-aged marriage. 

Our prowing child reaches the third cata- 
clysm of life when he goes to school, passing, 
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as it were, out of the secure womb of the family 
into the outer world. Throughout his (or of 
course her) school days, the child is mainl 
concerned with the functional and perso: 
while the magical element recedes. He has be- 
come shy and even ashamed of his soft toys and 
beloved companions of his infantile imagina- 
tion. He is chided if he day-dreams, for life is 
real and earnest and functional. 

Our or gitl develops through school 
into the fourth crisis in his existence which 
comes at adolescence. We all know the char- 
acteristics—its see-saw between assertion of 
oi mag and its regression to childish de- 
pendence; its gauchness and gawkiness; its 
wrists sticking out of sleeves; its physical devel- 
opment in bust or breaking voice. I do not need 
to paint this picture at any length. Many of us 
who are middle-aged know it only too well in 
our own homes. Often I have thought how curi- 
ously the wheel comes full circle. When I reach 
home, tired after a long day’s work, I find the 
radio blaring out 


house I turn it off for the sake of peace and 


quiet. My adolescent children look at each other 
and frown and shrug. And I am reminded of the 
time when I was a youth myself. My father, 
whom I loved dearly, was a curious man. He 
would come home in the evening and, do you 
know, he had no appreciation of music. He 
used to walk into the house and promptly turn 


off the radio. 

We all know the physical and emotional char- 
acteristics of adolescence as the adult struggles 
to free himself from childhood as a butterfly 
from the chrysalis. The point I want to make is 
a different one. It concerns the powerful emer- 
gence of the magical element that began with 
the soft toy in babyhood. The adolescent must 
integrate into life not only his (or her) dawn- 
ing sexuality but that powerful idealism which 
goes with it. The love letters and the poetry, 
the music and sighs that have always char- 
acterised young lovers, represent the powerful 
reawakening of this imaginative, spiritual ele- 
ment of the magical that has sl red since 
early childhood. This is the age at which adoles- 
cents passionately espouse causes whether they 
be pop music or ban-the-bomb posters or re- 
ligious belief. The problem for every adoles- 
cent is to integrate into the functional and per- 
sonal aspects of life this powerful development 
of the magical, the spiritual, the idealistic. 

The need for integration can be clearly 
seen in lovers’ quarrels. Inevitably the adoles- 
cent builds up the magical figure of the ideal 
young man or woman on whom the heart is set. 
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Then when we fall in love we find inevitably 
that the beloved does not coincide with the 
idealized, romantic image we have created. 
Lovers’ quarrels, with all their bitter-sweet dis- 
illusion and mutual recrimination, have their 
origin in the disparities between the reality of 
the beloved and the idealized illusions we 
have created. We have to reconcile, or—more 
itively—to integrate reality and romance. 

TGs ‘seated through adolescence we 
come—soon in our modern world—to young 
parenthood. This surely is the most richly sig- 
nificant and rewarding time of life. Never 
again will we mean so much to another person 
as we do to our young children. Our smile or 
frown means everything to them, Without us 
they could scarcely survive. It is at once the 
most harassing and the most rewarding pe- 
riod of life. We may not realize it at the time, 
which is often tiring and anxious; but I was 
reminded by the founder of our marriage guid- 
ance work in Britain, the late Dr. Herbert Gray. 
One of his endearing habits was that instead of 
sending Christmas cards he started each sum- 
mer to write a Christmas letter to each of his 
large circle of friends. By writing a few each 
day, he had them ready in time. When he was 
80 he wrote to me: “I envy you because you 
have children at this stage. There is nothing 
better in the rest of life, though you will have 
a recurrence of it when your grandchildren 
come along.” Two years later the evergreen 
boy in him wrote: “I remember with joy, riot- 
ous Christmas celebrations when my bairns 
were young. Now two of them are over fifty and 
one of them is a grandmother. Think of it!” 

As our children grow up we are often 
tempted to try to ss! 3 them young and depend- 
ent on us. Thus we hope to remain significant 
and important to them and to ourselves. I well 
remember the time when my youngest child 
would no longer be seen holding my hand in 

ublic. I realized that as we had walked along 
the road holding hands I had in a sense been 
holding hands with my own youth. When the 
gtasp was withdrawn I felt, as countless fathers 
have felt, that a delightful stage of life was gone 
forever and I should not pass this way again. 

This brings me to middle age itself. Mar- 
ried or not, we all of us have at times some feel- 
ing in middle life that we are half way to the 
horizon. When we were young so much time lay 
before us that we did not need to worry. Now 
we find that the last decade has gone by much 
quicker than any decade before. We have a feel- 
ing that the sands are running out in the hour- 
glass. Of couifse, this is partly due to obvious 
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—— factors. We tend to have bi-focals or 
alse teeth, to suffer from baldness or fallen 
arches or indigestion or haemorrhoids or other 
failings that humiliate and embarrass us. All 
this is true of middle age in general. It is 


likely too that in our jobs we have reached the’ 


- ceiling and have comparatively little to look 
forward to. 

Most of all this fifth crisis of life, middle 
age, affects those who are parents, who have 
given hostages to fortune in bringing up a 
family. The more we have devoted ourselves to 
our children the more we will feel the radical 
change in our lives when they leave home. For 
the children, adolescence means an assertion of 
their independence. For us in middle life their 
break-away means that independence is thrust 
upon us. We are left to our own resources 
no less than they. So we have the familiar pic- 
ture of the empty nest, of the void that is left 
in the parents’ lives when the children depart. 

This is a modern problem which has arisen 
in this century in the progressive parts of the 
world. Until this century, parents went on hav- 
ing children until they were middle-aged, and 


they were not done with child care until the . 


parents were elderly. We now have half a life- 
time when our children have left the home. It 
was very different before this century and even 
today in much of Asia and India the expecta- 
tion of life is only some 30 or 40 years. For 
such people the problem is to survive until 
their children are equipped to face life and no 
question arises of the problems following the 
childrens’ departure. 

In passing one may wonder whether birth 
control, jobs for women, buying on time, 
early marriage and all the other factors that we 
take for granted today may not, in the long run, 
tadically affect the nature and duration of mar- 
riage itself. Until this century the whole life- 
time of the parents was needed in order that 
they should physically care for their children 
and launch them in the world. Now many par- 
ents feel that they have mainly done this by 
middle life. This is probably unjustified, and 
an over-simplification. In subtle ways children 
may be deeply hurt by parents’ parting even 
when the parents are middle-aged or later still. 
But it is certainly not as obvious as it once was 
that the interest of the children imperatively 
require of the parents to remain together for 
life. It may be that when history comes to be 
written our birth control and our early family- 
building, which is so convenient and so ac- 
cepted today, will be seen as profoundly affect- 
ing the whole concept of lifelong marriage. 
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In middle life as everyone knows, and as 
our earlier figures show, there is often infidel- 
ity. Some obvious reasons are advanced for this. . 
The novelty of the marriage has worn off; fa- 
miliarity has bred, if not contempt, at least 
boredom and complacency. As Robert Louis 
Stevenson wrote: “in marriage a man becomes 
slack and selfish and undergoes a fatty degen- 
eration of his moral being.” Again it is said with 
truth, and particularly of husbands, that the 
middle-aged infidelity is an attempt to reas- 
sure himself that the years are not marching on 
apace and that he is still quite a poy. An extra- 
marital affair may reassure him of his vigor and 
virility. 

Of course we are all greatly affected by the 
society in which we live. In some communities, 
infidelity and the break-up of marriage involves 
severe loss of status, but I had the impression, 
when I was in Hollywood recently, that the re- 
verse held good there. The differences in social 
climate can be shown by the very different 
divorce rates for 1959 per 100,000 popula- 
tion. In England and Wales the rate was 54; 
in Canada 35; and in the U.S.A. 220. There 
are, of course, many reasons for this. In the 
United States you have a great mixture of na- 
tionalities and cultures, great social and geo- 
gtaphical mobility, and a great concentra- 
tion of population in large towns, where all so- 
cial problems are accentuated. 

But even when these allowances are made, 


the friendly stranger cannot help questioning 
a culture in which such a high divorce rate ap- 
pears to be quite accepted. I am ‘perhaps in a 
difficult ae as your guest. I am reminded 


of the old Irish woman who was observed in 
Church to cross herself at the mention of the 
devil as well as for the Deity. When she was 
asked about this afterwards, she looked over 
her shoulder to see that no-one was about 
and replied confidentially “Och! Politeness 
costs nothing and you never can tell!” One of 
the immediate impressions that strikes a visitor 
is the wonderful courtesy that one meets in 
the United States, and I hope I shall not offend 
if I strike a critical note. 

A foreigner who visits the United States, 
as I am doing for the first time, is immediately 
struck by the American mastery of things. 
Whether it is architecture or road systems, 
aeroplanes or motor cars, gadgets or packaging, 
these are devised with such ingenuity and ex- 
cellence that they have no parallel in the 
world. And with this superlative technical skill 
go, too, attitudes of mind that strike the obser- 
ver. In the first place things are to be used to the 
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utmost so that one gets full value from them. 
This means that the transistor radio, the tele- 
vision, the air conditioning and the central 
heating must be used at full blast all the time. 
That way you get value for money. Secondly, 
there is the assumption that things are expend- 
able, znany of them indeed have a built-in ob- 
1 ag In poorer pe we make friends 
with our possessions and repair them when 
break, but when mass production ae 
ae it is much cheaper and more fash- 
ionable to replace a thing with a more mod- 
ern article rather than repair the old one. 

This is all very understandable. The danger 
is, however, that this attitude of mind may 
spill over and colour personal relationships if 
people are viewed as things—usable and ex- 
pendable like other things. This danger seems 
to me real and much encouraged by the spate 
of pornographic literature, I am not so inhibited 
that I am disturbed by its erotic content; we 
all know some marriages that might indeed be 
helped by that. What disturbs me is the persist- 
ent presentation of a nearly nude “Playmate of 
the Month” by which the hidden persuaders 
suggest to men that girls’ bodies are also 
things that are usable and expendable like 
other things. Indeed, I would go further. If, 
without the express consent of those inter- 
viewed, we use one-way glass to observe coun- 
selling interviews, are we not really using people 
as things—as fascinating case material—rather 
than granting them the elementary respect that is 
due to personality? Usually, I know the clients’ 
consent is sought for such procedures, but I have 
been shaken to find that this is not always the 
case. 

Given these circumstances, one cannot help 
wondering how many middle-aged marriages 
may end in divorce which would never have 
done so if husband and wife had not subcon- 
sciously tended to regard each other as expend- 
able things, to be replaced if necessary by new 
and more up-to-date models. People are not 
things; still less are marriages. They have a 
worth and value of thier own, and without re- 
spect for this we throw away the very essence 
of sound personal relations. 

The conventional explanations, to which I 
referred earlier, leave out one striking factor 
that often characterizes the middle-aged infi- 
delity. This is its compulsive, overwhelming 
nature. Suddenly out of the blue some solid, 
sensible husband or some good wife and mother 
find themselves caught up in something which 
they believe to be quite beyond their power 
to grapple with. They are swept away. And 
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sometimes the very words they use give us a 
clue. How often it is that a wife says to a mar- 
riage counsellor that the other woman seems to 
have cast a spell over her husband. He is, as it 
were, betwitched and he himself often says 
that he knows he is risking his job, his place in 
society, the good name and welfare of his fam- 
ily for some other woman’s attraction against 
which he feels powerless. He may even know 
and say that this other woman is worthless or 
that she cannot compare in character with his 
wife. Nonetheless, he is swept away in the char- 
acteristically compulsive infidelity of middle 
life. This compulsion is sometimes felt in other 
ways, such as sudden conversions either to a 
form of religious belief or to some other ideal. 

We gain a clue to understanding this when 
we observe that very often these compulsive 
“conversion” infidelities arise in the very 
marriages that seem to have been most success- 
ful. The husband has done well in his job, the 
wife has cared well for the home and children, 
the family has prospered. The truth is that they 
have excelled in the functional aspect of life and 
in the personal but they have lost sight of the 
magical. This gives fresh meaning to Words- 
worth’s lines: 

The world is too much with us; late and soon 

Getting and spending we lay waste our powers: 

Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 


There are significant parallels between ado- 
lescence and middle age. The task of the ado- 
lescent is to integrate into life not only his 
sexuality but the powerful resurgence of ideal- 
ism. This magical, imaginative, spiritual as- 
pect of life has often been again squeezed out 
during the busy years of bringing up a family, 
especially among those who seem to have done 
it best. Now in middle life there is a sudden 
breaking through of this suppressed and neg- 
lected third element in life. ane 

We have only to think of the characteristic 
behaviour of the unfaithful husband or wife 
to realize this. With their lover they exchange 
sentimental gifts. They turn to ty, music 
and the imaginative side of life which has 
been starved since adolescence. As Byron 
wrote: 

Think you if Laura had been Petrarch’s wife 

He would have written sonnets all his life? 


There is another way of looking at this. 
As a wife once said to me in describing the 
marriage, “There’s him, and there’s me, and 
there's us.” It is perhaps this “us’’ element that 
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is insufficiently nourished during many mar- 
riages. If this seems fanciful one has only to 
think of such mundane things as housekeep- 
ing expenses to visualize the “us.” The drapes 
in the windows, the rugs on the floor, the 
flowers in the garden, do not belong to him 
or her but to the “us.” In our stress on inter- 
personal relationships, do we not tend to think 
too much of him and her and too little of the 
“us” ? 

Certainly in our marriage counselling, in 
Great Britain, we regard the marriage rather 
than the husband or wife as the real patient. 
We hope that the counsellor can see both hus- 
band and wife though we also know that often 
much can be done to help them even when 
only one partner can be seen. This is of course 
the essential difference between our role and 
that of the psychiatrist who has his patient—be 
it husband or wife—and must do his best for 
the patient even to the point of regarding the 
marriage as expendable. This is to ignore the 
“us” and to forget the truth that an organism 
is more than the sum of its parts. A true mar- 
riage has a life and worth of its own which 
we neglect at our peril. This same point is 
made in archaic language by a Protest which 
was published in Worcester, Mass., by Lucy 
Stone and Henry B. Blackwell on their mar- 
riage day on 1st May, 1855. This Protest in- 
veighs against the marriage law of that day 
with its sweeping assumptions of masculine su- 
periority and pleads “that marriage should be 
an equal and permanent partnership, and so 
recognized by law.” Forty-two years later, from 
Boston, Henry B. Blackwell, after a long and 
happy marriage wrote “J stand by every word 
of my Marriage Protest. What is wanted to 
make the relation permanent and happy, is the 
recognition of equality and unity, and fidelity to 
the Union.” In this old-fashioned phrase ‘“‘fi- 
delity to the Union” we have a recognition 
of the “us”. 

We come then to the central question. What 
is the second half of life for? Man has always 
asked himself ‘“What are we here for?” “What 
is the purpose of life?” “What is our prime 
duty?” But in practice ordinary le find 
that the cares of bringing up a family obliterate 
these philosophical questions. We are too busy 
earning our livings and running our homes and 
caring for our children. We have no doubt 
that this is our duty and purpose in life. It is 
when the children go that these ancient ques- 
tions become acutely personal for the second 
half of life. It is because of this that one so often 
meets the hopelessness, frustration, emptiness, 
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on disappointment that middle-aged people 
eel. 

How may they be helped? In considering 
this we must remind ourselves of the essen- 
tial difference between learning something 
and learning about something. We may 
learn all about skating or riding a bicycle or 
swimming but only the attempt to do it can 
really teach us how it is done. As in all coun- 
selling, it is useless to rest content with telling 
people what they should do. Often they know 
that but cannot do it. Our task is to indicate a 
way through, and give support to those who 
are willing to find it for themselves. 

I have referred to the significant parallel be- 
tween adolescence and middle age and I be- 
lieve that the way in which the adolescent inte- 
gtated his sexuality and idealism and the magi- 
cal element of life into the rest of life, provides 
a guide to the way in which a similar integra- 
tion must take place in middle age. Once again 
the magical, spiritual, aesthetic element of life 
must be integrated into marriage if it is not 
to be a disruptive force which will cause hus- 
band or wife to grope elsewhere for the magic 
they are missing. 

It is in art and poetry, music, literature, re- 
ligion and idealistic causes that we can en- 
courage husbands and wives to enrich their mar- 
riages with this third element of imagination, 
beauty and truth. Of course, people may merely 
subordinate beauty to the functional aspect of 
life if they just collect expensive pictures as 
status Is and as a means of outdoing the 
Jones’s. I am talking, however, of learning a 
real appreciation of this magical and spiritual 
side of life. If I may take a light-hearted ex- 
ample, one can find it in a verse I recently 
came across: 


King David and King Solomon 

Lived merry, merry lives, 

With many, many lady friends 

and many, many wives; 

But when old age crept over them 
with many, many qualms, 

King Solomon wrote the Proverbs, 

and King David wrote the Psalms. 


To return to the serious, I believe that far 
too much of life is seen in quantitative terms. In 
earning our livings, equipping our homes, 
bringing up our children and in our addic- 
tion to statistics, we live constantly in these 
ig om terms. Another way of viewing 

is integration of the magical and spiritual 
into middle life is to think in terms of culti- 
vating quality and depth which is indeed what 
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marriages most need at this point. We are all 
of us hide-bound by titative assumptions 
and we think in these terms. It needs a bold ef- 
fort of the imagination to cultivate quality and 
depth in the appreciation of beauty and truth 
and the things of the spirit. 

This emphasis in facing middle life will not 
only help husbands and wives to enrich their 
marriage, it will also — them in an obvious 
and growing problem which they have in the 
modern world, in the care of their own elderly 
and perhaps failing parents. We all know 
that, through advances in medical science and 
the favoured conditions in which the richer na- 
tions live, people tend to live much longer. In 
Britain, the baby that is born today has an 

ion of life that is more than 20 years 
longer than that which the baby had who was 
born at the start of this century. More and more 
middle-aged couples have anxieties about el- 
derly relatives, especially when they are wid- 
owed or left on their own. In facing this prob- 
lem it becomes the responsibility of the mid- 
dle-aged to cope with all sorts of practical dif- 
ficulties about money, and living arrangements 
and medical care for the elderly. This is it- 
self part of that prroenneee with the func- 
tional aspect of life which does so much to un- 
balance our emphasis and to crowd out the 
magical and idealistic. But if we can cultivate 
the elusive elements of the spirit we can find 
a closeness of communion with elderly rela- 
tives who—as we know—may seem fanciful 
rather than practical. In this way we can keep 
open the channels of communication with the 


elderly even when they have resigned into our 
middle-aged hands many of the practical wor- 
ries of daily life. 

This qualitative approach has a special rel- 
evance for the second half of life and perhaps 
most of all in preparation for retirement. In 
every way we tend to do things more slowly. 
We get through less work. Our achievements 
dwindle in quantity. It is in quality and in 
depth of Gabatendiig that the old have o 

rtunities for wisdom. If then we can help 

usbands and wives in middle life to develop 
ever deeper appreciation of the imaginative and 
the beautiful we shall be helping them to de- 
velop that side of life which is untouched by 
gradually failing physical powers. Some people 
will find this supra-personal element in life 
through religious belief and others in dedica- 
tion to some reform or idealistic cause. Yet 
others will find it through plumbing the 
depths of art and the world of the imagination 
that has been so long neglected. It is in this 
direction that we can search for new insights 
and give understanding help to those who 
seek it, so that we can encourage partners in 
middle-aged marriages with the words of 
Browning: 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 

The last of life, for which the first was made; 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned, 

Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, nor be 
afraid! 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF FAMILY ORGANIZATIONS 


IUFO will hold an international conference on family in Rio De Janeiro, July 21-29, 1963. 
Any of our members planning to go, might wish to join a group now being arranged to take a 
Round-South America air trip (for the same fare that economy jet would be to Rio alone). Word 
of such interest should reach either David Mace (27 Woodcliff Road, Madison, N.J.) or Evelyn 
Duvall (5206 South University Ave., Chicago 15, Illinois) who,.as members of IUFO General 
Council, will be in touch with details. 
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Family Life Education in Public High Schools: 
A Survey Report on Indiana* 


EDWARD Z. DAGER, GLENN A. HARPER AND ROBERT N. WHITEHURST 
Purdue University 


THE CURRENT status and the development 
of family life education in high schools through- 
out the United States have been the objects of 
considerable speculation and impressionistic 
thinking. However, realities of family life edu- 
cation in high schools are not so well known to 
permit evaluative generalizations of either a 
positive or negative nature. Despite this fact, 
there are those who champion the cause of 
family life education, suggesting it is neces- 
sary in a society such as ours and those who 
damn it as a “‘life adjustment” or “frill” 
course which has no bearing on educational 
excellence and should be eliminated from high 
school curricula in order to make room for 
“better” courses. Criticism has come from 
within the ranks of family life educators and 
from without. Some have been constructive ;}» 
some not so constructive.® 

Family life education, as a substantive area 
of interest, is an omnibus of unclarity. Its neb- 
ulous nature makes evaluation of course con- 
tent, philosophy, teacher education and admin- 
istrative responsibility an almost impossible 
task. There is a desperate need for more pre- 
cise data in this area before more valid generali- 
zations can be made. 

There has been a dearth of studies focus- 
ing on family life education in the schools. 
Fewer than twenty studies have been done on 
the college level and fewer still on the high 
school level, and most of these have not been 
rigorously designed. However, Kenkel’st Iowa 


* This study was made possible by a grant from Lilly 
Endowment, Inc., Indianapolis, Indiana. Also, we are in- 
debted to Eugene J. Kanin and Gerald R. Leslie for their 
critical reading of the manuscript. Material for this report 
is primarily drawn from an unpublished master’s thesis by 
Robert N. Whitehurst, ‘‘A Survey of Family Life Education 
in Indiana High Schools,’’ Purdue, 1961. 

1Gerald R. Leslie, ‘‘Personal Values, Professional Ideol- 
ogies, and Family Specialists,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
21 (February, 1959), pp. 3-12. 

2 Robert A. Harper and Frances R. Harper, ‘‘Are Edu- 
cators Afraid of Sex?’’ Marriage and Family Living, 19 
(August, 1957), pp. 240-44. 

3 These criticisms have come mostly from some proponents 
for more science oriented courses. 

“William F. Kenkel, ‘‘A Survey of Family Life Educa- 
tion in Iowa High Schools,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
19 (November, 1957), pp. 379-81. 
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study provided initial insight into the field and 
has been of considerable value to this survey. 
Hill's® maee concerning the prevalence of 
family life education in Minnesota high 
schools is comparable to ours. 

At present, in addition to the lack of data, 
there are several problems inherent in the field, 
at least on the high school level: (1) There is 
a lack of agreement as to what constitutes fam- 
ily life education. That is, with what content 
areas is it concerned? Where do its boundaries 
begin and end? (2) There is an absence of an 
institutionalized and approved milieu for the 
field. Standardized textbooks are lacking; full 
eighteen week courses in family life education 
are decidedly in the minority and high school 
administrators often do not know what the 
course entails. (3) The role and status of the 
teachers of family life materials, if defined at 
all, are very unclear.With whom do they iden- 
tify? Rarely is there more than one family life 
educator in a high school and most often their 
interest in family life is tangential to other 
more dominant interests. Their training even 
more rarely is in the area of family life. Com- 
munications from state and national family 
life organizations are received by only a few 
and internalized by even fewer. (4) Finally, 
there is the problem of philosophy. What are 
family life educators attempting to do? The 
development of a mature, healthy personality* 
undoubtedly enters the picture but this needs 
to be spelled out. Are family life educators try- 
ing to prevent such occurrences as divorce, 
early marriages and juvenile delinquency? Are 
they attempting to promote a “democratic”, 
“equalitarian” family? The single standard? 
What? Is family life education to be preven- 
tive rather than therapeutic?* These and at- 


5 Reuben Hill, ‘‘Education for Marriage and Parenthood 
in the United States,’’ paper presented at the Social Sci- 
entists’ Advisory Meeting sponsored by the Social Security 
Administration, June, 1960. 

® Judson T. Landis, ‘‘The Challenge of Marriage and 
Family Life Education,’ Marriage and Family Living, 19 
(August, 1957), pp. 247-52. 

™ Edgar C. Cummings, ‘Family Life Education in School 
and College: Work and Philosophy of the American Social 
Hygiene Association,"’ Marriage and Family Living, 20 
(May, 1958), pp. 117-20. 
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tendant questions must be answered before 
any coherent facade can be presented to the 
public at large. Moreover, since the attitudes 
and values mentioned above and their emo- 
tional concomitants have an inordinate role 
in everyday family life, it is the public which 
must approve of a family life program. It is 
because of the nature of these courses that most 
families and administrators are either friendly 
or hostile to family life education in the school 
system—only a few are neutral, 

None of the problems above is mutually 
exclusive. Clarification of one area lends 
greater clarification to another. The immediate 
task, however, is to present the following survey 
data which, hopefull , will lend themselves, at 
least in part, to both general and specific judg- 
ments about the field. Some of the questions to 
which we address ourselves are: Who are the 
teachers of family life education? What is their 
age, sex, training and departmental affilia- 
tion? Are family life education courses increas- 
ing or decreasing in number? What is the 
number, nature and type of course offered 
in Indiana high schools? We hope to shed light 
on these and other questions in the following 
report. 


THE SuRVEY SAMPLE AND METHOD 
An extensive survey of public high school 


family life education poo was initiated 


in the fall of 1959. Preliminary information 
about high school programs was received from 
almost all (96%) Indiana high school princi- 
pals. They supplied the researchers with the 
names of teachers teaching family life educa- 
tion, and these teachers were subsequently 
mailed a seven-page questionnaire, followed by 
two follow-up letters to non-respondents. Of the 
1086 teachers who were sent questionnaires, 
778 responded and an additional 23 who were 
among those who did not respond were inter- 
viewed, making’ a total of 801 respondents or 
73.8 per cent of the total universe. Of the 801, 
only 547 or 68.3 per cent were actively en- 
gaged in teaching marriage and family living 
courses, The remaining 254 were those who 
reported they did not teach family life educa- 
tion (20%), or only taught it incidentally or 
thought that the questionnaire was too diffi- 
cult (12%). This fact alone points up the neb- 
ulous nature of family life education. If 


8 Edward Z. Dager and Glenn A. Harper, ‘‘Family Life 
Education in Indiana Public High Schools: A Preliminary 
Report,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 21 (November, 1959), 
pp. 386-88. 
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one can assume the validity of the “I do not 
teach” responses, then the area, as we defined 
it? to the principals who supplied names of 
teachers teaching family life education, still per- 
mits a latitude of response which makes it pa- 
tently clear that the area lacks well defined 
boundaries. In at least 20 per cent of our sam- 
ple, the principals were unable to specify 
those ‘teachers involved in the area. The prin- 
cipals are probably not at fault, more likely, the 
lack of an integrated body of knowledge la- 
beled family life education allows many, educa- 
tors and non-educators alike, to construe family 
life education to be almost anything which con- 
cerns living. 

The questionnaire was divided into three 
parts. Part I concerned such teacher informa- 
tion items as age, sex, teaching experience in 
high school and as family life teacher, training, 
texts, films, and other items of general infor- 
mation. A structured listing of 58 items in 
eleven areas of family life education was con- 
tained in Part II. This section was designed to 
obtain specific time allotments made by teach- 
ers to particular areas of family life. Part III 
contained essentially open-ended items to ob- 
tain some of the qualitative aspects of those 
items included in Part II. For example, teachers . 
were asked what they attempted to encourage 
and discourage in regard to the dating ac- 
tivities of students. Questions of a similar na- 
ture were requested in nine other areas. 

This report will be limited to some of the 
data obtained from Parts I and II and based 
on the questionnaires received from those 
teachers (547) reporting that they were ac- 
tively engaged in family life education.” 


FINDINGS 
The Teachers. 

It was possible to categorize teachers’ affilia- 
tions into seven departments. Of the 547, by 
far the greatest number were home economics 
teachers (331 or 60.5%). In xank order, the 

ext largest number of teachers in the survey 
were afiliated with Health and Physical Edu- 
cation (11.2%), Sociology (10%), Social 
Studies (3.1%), and Guidance, Biology and 
Psychology each with less than three per cent 


*Our letter to the principals included this definition: 
Family life education is the teaching of dating and court- 
ship; implications of early marriage; love and romance; 
preparation for marriage; implications of beng husband- 
father, wife-mother; sex education; and marital adjustment 
as related to the personal and social responsibilities of a 
family. 

® Report on Part III will be forthcoming. 
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TABLE 1. AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS OF INDIANA 
HIGH SCHOOL FAMILY LIFE TEACHERS 





Age 





Marital Status and Sex 40 and 


Under 


Per Cent 


Per Cent 
arg Per Cent 





Female, Single 
i 2 


Other, Males and Females* 





Totals 5 


0 
2 
2 
6 
8 
8 





* “Other” refers to divorced and widowed. 


** No data on these variables for forty-seven respondents, 


of the total and a final category of “Other” (ap- 
proximately 7%) which contains combinations 
of departments. 

Some of the personal and social character- 
istics of family life education teachers are pre- 
sented in Table 1, The majority (63.8%) of 
the teachers are married. Of those that are mar- 
ried, over two-thirds are 40 years of age or 
younger and of the total sample, 58.8 per cent 
are in the younger age category. A statistic not 
in the table reveals over 62 per cent (194) of 
those in the 40 and under category to be be- 
tween the ages of 21-30. The median age for 
the entire sample is 37.9. Only fourteen single 
males are in family life compared with 140 
single females. Of these single females two- 
thirds are over 40 years of age. As expected, 
there are two times as many women as men 
teaching family life. 

Around 80 per cent of the 547 teachers re- 
ported they had had training in family life edu- 
cation. One-third of these indicated they had 
been trained as family life teachers before being 
hired in this capacity. The majority of those 
trained were either in Home Economics (66%), 
Health and Physical Education (10%) or So- 
ciology (10%). We must assume, therefore, 
that the training received in most cases was 
not explicitly in family life education but in 
some related area, which area probably pro- 
vided the teachers with only segmentalized ex- 
posure regarding the whole of family life edu- 
cation which presumably results in limited com- 
petence. Moreover, when asked if they desired 
more training in family life, fully 45 per cent 
responded in the negative. Considering the 
presumed lack of training of family life teach- 
ers, this bit of information lends credence to 
the notion that not enough family life teachers 
are identified either with the subject matter or 
to the field. Further analysis reveals that whether 
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or not the family life teacher is desirous of 
further training is not significantly related to 
age or to marital status, but a significant differ- 
ence does occur by departmental affiliation. Sig- 
nificantly pevite:. peponsers of teachers in 
social studies, health and physical education, 
home economics and sociology are desirous of 
furthering their training than are those teach- 
ers in the remaining three departments, A com- 
parison of teachers by size of school revealed 
no significant differences, although there is a 
tendency for those in smaller schools to reject 
the idea of further training. 


The Courses 

The number, per cent and type of course by 
department are presented in Table 2. Of the 
81 full eighteen week courses being taught, the 
bulk (70) are taught by home economists. The 
remaining eleven are spread among five other 
departments while the Biology Department 
offers no full eighteen week course.1 The 81 
full courses represent slightly over 15 per cent 
of all the family life education courses offered. 
The remaining 84 per cent are unit courses 
(usually consisting of six to eight weeks of 
family life education within another course) 
and fally two-thirds of these are also offered by 
home economists followed by Health and 
Physical Education (11.57%) and Sociology 
(10.62%). The remaining four departments 
have a comparatively even smaller proportion 
of family life education courses as part of their 
duties. 

Some schools reported offering several 


11 Earlier we reported 108 full semester courses offered in 
Indiana, These figures differ due to the reduction in usable 
questionnaires and to the fact that our earlier report was 
based on information obtained from the principals. From a 
total of 547 usable questionnaires, 87 teachers report teaching 
full eighteen week courses in family life education. 
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TABLE 2. NUMBER, PER CENT AND TYPE OF FAMILY LIFE COURSE BY DEPARTMENT 








Department N 


| Full Unit 
Per Cent 18 Week Per Cent c Per Cent 
Course - 


Total 
Per Cent 





—_ Courses 





Home Economics ‘ 70 
ier 6 1 

io! : 3 
Social Studies ; 4 
Guidance ‘ 2 
Biology 0 
Psychology 1 


62.33 
13.45 
11.88 
3.36 
3.13 
3.13 
2.69 





Totals ; 81 


446 99.97 





* Forty-three questionnaires had insufficient data for departmental breakdown. 


courses in one semester and other schools re- 
ported offering courses sequentially, i.e., courses 
with units in subsequent semesters. It quickly 
becomes apparent that family life education is 
predominately an endeavor of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department when we note that 144 of 
145 sequential unit courses are offered by home 
economists, Thirteen schools reported a full 
plus a unit course and twelve of these were in 
the Home Economics Department. Eleven 
schools have more than one unit course per se- 
mester and nine of these are in the Home Eco- 
nomics Department. The predominance of home 
economics in family life education will be 
shown throughout this report. 

The number of weeks devoted to family 
life education materials is depicted in Table 
3. There seems to be no regularity in the 
amount of time spent by the teachers with two 
possible exceptions. At the six week level, there 
was a ig of 60 respondents and this is ex- 
plained by the fact that most high school unit 
courses afe approximately of six weeks dura- 
tion. At the eighteen week level, there was a 

ak of 71 respondents and these too are ex- 
plained by the full or 18 week courses. The 
other respondents fell in no particular pattern 
indicating a flexibility that is usually found in 


TABLE 3. NUMBER OF WEEKS DEVOTED TO 
FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION IN INDIANA 
HIGH SCHOOLS N=523* 








Cumu- Cumu- 
lative lative 
Frequency Per Cent 


33.6 176 33.6 
26.0 312 59.6 
24.5 440 84.1 


15.9 523 100.0 


Weeks Frequency Per Cent 





1-6 176 
7-12 136 
13-18 128 
19 and 

Over 83 





* Twenty-four questionnaires not included for lack of 
clarity of response. 
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such units. Some 116 or 20 per cent spend five 
weeks or less and 83 or 16 per cent spend more 
than one semester. The median falls at nine 
weeks and the mean at twelve weeks, The fig- 
ures were cross-checked with the number of days 
the teachers reported spending on the sub- 
topics and the median days spent was 47 or 
two days over nine weeks is po mean days 
was 57 which is three days under twelve weeks. 
These figures are fairly accurate considering 
the difficulty posed when one is asked to spell 
out the amount of time spent in a given area. 

When the above data are broken down by 
departments, Home Economics appears to be the 
department most responsible for the high mean 
number of weeks spent in family life educa- 
tion. Table 4 points this up clearly. The mean 
number of weeks and mean number of days 
taught by the home economics teacher is virtu- 
ally double that of all other departments with 
the exception of Guidance and Psychology, but 
even here they exceed the teachers in these two 
departments by a sizeable margin. 

e number of weeks offered by the schools 
of Indiana varied according to size. The high 
schools were separated into small, medium and 
large according to the number of students en- 


TABLE 4. MEAN NUMBER OF DAYS AND 
WEEKS DEVOTED TO FAMILY LIFE 
EDUCATION BY DEPARTMENT 








Means 
Days Weeks 
65.6 13.0 (Approximately) 
27.4 5.2 . 
6.0 


Department N 





Home Economics 326 
H.P.E. 65 
Sociology 53 
Social Studies 18 
Guidance 16 
Biology 15 
Psychology 13 


30.3 
33.0 
40.8 
12.4 
37.4 


57.0 12. 





Totals 506 





November, 





TABLE 5. WEEKS OF FAMILY LIFE 
EDUCATION OFFERED BY SCHOOL 
SIZE N=453* 





Six 
Weeks Over 


or 
Under Weeks 


Small (N= 149) 33 116 
28-128 Students 

Medium (N= 152) 57 95 
129-236 Students 

Large (N= 152) 61 91 
237 and Over . 


Totals 151 = 302 


School Size Wort! Mean 





12.8 
11.6 
10.9 


1941 
1780 
1695 





5416 11.95 





* Exact enrollment not known for 94 schools. 


tolled. Table 5 shows that the small schools 
get eg offer more weeks of family 
ife education than either the medium or large 
schools. More of the small school courses are 
over six weeks in duration and this difference 
is a significant one. At the moment, the reason 
for this surprising difference is not clear. 

Of all the courses offered by the schools, 
only 26.1 per cent of them are compulsory and 
the remaining 73.9 per cent are elective. The 
former are most often required in the early 
years of high school and the latter are primarily 
elected in the later years of high nna Of the 
total number of required courses, approximately 
72 per cent are required in the ninth and tenth 
gtades, whereas only 23 per cent of the elec- 
tive courses are offered in the ninth and tenth 
grades. When broken down by departments 
(Table 6) one observes a strong orientation 
toward “conpulsory’’ courses by the Heath 
and Physical Education Department and a 
strong orientation toward “‘elective’’ courses by 
the Psychology Department. 


The Students 

It is somewhat surprising to see such a large 
percentage of elective courses in Home Eco- 
nomics. Since the majority of the courses are of- 
fered in this department this means that the 
bulk of the students are girls who elect to take 
family life education courses. This is borne out 
by the data. Of the total 19,637 girls and boys 
in both compulsory and elective family life 
courses in 1959, 14,592 were girls and 5045 
were boys. This is roughly a three to one ratio. 
In the compulsory courses alone, we find 3111 
girls and 2783 boys for a ten to nine ratio and 
a total of 5894. Of all students in family life 
education courses, we find that it is manda- 
tory for 30 per cent of them. Considering the 
state of family life education in high schools 
today, this figure sounds high, but when we 
consider that approximately 164,000 students 
were enrolled in the schools of our sample, the 
percentage of students who must take family 
life education courses is reduced to 3.6 per cent. 
On the other hand, the total number of students 
in family life education (19,637) represents 
twelve per cent of the entire enrollment for the 
schools in our sample. Compared with almost 
any other course offering, this figure is low. 

Despite the pessimism generated by the above 
figures, family life educators have reason to be 
more optimistic. Figure 1 indicates a decided 
upswing in family life courses since World 
War II, and the number of courses offered since 
1950 has more than doubled with the largest 
increase occurring just before, during and 
after Sputnik I. Only one department failed to 
double its course offerings since 1950 and the 
one that did not nearly did so. 

The above information is obtained from 257 
of the the total sample and represent those re- 
spondents who were able to furnish us with 


TABLE 6. COMPULSORY AND ELECTIVE FAMILY LIFE COURSES BY DEPARTMENT 








Courses 


Totals 





Department ne ompulsory 


» Per Cent 


Elective Per Cent 


Per Cent 





17.5 
92.1 


Home Economics 
H.P.E. 4 
Sociology , 
Social Studies 

Guidance 

Biology 

Psychology 


82.5 100.0 

7.9 100.0 
63.5 100.0 
55.6 100.0 
40.9 100.0 
42.2 100.0 
95.0 100.0 


SeoeSsoas Z 





Totals 


~ 
-~ 
SS 





* Total includes courses offered sequentially. 
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Year 1939 1940-44, 


1945-50 1951-54 1955-58 


FIGURE 1. INCREASE IN FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION COURSES FROM 1939-1958 
N = 257 


this data. Regardless of how these increases - 


compare with gains in other courses, it must 
still be regarded as a significant increase and, 
should the trend continue, more and more stu- 
dents will have greater opportunity of expo- 


sure to family life education. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

Despite Sputnik and despite the hue and 
cry for more science courses, family life educa- 
tion in Indiana high schools has increased con- 
siderably since 1939 and there are indications 
that it will continue to increase in the coming 
years. However, one cannot be deluded by this 
rapid increase into thinking that family life edu- 
cation has assumed a rightful place in the high 
school curriculum. On the contrary, the increase 
is large simply because family life education 
courses had little or no place in the curriculum 
as of 1939. This is demonstrated by the data 
which indicate only 68 per cent of those schools 
responding do have a course in family life edu- 
cation and lest we take comfort in this re- 
ported percentage, keep in mind this is for 
only those who responded and that the over- 
whelming majority of the courses taught are of 
the unit variety and the overall median time 


spent on family life education is only nine 
weeks. Moreover, only 26 per cent of the courses 
are compulsory and family life education is 
taken by a mere twelve per cent of the total 
enrollment of the schools in our sample. 

The most striking feature of the data is the 
overwhelming predominance of the home eco- 
nomics people in the area of family life. This 
is not a surprising nor new finding but it now 
stands out in bold relief. Of the total amount 
of time spent on family life, 83 per cent is 
taken up by home economics teachers, who 
represent only 65 per cent of the respondents 
in our sample. They present more full eighteen 
week courses than any other department. They 
spend, in general, more time per unit, and they 
have more training. 

All considered, there are some bright spots 
in the otherwise erratic, diffuse field we have 
chosen to call family life education. It is hoped 
this partial report will be an aid in spelling out 
what is being done and, along with forthcoming 
reports, facilitate the progress being made re- 
garding the definition of family life education, 
the roles of family life educators and the goals 
and philosophy of the movement in general. 
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Analyzing Marital Adjustment 
Using Role Theory 


WILLIAM G. DYER 
Brigham Young University 


THE forming of a new family constitutes a 
major change in the behavior patterns of the 
young man and young woman involved since 
they occupy now an entirely new status and role 
of husband and wife. Most of them are new to 
these roles and are inexperienced in adapting 
themselves to the demands of continually inter- 
acting with another personality. Role theory al- 
lows us to more clearly outline and understand 
the forms of adjustment that these persons in 
their new roles usually need to make relative to 
each other. Following are the major factors to 
be considered in marital adjustment using role 
analysis as the basic framework: 


1. Normative Orientations 
The way one behaves in his role in a social 


situation depends in large measure on his un- 
derstanding of the cultural norms, or standards 
of behavior that direct and orient his thinking 
about the situation. The new husband and wife 
have learned over a period of years as a result of : 
experience in their own and other families, and 


what they have read, seen or heard, what con- 
stitutes their basic attitudes about famiiy life. 
Some of these understandings will be mutually 
_ agreeable since they have been reared in a com- 
mon culture and these norms will be shared. 
Generally the couple will agree that the marriage 
should be monogamous, a ceremony should be 
performed before a legal official, and a number 
of other norms concerning marriage common in 
American culture. The indications are that the 
shared norms are becoming established around 
patterns of equality with some significant ex- 
ceptions.* 

However, the husband and wife through so- 
cialization and experience in non-shared social 
systems may be oriented to normative systems 
that may be conflicting or at least foreign to the 
new marriage partner. Nye and MacDougal sug- 
gest that each family builds its own sub-culture; 
thus, the new husband and wife, coming from 


1 For a more extensive treatment of these elements, see 
Theodore M. Newcomb, Social Psychology, New York: 
Dryden Press, 1950. Chap. 8, 9, 13, 14 & 15. 

2 William G. Dyer, ‘‘The Institutionalization of Equal- 
itarian Family Norms,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 20, 
No. 1 (February, 1958), pp. 53-58. 
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different family sub-cultures are oriented to a 
certain set of different normative patterns.* 
Since the new husband and wife are still an im- 
rtant, if not a central part of their parents’ 
amily system there will still be some internal 
and external pressures to conform to the norms 
of their particular family of orientation. When 
we consider that the husband and wife may also 
be oriented to different religious, social, regional, 
and political social systems or sub-cultures, it is 
apparent there is a great possibility that the new 
husband and wife may be directed by non-shared 
normative patterns. Since conflicts, disagree- 
ments, or misunderstandings may arise out of 
behavior directed by these non-shared norms, 
adjustments of these disparate normative orien- 
tations is important in marital adjustment. 

The situation of adjustment is further com- 
plicated when we consider that in addition to the 
possibility that the new husband and wife are 
oriented and directed by non-shared normative 
systems, they may also have certain personal, 
idiosyncratic beliefs and practices. These behav- 
iors are not normative in the sense they are not 
a part of a shared system of cultural or sub-cul- 
tural patterns. They represent the individual re- 
actions and responses that have become more or 
less habitual with the person. Each person has 
his own individual components in the way he 
dresses, keeps house, reacts to tension, etc. 
Where these individual reactions irritate, con- 
flict with or otherwise disturb the marital part- 
ner, some adjustment is necessary. 


2. Position-Role 

Stemming from the norms held by the per- 
sons involved, each of the marriage partners 
comes into the new relationship with certain 
ideas as to how he or she should behave as a 
husband or wife. These perceptions of one’s 
role in the new family are often not explicitly 
stated or understood by the person. Often he 
has only vague but rather strong feelings that he 
“ought” to behave in a certain way. This in- 
volves usually two aspects: 1) an attitude about 
one’s relative position or one’s status in the new 

3Ivan Nye and Evelyn MacDougal, ‘‘Do Families Have 
Subcultures?’’ Sociology and Social Research, 44 (May-June, 
1960). 
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arrangement‘ and 2) an action element, or one’s 
role—what one is supposed to do in the family. 

The concept of role has been used in two 
ways: one, to represent the sum total of the ex- 
pected behaviors, normatively defined, for a 
given position, and two, used in the plural to 
indicate the several different behavioral de- 
mands of a position, each expected behavior be- 
ing a role.® 

In the first conception, the man assumes the 
position of husband and now has a generalized 
role composed of a number of functions. In the 
second conceptualization, the man in his posi- 
tion of husband has several roles e.g. companion, 
breadwinner, handyman, etc. 

The important =x of either conceptualiza- 
tion is that the husband and wife in their new 
positions have a range of duties that are norma- 
tively defined for them. The central problem of 
roles stems from the condition that the new hus- 
band or wife are usually not experienced in 
these new roles and the definitions of these roles 
have often not been worked out between them 
but have been derived separately from the other 
social systems to which they were oriented before 
marriage. 

One's role differs from one’s norms or per- 
sonal preferences as shown by this example: It 
may be agreed that it is part of the wife's role 
to prepare meals, but disagreements may occur 
as to what kind of meals should be prepared, 
how they are served, etc. In this case there is 
role agreement, but disparity comes either from 
behaviors that arise out of different sub-culture 
norms or different personal preferences. In a 
sense the role represents a general set of norms 
within which are also found a cluster of more 
specific normative and personal elements. 

Position or status is never divorced from role 
and the major problems of position differences 
come as one performs his role in terms of his 
See soe of his position. If a husband feels 

is position has higher status, he usually trans- 
fers these feelings into his role performance. If 
he is the higher status figure, then he often 
thinks he should make the final decisions, give 
the orders, demand favors, etc. 


3. Role Expectations 
Not only does each marriage partner enter 
marriage with certain ideas.as to how he should 


* Both Newcomb and Bates prefer the concept Position 
to that of Status in referring to one’s place in a social 
system. See Newcomb (of. cit. pp. 276-80) and Frederick 
L. Bates, ‘Position, Role and Status: Reformulation of 
Concepts,’’ Social Forces, Vol. 34, No. 4 (May, 1956), pp. 
313-21. 

5 Newcomb uses role in the first sense and Bates uses 
the second conceptualization, 
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behave in his new position, but each has also 
certain cg as to how the other person 
should behave in his (the other's) role. Role 

tions, then, are the ways one person feels 
the other should behave.* In terms of the new 
marriage relationship, the new husband has 
some ideas as to how he should behave as a hus- 
band (his role) and he also has some idea as to 
how his wife should behave in her role (his role 
expectations of his wife). Conversely the wife 
has some definition of her role and certain ex- 
pectations of her husband's role. 

One problem in the matter of role behavior is 
focused in the question of role definitions vs. 
role performance. There is often a difference be- 
tween what is agreed on as to what one should 
do and what one actually does. A husband and 
wife could both agree that it is part of the hus- 
band’s role to plan and carry out the recreational 
activities of the growing boys in the family. In 
actuality the husband does not do this. It could 
be maintained that the husband's role is what 
he actually does in his position, but the expecta- 
tions of the wife appear, at least at first in the 
marriage, to be derived from the definition of 
behavior that is agreed on between them. 

In marriage each partner probably starts out 
with certain expectations as to how husbands or 
wives in general ought to behave and these gen- 
eralized expectations are applied to the specific 
behavior of the other partner. Later, part of the 
expectations may be altered to include the spe- 
cialized expectation of specific role elements de- 
rived out of their experience together. For ex- 
ample, at first a wife may expect her husband to 
be a general handyman around the house (de- 
rived from her generalized expectations) and is 
disappointed when he prefers to golf. Later an 
agreement may be reached that he must at least 
mow the lawn, wash the car, and replace used . 
light bulbs. If the husband does no “handyman” 
type jobs at all he is violating a generalized ex- 
pectation. If he fails to take out the garbage he 
is not meeting a specifically agreed on expecta- 
tion. 


It should be pointed out that each partner 
usually has not only expectations of what should 
be done by the other but also bow the particular 
function should be carried out. The wife may 
not only expect her husband to share in the 
household tasks but to do it in a cooperative, 

leasant manner. Her expectations can be vio- 


ed should he not perform the task or if he 
does it in a surly, unpleasant way. 
A. R. Mangus in his article on mental health 


See Talcott Parsons, The Social System, Glencoe: Free 
Press, 1951, p. 38. 
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in the family, using a theoretical orientation 
very similar to the one used here,’ points out 
that expectations may also be centered around a 
conception of the marriage partner as a total 
personality. Each partner usually has not only 
expectations of what and how the other person 
should behave in his role, but also how the other 
person should be as a person. Conflicts may come 
when one’s self ty ae does not agree with 
the perception of the marriage partner. The hus- 
band may see himself as efficient, helpful, 
friendly while his wife sees him as stingy, sus- 
picious and overbearing. If the wife expects her 
husband to be a certain kind of personality his 
behavior, manifesting symptoms of a contrary 
type, will elicit negative reactions from her. The 
problem is intensified when he cannot under- 
stand why she sees him this way because he sees 
himself so differently. 

An important part of this analysis is to try to 
see expectations as attached to specific role func- 
tions rather than becoming generalized around 
the total person. If a wife sees her husband as a 
certain kind of person, this may distort her per- 
ceptions of him in all his role performances. 
Under these circumstances, adjustment in the 
sense to be described below may be difficult to 
achieve for it is uncertain that the change of role 
performance on the part of the husband will al- 
ter her perceptions of him as a total person al- 
though it may be argued that alterations in role 
performance may be the most effective way for 
the wife to develop a new conception of her 
husband. 


4. Sanctions 

Sanctions are the rewards or punishments ad- 
ministered by one person to another to the de- 
gree the other person meets or fails to meet his 
role expectations. In the family situation, if the 
husband’s performance in his role meets the 
wife’s role expectations, she will generally apply 
positive sanctions or rewards such as praise, af- 
fection, good will, etc. If his role performance 
violates her expectations she will often apply 
negative sanctions—tears, quarreling, or with- 
drawal of affection. 

It is generally the case, that human interac- 
tions move along most smoothly if the follow- 
ing conditions exist: 1) if the parties interact- 
ing have a high level of agreement of norms and 
personal preferences, 2) if the parties involved 
agree as to the role definitions and role expecta- 
tions of each other, 3) if the role performance 
of one is in agreement with the role expectations 


< 


‘A. R. Mangus, ‘‘Family Impacts on Mental Health,” 
Marriage and Family Living, 19 (August, 1957), pp. 256- 
62. 
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of the other and positive sanctions are the end 
result of the interaction. 


Marriage Adjustment 
Using the above conceptual scheme, we may 
now consider marriage adjustment: 


A. Points of Conflict 

Conflicts in the marriage situation may arise 
at the following places in terms of the above 
schema: 

1. If the norms and personal preferences of 
the husband are in conflict with those of the 
wife. 

2. If the role performance of the husband 
does not agree with the role expectations of the 
wife. 

3. If the role performance of the wife does 
= _ with the role expectations of the hus- 

and. 

In each of the above cases dissatisfaction with 
the marriage relationship may occur with a re- 
sulting application of negative sanction. Nega- 
tive sanctions may be directly or indirectly = 
plied, or these feelings of dissatisfaction may 
repressed or directed towards someone or some- 
thing else. The frustration-agression hypothesis 
could be applied here as each of these points of 
conflict could be sources of frustration.® 


B. Possible Methods of Adjustment 

In each of the above conflict situations, there 
are certain kinds of adjustments available: 

1. In conflict point one, the couple needs to 
clarify to each other their norms or personal 
preferences so that each knows exactly the point 
of view of the other. This of necessity involves 
mature and extensive communication. To the 
degree the disparity between norms is translated 
into role performance the following adjustments 
would be more applicable. 

2. In conflict situations two and three, the 
possibility of adjustment are the same: 

a. The husband (or wife) can change his role 
performance completely to meet the role expec- 
tations of his partner. 

b. The husband (or wife) can change his 
role expectations completely to coincide with the 
role performance of the partner. 

c. There can be a mutual adjustment, each 
partner altering some. The husband (or wife) 
can alter his role to a degree and the partner al- 
ters his role expectations to a similar degree so 
that role performance and role expectations are 
compatible. In each of the above cases the end 


8 John Dollard, et al. Frustration and Agression. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1939. 
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result is an agreement between role performance 
and role expectations. 

3. There is also another type of adjustment 
possible. In some cases the couple might recog- 
nize a disparity between role performance and 
role expectations or between norms and also ac- 
knowledge that change is difficult or impossible 
and could “agree to disagree.” In such cases the 
one partner recognizes and respects the position 
of the other without accepting or adjusting to it. 
This pattern of “agreeing to disagree” is not ad- 
justment in the same sense as the others listed 
above. The “adjustment” comes from both part- 
ners agreeing that a certain area is “out of 
bounds” as a as the application of sanctions 
are concerned. There is not change in behavior 
but some change in expectations in that each 
now expects certain areas not to be raised as is- 
sues and that no sanctions will be applied over 
these “out of bound”’ issues. This type of adjust- 
ment may be possible in certain areas of married 
life but some areas may be too vital to the rela- 
tionship not to have reached one of the other 
types of adjustment. 


Some Problems in Adjustment 


A. Public vs. Private Adjustment 

The above model emphasizes the actual out- 
ward, public behavior of the couple as the es- 
sence of adjustment. Complete adjustment would 
obtain only if the change in behavior were ac- 
companied by a mental state of “feeling good” 
about the change in behavior. If a husband 
changed his role performance to meet his wife's 
expectations publicly, adjustment would appear 
to occur, but privately he could resent “giving 
in’’ to her and transfer this resentment into areas 
other than that around which the “adjustment” 
took place.® 


B. The Need for Feedback 

An almost universal element in the process of 
change of social behavior is that of feedback— 
the receiving of information by one person from 
others about the effect of his behavior upon the 
others. It is difficult, if not impossible, for one 


®In testing a similar phenomena, Kelman distinguishes 
between compliance (the adopting of a new behavior not 
because one believes in its content, but because he expects 
to gain specific rewards of approval and avoid specific 
punishments or disapproval); identification (the adopting 
of new behavior because it is associated with the desired 
relationship) ; and internalization (the adopting of a new 
behavior because one finds it useful for the solution of a 
problem or because it is congenial to his needs). See Herbert 
C. Kelman, ‘‘Three Processes of Acceptance of Social In- 
fluence: Compliance, Identification, and Internalization,”’ 
Paper read at the meetings of the American Psychological 
Association, Chicago, Illinois, August 30, 1956. 
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partner to know exactly how he is violating the 
expectations of the other if the other does not 
ag with adequate feedback. Often feed- 

cues are given out by one partner but the 
other may mis-read the cues, misinterpret them, 
or deny them if the feedback is not stated clearly 
in an atmosphere of acceptance when the climate 
is not “defensive.”?° This open communication 
of expectations and f. about the degree 
the other has met, or failed to meet, these ex- 
pectations is often extremely difficult for newly 
marrieds. There are fears that, “if I give feed- 
back to the other person I may lose the level of 
warmth and affection we now have,” or fear that 
the other may retaliate. People are also inhibited 
from giving feedback by feelings of inadequacy 
as to how to proceed, lack of what might be an 
appropriate time, or feelings that one is not 
really sure he is “right” about his own criticism 
of the partner. 

Often one learns of the expectations of others 
and how he has or has not met these expecta- 
tions only via a trial and error method"? or in a 
sudden outburst of feeling when the other feels 
“I can’t take it any longer.” Neither of these 
conditions of feedback maximize the opportu- 
nity for mutual sharing of data in an atmosphere 
of helpfulness where the feedback has the best 
opportunity of being perceived as being helpful 
to the total relationship. 


C. Adjustment vs. “Making-Up” 

Adjustment has been discussed above in terms 
of bringing into agreement the behavior of one 
person with the expectations of another accom- 
panied by a feeling of acceptance of the modi- 
fied behavior by the one who makes the adjust- 
ment. A phenomena recognized in many cases 
of oar 5 discord in the subsequent process of 
““Making-up.”’ This is usually a process of repair- 
ing the feeling of unity and cohesion between 
the couple. 

From an examination of a number of case 
studies it appears entirely possible for a couple 
to ‘‘make-up” without achieving any adjustment 
in the sense described above. The violation of 
expectations often results in a feeling of discord 
and hostility between the couple. In a moment 
of mutual sympathy and regret for past actions, 


© J. R. Gibb, Factors Producing Defensive Behavior with 
Groups, VI. Final Technical Report, Office of Naval Re- 
search, Nonr—2285 (Ol), 1959. 

This “trial and error’’ learning is similar to what 
has been called ‘‘operant conditioning’’—the subtle learning 
of subjects to respond to reinforcing stimuli, see W. S. 
Verplanch, ‘‘The Operant, From Rat to Man: Some Percent 
Experiments in Human Behavior,"’ in Owtside Reading in 
Psychology, Hartley and Hartley Eds., New York: Crowell 
Co., 1957, pp. 127-36. 
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the couple may beg each others’ forgiveness and 
“kiss and make-up.” This puts them back in a 
harmonious relationship with each other, but 
since no modification of either expectation or 
behavior has occurred, the disruption may occur 
again. 

It is also possible for adjustment to occur 
without a resulting repairing of the emotional 
state of unity. It would seem that this would oc- 
cur less frequently, particularly if there were 
also a private feeling of adjustment, since the 
result of the mutual agreement of expectation 
and behavior should be a response of positive 
sanction. 

In terms of reinforcement learning theory it 
seems essential that a modification of either ex- 
pectations or behavior on the part of one part- 
ner be rewarded by the other.!? One not only 
needs to find out what one does wrong, but also 
what one does right. The continual giving of 
positive sanctions may be a necessary part of 
marital adjustment. 


Role Conflict and Adjustment 

In a previous apes, the author has outlined 
some of the conditions in role conflict.1* Basic 
to the problem of role conflict is the paradoxical 
condition that in performing a role the same re- 
sponse brings both reward and punishment. A 
strongly religious wife who meets her husband’s 
expectations by going skiing with him on Sun- 
day may violate the expectations she and others 
may hold about her role as church member. The 
response of going skiing brings both reward and 
punishment—reward from husband and punish- 
ment from self through feelings of self recrimi- 
nation of having violated another role one has 
internalized. 

A marital partner may also find himself in 
conflict because of differing expectations as to 
how his role should be carried out. The young 
wife may discover that her husband, mother, 
and mother-in-law each have differing expecta- 
tions as to how she should perform her wife's 
role. She finds that in adjusting to her husband's 
ss Ma she violates the expectations of sig- 
nificant others. It is apparent that this type of 
conflict is difficult to resolve, especially when 
each faction feels its.expectations are legitimate. 
Sometimes it is possible to change people's ex- 


tions of the role. Sometimes one needs to _ 


perform the role in terms of his own considered 
definition of what is appropriate despite the de- 


3N. E. Miller and John Dollard, Social Learning and 
Imitation. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 
; William G. Dyer, ‘‘Looking at Confiict,’’ 
Leadership, September, 1960. 
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mands of others. This latter action lessens one’s 
inner conflicts but does not eliminate the exter- 
nal pressures. 


Cautions: 

1. The above is a logical outline of adjust- 
ment possibilities from a particular frame of ref- 
erence. It does not pretend to cover the social 
psychological dynamics involved in the difficult 
process of attitude or behavior change. One 
should never presume that such adjustments are 
psychologically easy. 

I have argued that all conflict is a result of 
one person’s behavior not meeting another's ex- 
pectations or vice versa. The correction of such 
conflict is often more complex, for one’s behav- 
ior and/or expectations may be related to one’s 
“personality” i.e. certain temperament factors, 
conceptions of self, important self-other needs, 
etc. The changing of one’s role behavior or ex- 
pectations may demand personal adjustments 
that are extremely difficult. One’s level of ma- 
turity will also be an important factor determin- 
ing the capability of one to make adjustments. 

2. The above outline does not suggest which 
of the types of conflict is most frequent nor 
which of the types of adjustment 1s easiest. 
More research is needed in the area of marital 
adjustment using this schema. It is, however, a 
commonly held position that it is easier to 
change one’s role expectations than to change 
another's behavior. 

3. It should be noted that there are other 
methods available for the reduction of conflict 
in marital situations without actually adjusting 
in the sense defined above—that is, the mar- 
riage partners making some alteration of norms, 
roles or role expectations. This avenue gener- 
ally is the alteration of the situation that may be 
fostering certain role behaviors or expectations. 
For example, if conflict occurs between a hus- 
band and wife because he spends too much time 
with a group of old cronies (his behavior thus 
violating her expectations), a change in resi- 
dence may put so much distance between hus- 
band and friends that the situation is altered 
and the husband now spends time with the wife. 
However, since no adjustment was expected in 
this area it is always possible the husband may 
make a new set of “cronies.” 

The marital situation is often changed by 
such actions as moving, changing jobs, having a 
baby, family disasters, etc. The altered situation 
may actually eliminate the point of conflict or 
pethaps bring about a reappraisal of role or ex- 
= leading to adjustment as discussed 

erein. 
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Marriage, Career and Religiousness Among 
Catholic College Girls* 


JOHN KOSA, University of North Carolina 
LEO D. RACHIELE, Le Moyné College 
CYRIL O. SCHOMMER, Canisius College 


THE AVERAGE young woman who enters 
college and sets out for an academic degree 
has, as a general rule, definite plans about her 
life: she is more likely to see herself as a future 
wife and mother than as a worker in the labor 
force. Gainful work appears in her plans as a 
temporary activity that she plans to carry out un- 
til marriage or the arrival of the first child, until 
the establishment of the husband in a certain 
position or the attainment of other desired 
goals. Some young women plan to stay in the 
labor force for a shorter, others for a longer 
time, but only a small minority view gainful 
employment as a final, life-time goal. In a sam- 
ple of 10 college girls, selected in one research 
project for intensive interviewing, only one 
was found to be work-oriented, four were mar- 
riage-oriented, while the rest combined the 
goals of marriage and work. 

Among those factors which orient the in- 
terest of college pitls toward career or mar- 
riage, the effect of higher education should be 
investigated in the first place. Women with high 
educational attainment are more likely than those 
with relatively low attainment to be in the la- 
bor force. In 1959, more than half of the Amer- 
ican women with a college degree, but 
less than one-third of the women with eight 
years of schooling, were working.2, Among 
those with a college degree, single women 
were twice as likely to be in the labor force as 
married ones: 83 per cent of all single, but 
only 43 per cent of all married, women with 
a college degree were gainfully employed. 

Do these figures mean that higher educa- 
tion tends to direct women toward career and 
affect their marital chances adversely? Before 
answering the question, a few facts about the 
male population should be considered. A Popu- 
lation Survey of the Bureau of Census found 


* The authors are indebted to Drs. Robert C. Elston and 
James E. Grizzle of the University of North Carolina for 
their suggestions. 

1Fli Ginzberg e¢ al., Occupational Choice, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951, pp. 170-71. 

2U.S. Department of Labor: 1960 Handbook on Women 
Workers, Women’s Bureau Bulletin, No. 275, Washington, 
1960, p. 96. 
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that the proportion of single adult men de- 
creases as the income rises, so that the highest 
proportion is found in the lowest income group.* 
When, however, marital status is investigated 
by educational attainment, the group with a 
college degree has the highest rate of single 
men; when this rate is standardized for age 
and income, 20 per cent of the college-edu- 
cated men, but only seven to eight ‘Mg cent of 
the less-educated men, would be single. 

As for females, a study of 3,800 college-edu- 
cated women concluded: “For many coeds, col- 
lege amounts to an education for spinster- 
hood.”* As the study pointed out, the marital 
chances of college-educated women are af- 
fected by three factors—religion, financial back- 
ground and mental abilities. Thus, the Cath- 
olics are least likely, and the Jews most likely, 
to marry; the girls who were fully supported by 
their parents through college are most likely, 
while those who earned their way through col- 
lege least likely, to marry; the less “brilliant” 
girls are less likely to marry, while the most 
“brilliant” and average girls have about equal 
chances for marriage. 

In addition to the three objective factors, 
a fourth, essentially subjective factor, also af- 
fects marital chances—the personal attitude to- 
ward marriage and career. This somewhat self- 
conscious attitude of young women contains 
two psychological elements: the orientation to- 
ward marriage or career as a goal in life and 
the intensity shown in the pursuit of the se- 
lected orientation. Hence, it is possible that 
“college amounts to an education for spin- 
sterhood,” because the female’s decision to ob- 
tain higher education generally implies an 
intense career-orientation which in its turn 
lowers the marital chances. On the other hand, 
religion and femininity seem to be associated 
with a marriage-oriented attitude. A study of 
4,000 nursing students found that the Cath- 
olic and the more religious students tend to be 
marriage-oriented and plan to quit work per- 

* Bureau of the Census: Current Population Reports, 
Series P-20, No. 96, Washington, November 23, 1959. 

* Ernest Havemann and Patricia Salter West, They Went 
to College, New York: Harcourt, 1952, pp. 54-60. 
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manently “right after marriage,” while the 
non-Catholic and less religious students tend 
to be career-oriented and expect to work after 
marriage as long as possible.’ A survey of oc- 
cupational choices of college students con- 
cluded that career-oriented college girls “have 
adopted a ‘male’ attitude toward their occupa- 
tion” and, when selecting an occupation, they 
are likely to be led by the desire “‘to satisfy the 
values which men choose in work rather than 
the values selected by other women.’’¢ 

An apparent contradiction should be noted. 
The study of marital chances described the 
Catholics as least likely to marry, whereas the 
study of attitudes described them as “more” 
marriage-oriented ; contradictions of this kind 
often appear when empirical evidence coming 
from various sources is compared. It is still 
safe to assume that marital chances and at- 
titudes toward career or marriage are basically 
interrelated. Thus, we may sum up the findings 
of the previous studies: among college girls, 
non-Catholic religion, less religiousness, high 
socio-economic status, and high educational as- 
pirations as well as high scholastic aptitude 
tend to be associated with an orientation to- 
ward career; while Catholic religion, high re- 
ligiousness, low socio-economic status, rela- 
tively low educational aspirations and rela- 
tively low scholastic aptitude with an orienta- 
tion toward marriage. 

The study reported here attempted to test 
these findings in a sample of 178 female stu- 
dents enrolled in two classes of a Catholic un- 
dergraduate college. When they entered col- 
lege, a questionnaire as well as the Le Moyne 
Religion Test and the Ohio State University 
Aptitude Test were~ administered to the sub- 
jects. The questionnaire contained several ques- 
tions about future educational and occupational 
plans and then asked: “Disregarding finances, 
your abilities, and job opportunities, what 
would you most like to be doing 10 to 15 years 
from now?” Almost two-thirds of the stu- 
dents answered by indicating work (usually in 
a specified occupation or context), almost one- 
third of them answered with “being married 
‘and raising children,” while three per cent of 
the sample was undecided. In the following, 
we shall refer to the first group as “career- 


5 Rose K. Goldsten,” Robin M. Williams, and John Kosa, 
The Cornell Study of Nursing (unpublished). 

® Morris Rosenberg, Occupations and Values, Glencoe, 
Illinois: Free Press, $957, p. 50. See further Richard L. 
Simpson and Ida Harper Simpson, ‘‘Occupational Choice 
Among Career-Oriented College Women,’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, 23 (November, 1961), pp. 377-83. 
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oriented,” to the second group as ‘‘marriage- 
oriented,” and omit the small group of unde- 
cided girls from our analysis. 

The Le Moyne Religion Test and the O.S.U. 
Aptitude Test are standardized psychological 
tests with percentile scores ranging from 0 to 
99.7 In the following analysis, performance on 
Religion and Aptitude Tests is classified as 
“high” or ‘low’, using the percentile score 
of 60 as the cutting point. It should be noted 
that “low” scores on the two tests signify a 
relative test achievement, but do not indicate 
a lack of religiousness or scholastic abilities. 
In this college, as in many other colleges, the 
girls performed on both tests better than the 
boys. Our sample undoubtedly represented the 
religious segment of the Catholic population 
where students would be sent to a church- 
affiliated school, and it represented the “college 
material” which had been screened as to scho- 
lastic abilities. 

When measuring the background character- 
istics of the respondents, we use a composite 
score of socio-economic status based on father’s 
education and occupation as well as the class 
identification of the family. Educational aspira- 
tions involving education beyond the undergrad- 
uate degree are classified as “high”, while 
aspirations not involving graduate studies are 
classified as ‘“‘low’’. 

Table 1 summarizes the future plans of the 
respondents by background characteristics. 
Somewhat more girls from the lower socio- 
economic status than from the higher one, and 
somewhat more girls with low scholastic apti- 
tude than girls with high aptitude, are marriage- 
oriented; however, none of the differences is 
statistically significant. Educational aspirations 
do not seem to affect future orientation, and 
respondents who plan to obtain a graduate de- 
gree are just as likely to be interested in marriage 
as other respondents who do not plan for such 
a degree. 

The seemingly unimportant background fac- 
tors, however, gain in significance when they 
are examined in combination with religious- 
ness. As Table 2 shows, the high scorers on 
Religion Test are in general more likely than 
the low scorers to be marriage oriented. A more 


™See John Kosa and Cyril O. Schommer, ‘'Religious 
Participation, Religious Knowledge, and Scholastic Aptitude,”’ 
Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 1 (October, 
1961), pp. 88-97; and ‘‘Sex Differences in the Religious 
Attitudes of Catholic College Students,’’ Psychological Re- 
ports, 10 (February, 1962), pp. 285-86. 

8 For socio-economic status, which shows the greatest 
difference, Chi square = 1.31, df=1, and P between .30 
and .20. 
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TABLE 1. FUTURE PLANS OF COLLEGE 
GIRLS BY SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS 





Per Cent naming 


TABLE 2. PROPORTION OF MARRIAGE- 
ORIENTED GIRLS BY SCORES ON 
RELIGION TEST AND BACK- 
GROUND CHARACTERISTICS 





Marriage Career 
33.0 


28.6 
36.8 





Total (N=173) 
Socio-economic status: 
high (N=77) 
low (N=95) 
0.S.U. Aptitude Test scores: 
high (N=71) 
low (N=101) 
Educational aspirations: 
high (N=69) 
low (N= 104) 





detailed examination of the data indicates 
that the low scorers on Religion, whatever 
their background might be, show an almost con- 
stant proportion of marriage-oriented girls, 
while the high scorers on Religion show pro- 
portions which greatly vary by the back- 
ground factors. In the latter group, the pro- 
nounced tendency for marriage orientation is 
not equally distributed, but appears only 
among those who fall in the “low” category of 
socio-economic status, scholastic test scores and 
educational aspirations. It seems that in the pres- 
ent sample a combination of background fac- 
tors and religiousness effect the orientation to- 
ward marriage or career. 

The three background factors are not en- 
tirely independent variables, and their effect 
can be conveniently investigated by combining 
them. For example, socio-economic status and 
scholastic aptitude are important selective cri- 
teria in admission to college. Those young people 
who come from high-status families a. have 
high-status families and have high scholastic ap- 
titude enjoy a privileged status in obtaining 
college education, while those young people 
who rank lower in social status and aptitude 
have an underprivileged status in the same re- 
spect. 
7 combining the ranking on socio-eco- 
nomic status and Aptitude Test, we estab- 
lished a privileged status score for each re- 
spondent and divided the total sample into 
our categories of privileged status. Those 35 
irls of the sample who were classified into 
the “high” category of the privileged status scale 
achieved the highest rankings on both socio- 
economic background and scholastic aptitude; 
those 37 girls who were classified into the “low” 
category of the —- status had the lowest 
rankings on both measurements; while the rest 
of the sample were classified into intermediary 
categories in accordance with their rankings. 
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Scores on Religion Test 


igh Low 
N06 NOT 


Per Cent marriage 
oriented 
5 26. 
12.5 13.0 
26.0 13.0* 








Total 
Socio-economic status: high 


low 
0.S.U. Aptitude Test scores: 
high 


low 
Educational aspirations: high 
low 





* Difference between “High” and “Low” is significant 
at the .10 level (Chi-square test). 


TABLE 3. FUTURE PLANS OF COLLEGE 
GIRLS BY PRIVILEGED STATUS 








Per Cent naming 





Marriage Career 





Privil status scale: 
high t (35) 
2 (48) 
3 (51) 
low 4 (37) 


Chi-square for regression =4.08, df=1, .05>P>.02, 


for explanation of chi-square for regression, see foot- 
note 9. 


As the data 





resented in Table 3 indicate, the 
proportion of marriage-oriented girls is nega- 
tively correlated with privileged status; the 
least privileged girls are most likely, and the 
most privileged girls are least likely, to be mar- 
riage oriented.® In other words, the privileged 
girls tend to view their future as gainful em- 
ployment, but their underprivileged ia tend 
to see future in marriage and family life. 

This difference in the views is by no means 
so self-contradictory as it appears at the first 
sight. In our social system the privileged girl has 
a relatively easy access to college education and, 
later, to an occupation of her choice; thus, she 
tends to choose a career. The underprivileged 
girl, on the other hand, is likely to see some ob- 
stacles on her way toward college and career; 
hence, her tendency to choose marriage. The pres- 
ent questionnaire asked: “Disregarding finances, 

® The trend is significant on the Chi-square test for re- 
gression. Concerning the later test see William G. Cochran, 


“Some Methods for Strengthening the Common Chi-square 
Tests,’ Biometrics, 10 (December, 1954), pp. 417-51. 
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your abilities, and job opportunities, what 
would you most like to be doing?” But the un- 
derprivileged girl cannot entirely disregard 
those circumstances. 

If the choice is so clear and logical, what role 
does religiousness play in planning for the fu- 
ture? In order to find an answer, let us investi- 
gate the scores on the Religion Test by privileged 
status and future plans. The privileged and un- 
derprivileged members of our sample are much 
alike in their performance on the Religion Test ; 
the former group yield a mean score of 62.0, the 
latter a mean of 62.8. In the group of priv- 
ileged girls, again, the marriage-oriented and 
the career-oriented hardly differ in their mean 
Religion scores; but in the group of under- 
privileged girls a rather sharp polarization ap- 
pears; the career-oriented girls have a mean 
Religion score of 58.5, while the marriage- 
oriented ones a mean of 69.3. This difference 
is significant on the five per cent level, using 
two-tailed ¢ test. 

Among the privileged girls, religiousness does 
not tend to influence future plans about ca- 
reer and marriage. Since the various subdivi- 
sions of the privileged group show a stable 
rate of marriage orientation (see Table 2), one 
is willing to assume that in the privileged group 
certain personality characteristics influence or- 
ientation, influencing it in a highly individual- 
istic fashion. Among the underprivileged girls, 
however, religiousness is a significant factor in 
planning for the future and contributes to a 
distinctive pattern of behavior. This finding 


suggests that the underprivileged girls are likely. 


to realize the actual or possible difficulties 
that lie in their paths and cope with them in ac- 
cordance with their religious attitudes: the 
more religious among them tend to plan for 
marriage, while the less religious plan for a ca- 
reer. In their group, religiousness enhances 
the possible role of marriage as a shelter against 
those difficulties that any career girl in general, 
and the underprivileged girl in particular, has 
to face. 

Educational aspirations, as we have seen, are 
not necessarily associated with orientation to- 
ward marriage or career. (See Table 1.) The 
girls who plan to continue their education and 
those who do not plan to do so are equally 
likely to name marriage as their future goal. In 
the light of our last finding, however, it seems 
worthwhile to re-examine the problem of aspi- 
rations from a broader viewpoint. After all, 
college students are likely to have more or less 
clearly defined social and economic aspirations 
concerning their future; without aspirations 
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they would hardly be willing to shoulder the 
burden of a long, laborious and expensive col- 
lege education. It might be assumed that men 
and women students are equally likely to have 
high aspirations when they begin their aca- 
demic career; but in realizing these aspirations 
the norms of our society prescribe a rather ac- 
tive role to the male, and a passive one to the fe- 
male. Men are urged to ‘‘make good” and “be 
successful” in their work career, while woman 
find themselves practically excluded from many 
positions of high income and prestige. Thus, as 
one study of the problem suggested, the norms 
of our society teach females to “pursue their 
goals of aspiration in a covert way and project 
their aspirations into the person of the hus- 
band."’2° 

If this is the case, then we may assume that 
the marriage-oriented girl is more likely to 
project her aspirations into the person of the 
husband and expect that her total aspirations 
will be satisfied by the success of the husband. 
The career-oriented girl, on the other hand, is 
less likely to resort to such a projection and, ac- 
cordingly, endeavors to realize her aspirations 
through her own work. The two Y s of 
orientation can be further subdivided if we 
assume that girls with low educational goals 
are more likely than girls with high educa- 
tional goals to leave the realization of the as- 
pirations up to the husband. Thus, a scale 
of the following four grades can be devel- 
oped: (1) marriage oriented with low educa- 
tional aspirations, (2) marriage oriented with 
high aspirations, (3) career oriented with low 
aspirations, and (4) career oriented with high 
aspirations. We assume that this scale corre- 
sponds to a decreasing proneness to project total 
aspirations into the person of the husband, the 
first grade of the scale manifesting the most 
(and the last grade the least) proneness to do 


so. 
As Table 4 shows, this scale of projective 
roneness is correlated with scores on the Re- 
igion Test. Those girls who are most prone to 
project their aspirations have the highest mean 
score on the Religion Test, and those girls who 
are least prone to do so, have the lowest mean 
religion score. The underprivileged girls show 
this general trend even more emphatically than 
the rest of the sample. In addition, they are 
somewhat more likely than the privileged girls 
to project aspirations, a tendency that evidently 


1 John Kosa, Leo D. Rachiele, and Cyril O. Schommer, 
“The Self-image and Performance of Socially Mobile College 
Students,’’ Journal of Social Psychology, 56 (April, 1962), 
pp. 301-16. 
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complements their relatively strong marriage 
orientation. 

Further evidence is needed to reach definite 
conclusions on this point. Yet, the possibility 
that highly religious young women are likely 
to project their aspirations into the person of 
the husband, carries an important implication. 
Such a proneness points to one of those factors 
which can insure the repeatedly observed sta- 
bility in the marriage of highly religious peo- 
ple. With this implication, the problem de- 
serves further investigation. 

We may sum up our findings in the following 

ints: ; 

(1) In the present sample of 178 Catholic 
college girls, marriage orientation in future 
plans appears to be associated with four fac- 
tors: relatively low socio-economic status, rel- 
atively low scores on a scholastic aptitude test, 
relatively low educational aspirations and re- 
ligiousness. 

(2) The four factors are not independent. 
Religiousness affects marriage orientation 
among subjects of low socio-economic status, 
low scholastic scores and low educational as- 
pirations, but does not affect it in the rest of the 
sample. 

(3) When the subjects are classified by 
privileged status, the proportion of marriage- 
oriented girls is inversely related to privileged 
status. 


TABLE 4. MEAN SCORES ON RELIGION 
TEST BY FUTURE PLANS AND EDU- 
CATIONAL ASPIRATIONS 








Total 
Score 


Underprivileged 
irls 


Sample 


gir 
Number Score Number 





Marriage oriented, 
low aspirations 
Marriage oriented, 
high aspirations 64.9 
Career oriented, - 
low aspirations 60.6 
Career oriented, 
high aspirations 58.8 


70.1 24 
67.6 11 
60.4 33 
55.4 20 


68.9 





; ane for regression = 30.4, significant beyond .01 
level. 


(4) A proneness to project aspirations into 
the person of the husband is positively correlated 
with scores on the Religion Test. 

The results obtained in our sample partly 
corroborate the findings of earlier studies. At 
the same time they point to an additional fac- 
tor, religiousness, affecting college girls’ — 
for marriage or career. The role of this factor 
seems to be restricted to the more religious seg- 
ment of the population where it appears to make 
an important contribution to the characteristics 
of marital life. Its contribution deserves further 
investigation. 
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Experiment in the Use of a Family Casework 
Agency As a Training Source for 
Pastoral Counseling 


JOHN CHARLES WYNN anp JAMES J. HUNT 
Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


FAMILY casework agencies have had long 
experience as training centers for social work 
students. Divinity schools have for some 
years been placing students in parishes and in 
hospitals to gain pastoral experience. To our 
knowledge, however, instances in which family 
casework agencies have attempted any compre- 
hensive training of ministers are extremely 
rare. 

In 1959, Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
approached Family Service of Rochester with 
an interesting proposal. The question was raised 
whether a candidate for a ministe:’s degree at 
the school might combine his ministerial train- 
ing with a period of training in a family 
agency. The proposal opened up challenging pos- 
sibilities. Clergymen with social work degrees 
are not uncommon but they are both clergymen 
and social workers. A ministerial student serv- 
ing an internship in a casework agency would 
encounter and raise fascinating problems for 
both social work and the ministry. For reasons 
beyond the control of both the school and the 
agency, this plan could not be tried. It still 
seems interesting as a proposal and it could 
be considered in the future. ' 

Other students at the Divinity School had 
learned of this aborted project and had ex- 
pressed interst in a family counseling course 
as part of their senior year’s curriculum. Dis- 
cussions between representatives of the school 
and the agency followed, and the result was 
the project which completed its first year of 
operation in May, 1961. The project was less 
ambitious than the original proposal from the 
school in terms of an individual student but 
was more complex and elaborate as a general 
program. The agency’s experience in training stu- 
dents for the University of Buffalo School of 
Social Work, and the school’s experience with 
training in parishes and hospitals, were of some 
value as precedents for the new program. As we 
went on, however, many of the problems en- 
countered in the project could not be solved by 
reference to the analogous training programs. 

The agency decided that it could undertake 
to train four students. (It is noteworthy that 
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the school had far more < om than could 
be accommodated.) The students who were cho- 
sen were men in their mid-twenties; they were 
all married. They represented four different 
church dominations (Baptist, Congregation- 
alist, Disciples, and Presbyterian) since Colgate 
Rochester has an interdenominational student 
body. Two of the students were fathers; the 
two childless students had wives who worked, 
respectively, as a teacher, and as a visiting 
nurse. Three of the four had graduated from 
smaller denominational colleges and one had 
come from a state university. All four were 
training for the pastoral ministry rather than 
any specialized ministry, e.g., chaplaincy or 
teaching of religion. 

An attempt was made to keep the mechanics 
of the course as simple as possible. The program 
was to extend from October 1st to May 23rd. 
Students were expected to devote nine hours 
a week to their work in the agency. Each stu- 
dent was assigned to a caseworker in the 
agency. There was to be a two-hour seminar 
each week with case discussions and appropri- 
ate reading assignments. Each student had a 
small caseload and discussed these cases in a 
weekly supervisory conference. 

This program turned out to be too ambitious 
in conception. Student ministers in their senior 
year lead busy and complex lives. In addition 
to their academic programs three of the stu- 
denis served as student pastors of small su- 
burban and country churches. They had, too, 
their own family responsibilities. We discov- 
ered fairly quickly that the students could not 
meet the nine-hour requirement, and it is likely 
that they spent an average of six hours weekly 
on their agency work. 

The employment of their time was a com- 
plicated problem for the agency. It was clear 
that they needed the weekly seminar to give 
some working background for casework. They 
had all had some courses in psychology at the 
undergraduate level and had considerably more 
ot this in their seminary training. The amount 
they had had, however, was inadeqaute to pre- 
pare them for functioning at a student case- 
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worker level. It was clear, then, that they would 
need individual supervision and this contin- 
gency made it necessary to allow for adequate 
time for dictation. When these demands were 
subtracted from the total time available it was 
obvious that a student could have, at most, two 
interviews a week. 

The question of time, however, was only the 
beginning of the problem. These students could 
spend only one day each week in the agency. 
The school of social work student, by contrast, 
not only is getting concurrent academic train- 
ing, he is also available three days a week. Even 
the trainees in “Careers for Social Work” pro- 
grams spend eight consecutive weeks in the 
agency. Case assignments were limited for di- 
vinity students by lack of familiarity with social 
work and also by the relative brevity of their 
weekly contact with the agency. 

This situation led to a problem that caused 
considerable frustration in the program. It was 
not always possible, indeed it was generally im- 
possible, to find cases that could be considered 
even relatively ideal for training needs. There 
were times when individual supervisors were 
rather desperate for appropriate cases and there 
was heavy reliance upon the usual procedures 
in “Careers for Social Work” programs— 
to wit, auditing interviews, attendance at con- 
ferences and consultations, visits to other 
agencies, and so on. The very great value of the 
above activity is recognized; we are recording 
here our frustration at not being able to pro- 
vide more “live” and “direct” experiences 
than we did. 

As it worked out, the students served, in 
some capacity, a total of eighteen cases. The 
cases involved work with the aged or their fam- 
ilies, with indigent individuals, or families 
with parents and adolescents in conflict with 
each other, with parents of younger children 
who needed to arrange placements or who were 
having disciplinary problems, and with a few 
couples who were having marital problems. 

In some of these cases the student had full re- 
sponsibility. In some their work was episodic 
and was auxiliary to a more comprehensive plan. 
As might be imagined it was easier to use the 
students in situations which called for con- 
crete planning to meet environmental prob- 
lems; it was less possible to use them in case- 
work centered in relationship, although this 
was the primary goal of the project. In making 
this judgement there is realization that the stu- 
dents did gain greater competence in this 
area as the project continued. 

It was the consensus of all who participated 
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in the project that the men derived benefits that 
were transferable to their pastoral duties, Ex- 
posure of the students to the social work com- 
munity had of itself been of great value to them. 


They had learned at first hand what it is to be 
really destitute, and what a community can 
(and sometimes cannot) do about it. They saw 
courts, probation offices, and clinics in action. At 
the very least they gained a more realistic view 
of community problems and resources. It seems 
safe to say that the experience will enable them 
to make a better direct and indirect contribu- 
tion to the welfare of whatever communities 
they will eventually serve. From their own in- 
terviews, from supervision, and from the sem- 
inars, the men learned a great deal about how 
they could handle themselves in relationships. 
They did learn much that was practical about 
good interviewing, and their understanding 
of the concept of resistance was enhanced. In- 
evitably, in individual supervision and in the 
seminars, the students talked candidly about 
their experience. They met instances of acute 
hostility in their cases, they were challenged by 
personal questions that forced increased 
awareness of their function and their respon- 
sibility to their function, they struggled with 
the realization of the phenomenon of trans- 
ference. Of necessity they had to attempt to 
discern the balance between conscious and un- 
conscious factors in the behavior of their clients. 
They considered and discussed casework phil- 
osophy, Freudian pachology and its impact 
on religious beliefs, interviewing techniques, 
concepts of masochism, self-awareness, intimacy, 
and so on. 

In all these discussions there was frequent 
comparison of their experience as part-time case- 
workers with their experience as student min- 
isters, There were, of course, many similarities. 
Hostility in a member of one’s congregation or 
in a trustee is not different in essence from 
hostility in a client. One's sense of responsi- 
bility is challenged just as acutely by the ques- 
tion whether to marry or not to marry a certain 
couple as it is by an anomalous request from a 
client. The students spent a great deal of time 
in comparing the vicissitudes of the ministry 
—most particularly the necessity to adjust to 
the many different levels of relationship they 
obtain in ministerial practice. 

The response to all this was often disturbed 
and puzzled. So much is expected of the min- 
ister! He is routinely exposed to every con- 
ceivable human problem—he presides at birth, 
marriage, and death, advises the troubled, com- 
forts the sick, consoles the dying. He is expected 
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to meet emotional problems constructively, 
alleviating what he can, and referring what he 
cannot. He is the pastor of his flock, and its 
servant. He must lead, and please. 

It was here that the social work side of the 
project came to have a sharply increased 
awareness of the burdens placed on the min- 
ister. In contrast to the neophyte social worker, 
with his beginning period of intensive super- 
vision, the neophyte minister is on his own. The 
matured social worker can count on the support 
of the agency structure. The matured minister 
certainly must derive some support from his 
fellows and from his family; it is obvious how- 
ever that he must look to his own inner re- 
sources, to his own relationship with God, to 
sustain him. This was one of the points where 
it seemed to the participants in the project that 
the two professions might study each other; 
where they undoubtedly would derive benefit 
from such mutual study. 

The first year ended on a note of considerable 
satisfaction. The students enriched the experi- 
ence of the agency and they in turn felt they 
had been enriched by their work in the 
agency. The project fell short of many expecta- 
tions that were held for it but it realized 
others. There was no question about continuing 
the project for at least another year. This was 
true in spite of the fact that such projects do 
raise many problems. 

The agency had to be concerned by the very 
area fact that the project had been costly. 

e use of five experienced members of the 
staff for the amount of time required by the 
project obviously could not be justified indef- 
initely. In the second year’s program all stu- 
dents will be under the supervision of one super- 
visor, although the casework director will con- 
tinue to hold seminars. The problem of case 
finding will hopefully be simplified in the 
second year by assigning the students to a su- 
pervisor who has responsibility for hard-to- 
reach families. These decisions, it is believed, 
will lessen the cost of the program and will 


improve the administration of it. Any agency 
cannot, with equanimity, divert too much of its 
staff from the primary function of the agency. 
There was some hope at the beginning of the 
project that the contribution of the students as 
case aides would be a significant factor in 
the agency caseload. This did not prove to be 
the case, and is not likely to be true in the fu- 
ture. It is probable that the employment of 
case aids can be said to enrich an agency 
ptogram—it cannot substitute for casework 
practice. The agency, both Board and Staff, are 
convinced however that it would be extremely 
shortsighted to measure this program by too 
strict a concern for the element of cost. 

Since the project took place in the locus of 
the agency rather than the school, this report 
undoubtedly magnifies the interests and empha- 
ses of social work. In this age of anxiety (or 
should we say, terror) the processes of psy- 
chology are greatly privileged. And, perhaps, 
exaggerated in ultimate importance. Psychol- 
ogy has many pulpits. It is not, finally, absolute 
and it is not, and cannot, be a substitute for 
philosophy. Social work is so heavily indebted 
to the social sciences in general that its need 
for philosophy may be slighted. It probably 
soul seem strange to many social workers 
that theology has anything to offer social work. 

Even if collaboration between the ministry 
and social work were limited to what might 
be called structural improvements, ‘that is to 
say, increased communication, better coopera- 
tion, and so on, the gain to the community 
would be very great. The possibilities for col- 
laboration, however, would seem to be much 
broader and deeper than this. The ministry can 
learn from social work, social work can learn 
from the ministry. 

The two professions have very much in com- 
mon, Each should be sensitive to the intellec- 
tual, emotional, and spiritual force of the 
other. It was with this conviction that the 
partnership between agency and Divinity School 
was begun and is now continuing. 


CORRECTION FOR LI ARTICLE 


In the article by P. C. Li, “Accuracy of Male Chinese Students’ Perceptions of Traits Women 
Desire In A Husband,” which appeared in the August, 1962 issue, on page 285, in the paragraph 


headed Analysis of the Experiment, the fourth paragraph the last few lines, should rea 
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person who shares your interest’; fifty-five percent of the boys against seventy-seven percent of the 


girls, “A person of Chinese nationality”; « 
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The Daughter’s Role During the 
“Launching Stage”* 


ROBERT R. BELL anp JACK V. BUERKLE 
Temple University 


IN THE literature on the American family 
there has developed an expanding body of re- 
search related to many different family role re- 
rages 4 For example, in family texts there 
is usually a discussion of adolescent roles. 
But, with few exceptions, there has been lim- 
ited attention directed at the role relationships 
between young adults and their parents during 
the age oer when the young person is leav- 
ing the family of orientation. Waller and Hill 
wrote, “There is a wealth of literature avail- 
able concerning all phases of marriage, includ- 
ing mate selection. Yet very little of the writ- 
ing bears on the function of the family in 
launching its members into marriage.” 

The “launching stage” is important because 
it symbolizes in many situations the period of 
transition from adolescent to adult. It is at this 
pers that independence for the young person 

omes very important, because increasing in- 
dependence is a major criterion in his being 
socially recognized as an adult. Yet, indepen- 
dence must mean a breakdown of the long exist- 
ing dependency ties with the parents, While 
both parents and children may have been lead- 
ing up to this role change, it is not always 
a smooth transition easily accepted by all in- 
volved. Often the “launching stage” provides 
a setting where the expectations of parents 
and their young adult children are incompatible. 
As Waller and Hill further point out, ‘The 
wishes of the young for independence clash 
with the need 38 the parents to be needed.’’* 

A common type of conflict between individ- 
uals centers around the definition of a role 
as perceived by the individual filling it contrast- 
ed with a definition of the same role by some- 
one in a related role position. This may be re- 
ferred to as role incongruency.® 

In this paper we would like to present some 

* This is a revised form of a paper read at the annual 
meetings of the National Council on Family Relations, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, August 24, 1961. 

1 Willard Waller and Reuben Hill, The Family, New 
York: The Dryden Press, 1951, p. 435. 

? [bid., p. 430. 

* Neal Gross, Ward S, Mason and Alexander W. Mc- 
Eachern, Explorations in Role Analysis, New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1956, p. 248 and Sheldon Stryker, 
“Symbolic Interaction as an Approach to Family Research,’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 21 (May, 1959), p. 17. 
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findings related to one role that is an impor- 
tant part of the “launching stage”. Our interest 
is in some aspects of the daughter role—as 
perceived by the colleg: age daughter, as well 
as by her mother. 

The central hypothesis: There would be more 
areas of difference between Jewish mother- 
daughters than between either Protestant or 
Catholic mother-daughters in their definitions 
of the daughter's role during the launching 
stage. This hypothesis was developed from 
previous research which indicated that Jewish 
daughters are going through a “‘liberalizing” 
transition in their self-role definitions some- 
what different from the “conservative” defini- 
tions of the daughter’s role made by their 
mothers.* 

Findings are present from responses to 458 
questionnaires—229 daughters and their 229 
mothers. The daughters and mothers filled out 
the questionnaires independently. They were 
asked to respond within a generalized, rather 
than particularized, context in reference to the 
daughter's role. 

The 229 daughters and their mothers are 
distributed by religion as follows: 179 Jewish, 
30 Protestant, and 20 Catholic. The mother sam- 
ple had the following characteristics: Mean 
age 46.5 years, mean education 11.7 years, and 
14 per cent of the mothers worked. Their hus- 
bands’ mean education was 12.4 years, and they 
were distributed by occupation as follows: 
atest and executive, 31 per cent; small 
usiness owners, 30 per cent; clerical, 20 per 
sent; skilled, 12 per cent; and semi-skilled and 
service, 7 per cent. There were no significant 
differences among the mother group, by religion, 
on any of the above variables. However, one dif- 
ference among the mother group, by religion, 
was between those with one or both parents 
foreign-born compared with those mothers 
with both parents American born. Mothers, 
by religion, with one or both parents foreign- 
born: Jewish, 94 per cent; Protestant, 17 per 

*See: Robert R. Bell and Leonard Blumberg, ‘‘Covurtship 
Intimacy and Religious Background,’’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 21 (November, 1959), pp. 356-60 and Robe:t R. 
Bell and Jack V. Buerkle, ‘‘Mother and Daughter Attitudes 
to Premarital Sexual Behavior,’ Marriage and Family Living, 
23 (November, 1961), pp. 390-92. 
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cent; the Catholic, 80 per cent.5 In the daughter 
sample the mean age was 19.12 years, with edu- 
cation and marital status not yet completed. 

The method of presentation is as follows: 
First, a discussion of overall differences between 
all mothers and daughters, Second, by differ- 
ences in response among mothers and among 
daughters. Finally, differences in selected mother 
and daughter responses. 


I. OVERALL MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 
DIFFERENCES 

To the question, “Do you believe that 
daughters in general give to their mothers the 
respect due them as mothers?” there were no 
significant differences in the responses of moth- 
ers and daughters. A second related question 
asked the respondents was, “After a daughter 
is married what would you estimate would seem 
the desirable number of times for the mother 
and daughter to visit one another (assume they 
live in the same city)?’ For the mothers the 
mean number of visits per month was 5.82 
and for the daughters 5.64. It can be seen that 
mothers and daughters were in very close agree- 
ment on adequacy of daughters’ respect for 
mothers as well as on the desirable number of 
visits with one another after the daughter's 
marriage. 

In two questions dealing with the daughter's 
selecting of a mate there were significant dif- 
ferences between mother and daughter te- 
sponses. In one question the respondents were 
asked to select what they considered to be the 
most important single trait for a girl to look 
for in a future husband. The mothers stressed 
the “rational” traits and the daughters ‘‘ro- 
mantic” ones. Profession or family background 
was selected by 58 per cent of the mothers, but 
only 32 per cent of the daughters. While 
physical attractiveness or “good” personality 
was selected by 68 per cent of the daughters, 
only 42 per cent of the mothers made this se- 
lection. These differences were statistically sig- 
nificant. 

The following question dealing with mate 
selection was also asked: “Suppose a davghter 
is in love and wants to marry a young man, 
but the mother strongly objects to the young 


5 The distribution of one or both parents foreign-born, by 
religion, is close to one found in a national metropolitan 
sample: Jewish, 76 per cent, Protestant, 20 per cent and 
Catholic, 52 per cent. The differences between the two sam- 
ples may be because the metropolitan female sample is about 
20 years younger. See: Charles F. Westoff, Robert G. Potter, 
Jc., Philip C. Sagi and Elliot G. Mishler, Family Growth in 
Metropolitan America, Princeton University Press, 1961, p. 
207. 
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man; which one of the following would be the 
best solution?” The respondents were asked to 
select one of two responses. The first was, ‘The 
daughter marries the young man because it is 
her life and her decision to make.” This re- 
sponce was chosen by 77 per cent of the daugh- 
ters as contrasted with 55 per cent of the moth- 
ers. The second possible choice was, “The 
daughter breaks off the relationship because in 
most cases of this type, mothers are right.” Only 
23 per cent of the daughters made this choice 
as against 45 per cent of the mothers. The dif- 
ferences here were also statistically significant. 

The mother frequently serves as the model 
for the daughter to learn something of her 
future wife-mother role. One area centers 
around the mother model as a housekeeper. To 

at this point, the following question was 
asked: “Should a daughter maintain her home 
(keep house) in about the same way as her 
mother does?” Seventy-five per cent of the 
daughters and 55 per cent of the mothers felt it 
didn’t matter. Ten per cent of both mothers 
and daughters answered “‘no’’, but 35 per cent 
of the mothers, as contrasted with 15 per cent of 
the daughters, answered “yes”. These differ- 
ences were statistically significant. 

The importance of the mother as a reposi- 
tory of experience and guidance for the 
daughter is probably seen by mothers as being 
greater than is perceived by their daughters. 
When asked, ‘‘Do you think a daughter should 
have a close girl friend to discuss things with, 
rather than discussing everything with her 
mother ?’’ seventy-eight per cent of the daugh- 
ters answered “yes” as contrasted with 60 per 
cent of the mothers. The differeaces were sta- 
tistically significant. A related question was, 
“Do you think that the mother, rather than the 
father, usually has a better understanding of 
her daughter and her problems?” Eighty-seven 
per cent of the mothers and 75 per cent of the 
daughters answered “yes”. The differences 
here, too, were statistically significant. Mothers 
and daughters, however, were in agreement on 
one aspect of one role, that of the daughter's 
future husband. To the question, “In a dis- 
agreement between a husband and his mother- 
in-law, where neither is clearly right, do you 
think the daughter should support (a) her 
mother (selected by two per cent of the moth- 
ers and none of the daughters); (b) her hus- 
band (selected by 23 per cent of the mothers and 
23 per cent of the daughters) ; (c) remain neu- 
tral (selected by 75 per cent of the mothers 
and 77 per cent of the daughters).” 

One final area centered around attitudes 
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about financial help given by the ts to: 
their daughter after her marriage. ques- 
tion asked, “After marriage do you think a 
dau; ter should accept money from her par- 
ents?” Fifty-nine per cent of the mothers and 
42 per cent of the daughters answered “yes”. 
A second and related question was, “When par- 
ents give financial help to a married daughter 
do you think there are usually ‘strings at- 
tached’ ?’”” Fourteen per cent of the mothers and 
31 per cent of the daughters answered “yes”. 
The differences in responses to both of the 
above questions were statistically significant. 

The responses to the questions presented in 
this study indicate that in most areas tested 
there were important differences between the 
attitudes of mothers and daughters. A summary 
of the overall mother and daughter findings are 
as follows. In the area of mate selection, mothers 
were less influenced by the “romantic” attitudes 
when thinking of husbands for their daugh- 
ters, and the mother’s values lead her to believe 
that her daughter should place greater stress on 
“rationality” in selecting a mate. Added to this 
was the belief by the mothers that they should 
have a greater veto power, if they feel it nec- 
essary, over their daughters’ mate selection 
than the daughters feel they should have. These 
different attitudes suggest that during the 
“launching stage” mate selection is a Seon 
source of conflict between mothers and daugh- 
ters. The fact that daughters placed a greater 
importance on establishing some close ties with 
a girl friend, as well as attributing greater im- 
portance to the father, indicates a second pos- 
sible area of conflict. 

Financial aid from the parents may constitute 
a third area of conflict. Daughters feel less will- 
ing to accept financial help and have a greater 
suspicion of it when given, than do the moth- 
ers, The attitudes of the mothers studied here 
are similar to those found by Sussman when the 
parents he interviewed wished to help their 
newly married children. But the Sussman study 
did not interview the children, so there is no 
way of comparing the offsprings’ feelings in the 
two studies.® 


II. VARIATIONS IN MOTHER SAMPLE 
AND DAUGHTER SAMPLE 
The responses of all the mothers were ana- 
lyzed by their age, religion, education, hus- 
band’s education and occupation to determine 
any internal variations among mother responses. 
A somewhat surprising finding was that the 
responses of the mothers were not statistically 


® Marvin B. Sussman, Sourcebook in Marriage and the 
Family, Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1955, p. 305. 
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different on any of the questions when ana- 
lyzed by their levels of formal education. Moth- 
er’s age and husband's education and occupa- 
tion were also not significant. There were, how- 
ever, some significant differences when responses 
of the mother were analyzed according to her 
religion. 

Jewish mothers felt less need for a strong 
voice if they disapproved of their daughter's 
choice of a young man to marry, than did the 
Protestant and Catholic mothers. The Jewish 
mothers, as contrasted with Protestant and 
Catholic mothers, were less inclined to think 
it important that the daughter keep house in 
the same way they did. 

Protestant mothers believed that the daugh- 
ter, after marriage, should side with the hus- 
band to a greater degree than did either the 
Jewish or Catholic mothers. Protestant mothers 
were more apt to stress the “‘romantic’’ ele- 
ments in mate selection for the daughter while 
the Catholic mothers stressed the “‘rational’’. 

In general, differences in mother responses 
by religion did not exist in many of the areas 
tested. What differences there were give little 
indication of any significant variations among 
the mothers, by religion. 

Variations within the daughter responses 
were also analyzed. In none of the questions 
were there any significant differences by reli- 
gion. Daughter responses were also analyzed by 
the age of the daughter, and in only one ques- 
tion was there found to be a ss dn differ- 
ence. Daughters 19 years of age and under were 
more apt than daughters 20 years of age and 
older, to feel that the mothers did not get 
the respect they as mothers deserved. It is pos- 
sible that younger girls are more under the in- 
fluence " § their mothers than are the older 
ones. For the younger daughters the “launch- 
ing stage” was just getting under way, while 
for the older group it had been under way for 
several years. In our sample the mothers had 
an opportunity for continuing to make their 
influence felt on their daughters, as about 
90 per cent were still living in their parental 
home. 


III. MOTHER-DAUGHTER DIFFERENCES, 
By RELIGION 

One final type of analysis was to look at the 
variations of mothers and daughters within 
each of the three religious groups. From this 
we could see if there were differences in areas, 
and in amount of mother-daughter role incon- 
gtuency in defining the daughter's role within 
the Protestant, Catholic and Jewish popula- 
tions. 
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TABLE 1. PERCENTAGES OF ALL MOTHER-DAUGHTER RESPONSES AND 
MOTHER-DAUGHTER DIFFERENCES BY RELIGION 





Questions and Percentage Responses of all Mothers and Daughters 


Levels of Significance by Religion 





Jew Protestant Catholic 





. Suppose a daughter is in love and wants to marry a 
young man but the mother strongly objects to the 
young man. Which one of the following would be 
the best solution? 


A. The daughter marries the young man because it 
is her life and her decision to make. 
B. The daughter breaks off the relationship because 
in most cases of this type mothers are right. 
. Which one of the following do you think is the most 
: oa single trait for a girl to look for in a hus- 


A. Physical attractiveness or good personality. 
B. Profession or family background. 

. Should a daughter maintain her home (keep house) 
in about the same way as her mother does? 
A. Yes 
B. No 

C. Doesn’t matter 

. Do you think that the mother, rather than the 
father, usually has a better understanding of her 
‘~—e-s and her problems? 

es 


B. No 

. Do you think a daughter should have a close girl 
friend to discuss things with, rather than discussing 
everything with her mother? 
A. Yes 
B. No 

. After marriage do you think a daughter should ac- 
— money from her parents? 

es 


B. No 

. When parents give financial help to a married 
daughter do you think there are usually “strings 
attached?” 
A. Yes 
B. No 


£ 
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On the two questions concerned with mate 
selection there were significant differences be- 
tween mothers and daughters within all three 
religious groups. This is one area where poten- 
tial conflict is consistent, and not related to 
differences in religious affiliation. In regard 
to the daughter’s maintaining her home in the 
same way as her mother there were signifi- 
cant differences between Jewish and Catholic 
mothers and daughters, but not in the Protes- 
tant group. 

The Jewish group had the greatest mother- 
daughter differences in defining as acceptable 
role relationships that may compete against the 
role of the mother. The Jewish daughters felt a 
closer tie to fathers and to a close girl friend 
than their mothers felt they should. There were 
no statistically significant differences in the Prot- 
estant and Catholic groups. 
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There were also greater mother-daughter 
disagreements in the Jewish group about finan- 
cial help after marriage. There were statistically 
significant variations in attitudes about financial 
help after marriage, as well as feelings that 
“strings are attached.” There were not statis- 
tically significant differences for the other three 
religious groups. 

On variations by the three religious groups 
in mother-daughter relationships it may be sug- 
gested that the most different areas of conflict 
were found in the Jewish group, next in the 
Catholics, and least of all in the Protestant popu- 
lation. Findings support the central hypothesis 
of this study. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings in this study indicate that the 
“launching stage” as perceived by mothers and 
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their daughters of college age has a number of 
eae areas of disagreement and conflict. 

¢ daughter is in the process of making the 
break away from her parental home. She lives in 
a society that both encourages and demands that 
she increasingly be her own decision maker. Yet, 
the daughter is often torn between her love for 
and obligations to her mother and her own 
increasing desire for independence. Many of the 
mothers still adhere to the traditional be- 
lief that the parents are the important, right 
and ultimate decision makers. As Waller and 
Hill wrote ‘There is no cultural preparation for 
parents who might wish to relinquish control 
and guidance, in part because, in the past, the 
task of socialization was to prepare the child to 
remain with the family rather than depart from 
the family for an independent existence.” 

We know that role definitions by the partici- 
pant and those in related roles constantly 
change. The daughter in her younger years 
has her role as daughter defined to a great de- 
gree by her mother. But as she grows older she 
is influenced by other definitions which she 
internalizes and applies to herself in her move- 
ment toward self determination. The mother 


frequently continues to visualize the daughter's 
role as it was defined in the past and also at- 
taches the same importance to her function as 
mother in defining her daughter’s role. But giv- 
en the rapid social change associated with fam- 


ily roles the definer, as well as the definitions, 
may no longer be institutionally appropriate. 
Therefore, the daughter's concept of her role 
during the “launching stage” will differ at least 
in some degree from that of the mother, because 
the function of role definition is changing. The 
variations of mother-daughters in the three reli- 
gious groups would seem to bear this out.® 

The low conflict incidence among Protestant 
mothers and daughters may be because both 
mother and daughter accept the “emancipated” 
belief that the daughter has an increasingly 
important part in defining appropriate role be- 
havior for herself. Neither Protestant mothers 
or daughters are apt to have their family role 
definitions influenced by their religious values 
in the same way as are Catholics. Also, because 
only a small percentage (17 per cent) of the 

T Waller and Hill, of. cit., p. 426. 

*It has been shown that not many areas of significant 
differences existed in either the mother group or in the 
daughter group when analyzed separately. However, when 
mothers and daughters are grouped and analyzed by their 
religious background a number of areas of difference show, 
particularly for the Jewish mother-daughter. 
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mothers had either parent foreign-born, they 
are not influenced by “traditional” family 
values from an “old country” background. 

The lower amount of conflict in the Catholic 
group may be because the daughters frequently 
continue to accept the “traditional” daughter 
role, as the mother does. It is our hunch that the 
Catholic mother-daughter acceptance of a “tra- 
ditional” daughter role has its roots in the 
strong ‘Catholic control over family roles. The 
traditional influence of “old country” values 
may also operate on the mothers. (Eighty-one 
per cent of the Catholic mothers had at least 
one parent foreign-born.) But it is possible that 
this is of less importance among the mothers 
than their religious values in defining the 
daughter’s role.® 

High conflict in the Jewish mother-daughter 
relationship may be due to the fact that many 
of the mothers are still “traditionally” oriented. 
Like the Protestant, but unlike the Catholic, 
the Jewish mothers are probably not strongly 
influenced by religiously fortified “traditional” 
family values. However, the Jewish mothers 
may be strongly influenced in their “tradi- 
tional” family values by their old country 
ties (Ninety-four per cent of the Jewish mothers 
had at least one parent foreign-born). Though 
it is sometimes difficult to distinguish religious 
from ethnic values, it is probable that the “tra- 
ditional” values of the mother are at most for- 
tified, rather than maintained, by religious val- 
ues. The traditional values are not so strong for 
the Jewish daughters as they are for their 
mothers, because the daughters are involved in 
the “emancipation” process. That is, the tra- 
ditional power of the Jewish mother in defin- 
ing the daughter role is being questioned and 
modified by the newly “emancipated” daughters 


' and therefore leading to role incongruency. 


Anyone working with college students for 
any length of time becomes aware that the 
“launching stage” may be one of potentially 
severe conflict. Often it is the college experience 
that provides an important setting for the 
daughter to redefine her appropriate role be- 
havior. The college often provides an atmos- 
phere of values different from those in the 
home and may contribute to change as well 
as conflict for the daughter seeking to define 
her new adult role. 


®In the previously mentioned study it was found among 
Catholics that the ‘‘same patterns (of attitudes) prevail 
irrespective of whether the individual spouse is a first or 
earlier generation American."’ See: Westoff, op. cit., p. 204. 
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Attitude of the Communist Chinese Toward 
Inter-Class Marriage 


LUCY JEN HUANG 
Lake Erie College 


SINCE the change of political regime on the 
Chinese mainland in 1949, new values and 
attitudes have been consciously introduced by 
the Communist Party. The family institution 
has undergone a rather drastic alteration not 
only in form but also in composition, struc- 
ture, roles of its members and especially in val- 
ues and patterns of mate selection and mar- 
ital adjustment. According to traditional Chinese 
social values, one should marry a person of 
telatively similar social background consistent 
with the concept of homogamy discussed by 
Burgess and his associates. The traditional 
Chinese sentiment often referred to the mar- 
riage of two individuals whose family front 
doors faced each other as a good match, im- 
plying that they had matched family backgrounds 
in residence, social class, occupation, education, 
economic status and other values held impor- 
tant in pre-Communist China. The strong em- 
phasis laid by the Party on indoctrinating every 
citizen in the political ideology of socialism 
and communism in true totalitarian form cov- 
ers every phase of his life, including that of 
marriage. In the course of Communist rule 
slightly more than a decade, this political em- 
phasis has often come in direct conflict with 
the traditional value of social homogamy in 
mate selection and marriage. 

This paper is a discussion of the new trend 
toward political homogamy which often results 
in the emergence of inter-class marriage. Along 
with the new freedom in mate selection, there 
are numerous incidents of romantic love in- 
volving individuals of different background 
and education. Today in Communist China a 
college girl may fall in love with a chauffeur 
and marry him. Public opinion may be some- 
what discouraging at first, but such a match can 
be deemed sensible and patriotic by the pres- 
ent regime, as long as both spouses are politically 
compatible. Data for this Paper was drawn pri- 
marily from letters to the editors of the maga- 
zine, Women of China in 1959 and 1960, a 
decade after the beginning of the Communist 
tule. Since the phenomenon of inter-class mar- 
riage is a relatively new one, involving funda- 
mental reeducation of the general public in 
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terms of values and attitudes, the editors of the 
magazine found it useful to place such a topic 
in the problem-discussion column, and invited 
the readers to participate in criticism and dis- 


"cussion of the new phenomenon. This exchange 


was first stimulated by the publication of a 
letter to the editors written by a Miss Wong, 
a typist who had fallen in love with Mr. Hsu 
who was an automobile driver in her office. 
The letter was entitled “My Anxiety.’”’? It ex- 
pressed great conflict and anxiety in the writer 
who was torn between her love for the chauffeur 
and criticisms by her peers and her sister who 
thought that they were not well-matched, as 
he was much inferior to her in social position. 
According to the editors, after the publication of 
the letter, more than a thousand replies from 
readers were received, and over 700 writers 
were in favor of her marrying the driver. The 


‘discussion of this case covered a period of four 


months in six issues and consisted of fifteen let- 
ters selected by the editors as representative of 
those received after Miss Wong's “My Anx- 
iety” disclosure. Of the fifteen letters pub- 
lished, only one opposed Wong’s marrying Hsu, 
thirteen were for her marrying her friend, and 
one was written by Wong herself after she 
had married Hsu, thanking the public for help- 
ing her to reduce her anxiety. 


INTER-CLASS MARRIAGE: A NEW 
REALITY 

In discussing the employment of women 
under Communism, Yang? credited the Com- 
munist regime for the following two new fea- 
tures: 

“One is the opening of administrative and super- 
visory positions to women in places where members 
of both sexes work together, which means that men 
may be taking orders from women superior, some- 
thing unusual if not intolerable in traditional public 
life. Secondly, a whole class of women formerly 
sheltered by a favored economic position from having 
to work are now being compeled by new circum- 
stances to join society’s working force.” 

1 Women of China, No. “22 (November, 1959), p. 18. 


2C. K. Yang, The Chinese Family in the Communist 
Revolution, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1959, p. 147. 
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Since the beginning of the regime, many 
young high school girls have volunteered or 
have assigned to the rural districts to assist 
in the land reform movement. While working 
with the farmers for a certain period of time, 
some of the girls have fallen in love with them 
and eventually married their farmer suitors.* 
With the freedom of mate selection guaranteed 
by the new Marriage Laws, and the increasing 
contacts of men and women working together, 
inter-class marriages became a more common oc- 
currence than in pre-Communist China, a period 
in which unions of individuals with different 
backgrounds occurred primarily among the in- 
telligentsia.* Yang cited the elopement® of a 
land-owner’s daughter with her father’s farm 
hand in 1951 and described how her father was 
eventually reconciled to the fact by the repre- 
sentatives of the couple's organization who car- 
ried out a “struggle by reasoning” technique. 
The official support of inter-class marriage by 
the Communist leaders has been one of the 
most significant factors in the continued spread 
of the new pattern. 

After ten years of the Communist rule, the 
leaders have found traces of resistance among 
the general public toward the union of persons 
of different backgrounds. The presentation of 
Miss Wong's case represented the “thought 
struggle” experienced by the Communist youth 
who were confronted with conflicting values, 
the traditional wisdom of the past and the new 
reality of the present. The extent of inter-class 
marriage cannot be ascertained, but the inten- 
sity of conflict had been commonly recognized by 
those who personally experienced the “thought 
struggle.” Among the published letters selected 
by the editors, a number of testimonials by read- 
ers were presented. These personal testimo- 
nials consisted of happy marriages between a 
college-educated wife® and a grade school- 
educated soldier, a teacher's college student’ and 
a postman, a college-educated designer® and a 
steel worker husband, an elementary school 
teacher® and an automobile driver, a high 
(16th grade) salaried wife?® and a low (21st 
grade) salaried husband and a kindergarten 
superintendent" and a farmer, Two letters! 18 

3 New York Times Magazine, (June 8, 1958), pp. 12, 16. 

* Yang, op. cit., p. 43. 

° Ibid., pp. 42-43 

* Women of China, (December, 1959), No. 24, p. 18. 

7 Women of China, (January, 1960), No. 1, p. 28. 

5 Ibid., p. 26, (No. 1). 

° Ibid., No. 2, p. 22. 

" Ibid., p. 23. 

" Ibid., p. 23. 

9 Ibid., p. 14, 

1 Ibid., (December, 1959), No. 24, p. 18. 
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were from individuals who once were in love 
with someone of a very different background, 
but who had since broken up with the loved one 
due to the girls’ inability to conquer “‘capitalis- 
tic thinking.” The girls in both cases later mar- 
ried someone of their own background with 
higher education and social position, much to 
the regret of the writers of the letters. 

Most of the couples mentioned above met 
their spouses or sweetheart either through work- 
ing in the same organization or participating in 
some Party work together. Only one couple was 
married in pre-Communist days through an ar- 
ranged marriage, and another attended the same 
school during childhood. In all cases discussed 
the woman enjoyed a much higher social posi- 
tion that the husband, and in each case the 
woman went through considerable mental con- 
flict resulting from criticisms of colleagues and 
close relatives. Typical of the friendly inter- 
ference and warning is the following descrip- 
tion by a college educated wife who married 
a soldier: 


“In the course of our courtship I had heard much 
talk. Some schoolmates asked me, ‘You are a senior 
high student and soon will enter college, and he has 
only a grade school education, and a mere soldier 
besides. How could you be happy together?’ My sister- 
in-law did not consent to my falling in love with 
Chih-ming either. .. .” 


The writer continued to describe how her 
sister-in-law attempted to frighten her by show- 
ing her that the life of a soldier was irregular, 
and that his life expectancy might not be long. 
The sister-in-law further introduced her to a 


high school athletic teacher, saying that he 

would be able to work together in the same 

school with her after marriage, and that if she 

married the soldier, she would regret it later. 

After a * apne of conflict the writer finally 
e 


went to the leader of her organization for con- 
sultation. The following advice from the leader 
convinced her: ‘Educational standards are not 
absolute. They can be raised. He is a Party mem- 
ber, and one who is strict with his own con- 
tinuous progress, And you can help him be- 
sides.” Soon after this she married her soldier. 
The romance’ between the bank official and 
her bookkeeper sweetheart did not end up 
as happily as the case mentioned above. After 
listening to the criticisms and warnings from 
her friends and her sister, she finally broke off 
with her friend and married a college student 
whom her sister had introduced, According to 
her report, this marriage was an unhappy one, 


% Ibid., (December, 1959), No. 24, p. 18. 
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for her husband did not respect her and had 
strong patricentric and anti-feminist beliefs. 
She regretted her decision, for her bookkeeper 
friend turned out to be ideal and consider- 
ate husband to his own wife. 

Among the letters published, one letter repre- 
sented the minority opinion of the readers. The 
letter® was entitled, ““Wong’s Anxiety is to be 
Sympathized With.” Her main contention was 
that a girl usually should marry someone with 
a higher position, better education and polit- 
ical position, someone who could help her, a 
frank statement of social mobility by marriage. 
After the publication of this letter, the writer 
was attacked by all the other readers, including 
the editors in their concluding editorial. In the 
socialistic society with equality between the 
sexes, they argued women should not depend 
on men in educational, social or political at- 
tainment. The one-sided dependence of women 
on men was a lingering capitalistic influence, 
for in the New China mutual help and inter- 
dependence of y goer was considered as the 
true evidence of equality and enlightenment. 
In the egalitarian sentiments of the editors: 

“The establishment of great socialism requires peo- 
ple to work in different kinds of labor. In a socialist 
society labor is the career of heroes. No matter 
whether he is a common laborer or driver, he is a 
member of the commune. Everyone should be proud 
of his share in the reconstruction of his motherland. 
There is a difference in the kind of work and not 
in the superiority and inferiority of work. Whether 
one is respected or not, it is his attitude of work, 
and not the position of his work.” 


Po.titIcCAL HoMocAaMy: A NEw 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Under the reeducation of Party leaders, a 
new value based on political compatibility in 
socialist ideology has 7 stressed with refer- 
ence to the establishment of a new family. 
Equality of the sexes through the participation 
of women in labor will liberate them from the 
traditional shackle of dependence on men. Ac- 
cording to the editors, family life should be 
built on democratic unity,17 and not the su- 
periority of the social and educational status of 
the men. Among the number of letters favoring 
Wong's marrying her driver sweetheart (over 
70%) new testimonials of: conversion were 
represented in the following: After reading 
the letter entitled ‘Automobile Driving is 
Glorious Work,”* a school teacher described 

% Ibid., pp. 19, 22. 

16 [bid., (February, 1960), No. 3, pp. 18-19. 


11 [bid., (December, 1958), No. 18, pp. 27-28, 32. 
18 [bid., (December, 1959), No. 23, p. 16. 
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her new awakening from doubt and anxiety: 


“I felt I was too selfish, and reactionary. I did not 
realize that he was a good youth group member with 
progressive thinking, honest work and frugal living 
. . . I was deep in capitalistic marriage ideology, in- ~ 
secure and worried, even to the point of affecting my 
work and education. I was afraid to talk to my col- 
leagues, and leaders . . . (After marriage) Now we 
are answering the beckoning of the Party, resolving to 
work better in the coming year. . . . Now we really 
feel the happiness of our love.” 


The role of the organization leaders consist- 
ently plays an important part in the reeduca- 
tion process. A divorce was averted when a 


teacher’s college student was criticized for 
looking down on her postman husband and ask- 
ing him for a divorce. 


“My school heard about it and leaders called me 
in to have a talk. My classmates held meetings to help 
criticize my wrong ideology on love, looking down on 
the worker, having the poison of capitalistic thinking 
and lacking in communistic morality. Even my mother 
wrote me and scolded me. The principal told me, 
‘You are in teacher's training. How could you teach 
when you have unhealthy ideology yourself.’ ”’” 


Many letters referred to the college student 
who married her soldier husband as an out- 
standing example of positive socialistic think- 
ing. They said that even though “Kuo and her 
husband had different interest, likings and edu- 
cational standards, yet they had sincere and deep 
love. The reason is that they build their love 
on the compatibility of their political ideol- 
ogy.”*1 The vice president of a women’s league 
spoke of her readjustment to her husband, a 
transportation clerk, after eight years of sepa- 
ration (through Party work assignment) es- 
trangement and misunderstanding: 


“My salary is of 16th grade and his is 21st grade, 
but we did not let the difference in the grades stand 
in the way of our love. I feel I should not have the 
ideology of dependence on my husband. I should help 
him to get rid of his self-derogatory thinking and en- 
courage him to have confidence in his work. We set a 
schedule for mutual exchange of thoughts, criticizing 
each other as well as ourselves. Soon he understood 
me more thoroughly and we became very considerate 
of each other. . . . We have true marital love.”™ 


“I was in conflict before I read an article 


entitled ‘How to Solve Marriage Problems’, 
19 [bid., (January, 1960), No. 2, p. 22. 
% [bid., (January, 1960), No. 1, p. 26. 
™ Ibid, p. 26. 
%3 [bid., (January, 1960), No. 2, p. 23. 
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a kindergarten superintendent?* wrote, “It was 
feudalistic to think that in marriage a man had 
to have a higher position than the woman . . .” 
She married her farmer and they had two lovely 
children. “After nine years of marriage, we 
have never quarreled once,” she added. 

After his sweetheart, a girl with higher edu- 
cation, left him, a man wrote, “From then on 
my impression of educated female comrades 
was that they looked at love in terms of money 
and social station . . . now after reading Kuo’s 
sincerity toward a common fighter with love 
so pure and true, I have changed my attitude. I 
hope there: are more good women like Kuo.” 
The crowning victory of the problem discus- 
sion was the publication of the second letter 
from Miss Wong entitled, “My Anxiety Has 
Been Eliminated.” She announced that after 
reading the letters from the readers and dis- 
cussing her problem with colleagues and or- 
ganization leaders, she has decided to marry 
Hsu. “My organization told me that ‘Old 
Hsu's political thinking is sound and his work 
record is good . . . and to build love based on 
compatible political ideology is true happi- 
ness,’ ’’?> she wrote. 

Political homogamy, therefore, has been em- 
phasized as the panacea for marriage and fam- 
ily problems in Communist China today. It is 
assumed that once a person selects a mate who 
has compatible political enthusiasm and 
achievement in socialism, it is more than likely 
that they will be happy together regardless 
of the similarity in social characteristics such 
as education and class. The foundation of a 
happy marriage and family is not only whether 
two people are good marriage partners, but 
also whether they are good political comrades.*¢ 


CONCLUSIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


Since the beginning of the Communist re- 
gime, increasing contacts of men and women 
in work situations have resulted in the new 


phenomenon of inter-class marriage, with the 
wives frequently occupying a higher position 
than the husbands. Evidence showed consider- 
able confusion and conflict suffered by the 
women before finally accepting such a union. 
The role of the organization leaders, Party of- 


3 Ibid., p. 24. 
% Ibid., p. 24. 
*% Ibid., p. 22. 
% Ibid., (Jeiy, 1959), No. 13, pp. 6-9. 
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ficials and magazine editors played a very sig- 
nificant part in the reeducation of the tradi- 
tional minded individuals who preferred to 
marry someone of a higher rather than a lower 
social position. A new emphasis has been 
placed on the compatibility of political ideol- 
ogy rather than similarity of other social char- 
acteristics such as education, occupation, so- 
cial position or class. Testimonials from individ- 
uals of inter-class marriages showed consider- 
able success in marital life and mutual adjust- 
ment especially in those cases in which both 
partners were “good” socialist comrades. It is 
to be understood that inter-class marriage may 
not be a preference, but a new reality under 
the changing political reconstruction in Commu- 
nist China, to be accepted and encouraged in 
the name of a higher value, that of extreme 
respect for manual and unskilled labor in- 
herent in the socialist ideology. 

The number of inter-class marriages will 
increase as more and more woman join the 
working force. Such marriages, as a whole, may 
enjoy relative permanence and success. The ac- 
tive role of the Party leaders is reminiscent of 
the traditional role of parents and the family in 
pre-Communist China, be it arranged mar- 
riages or semi-modern marriages in the tran- 
sitional period (recent decades before the Com- 
munist regime). Since Chinese young people 
had never completely been free in the matter 
of mate-selection, to shift from a family-domi- 
nated mate selection pattern to a Party-domi- 
nated one has not proved to be a very difficult 
one. It may be much easier for the Chinese 
youth who were familiar with the group- 
centered consanguineal family values to accept 
the dictates of the “Larger family of revolu- 
tion,” i.e., the Party, than for any American 
young man or woman to do so. Furthermore, 
differences in social characteristics such as class 
and education may be of relatively little im- 
portance in marital adjustment especially when 
they are coupled with a strong compatibility 
in political ideology, continued effort of mar- 
ital partners in a growing spousal relation- 
ship with mutual respect and interdependence, 
Party endorsement and social approval. Any 
dissatisfaction or discontentment in inter-class 
marriage may be explained in terms of the lin- 
gering effect of capitalism by Party definitions, 
a symptom to be remedied by continued edu- 
cation in the political ideology of socialism. 
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The Use of Autobiographies in 
Marriage Education* 


GORDON SHIPMAN 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


ONE OF THE most gratifying experiences 
for a teacher in marriage education is to observe 
the growth and development of college stu- 
dents in the exercise of autobiographical writ- 
ing. No other technique seems to be as effective 
in self analysis, appraisal of relationships, and 
a more permanent carry-over from academic 
learning to life experience. Therapeutic side 
effects are cathartic release and the more effi- 
cient utilization of personal resources in the so- 
lution of family problems. From his experience 
in using meg 2 in a sophomore 
course in marriage and family for the past eight 
years, this writer will review some of the prob- 
lems relating to this kind of assignment and then 
assess the values accruing to student and teacher. 

Although the use of autobiographical writ- 
ing in one form or another is implicit in teach- 
ing manuals and textbooks,’ this writer could 
find no account of practice along this line for 
marriage education courses at the college level.? 
If, indecd, the advantages of this teaching 
technique are valid then we should consider 
some of the ethical, pedagogical, and “‘prac- 
tical” questions which the use of autobiogra- 
phical material entails. Is it ethical to compel 
students to divulge private material about 
themselves and their families? If a student's 
emotional problem is reactivted by writing 


* Based on paper read before NCFR at Salt Lake City, 
1961. 

1The assignment can be called ‘‘autobiography, self- 
analysis,’’ ‘‘autobiographical analysis,’’ or ‘‘family analysis.” 
See James A. Peterson, Education for Marriage, New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1956. Parts I, II. , 

2 There is considerable literature on thé use cf auto- 
biographies in elementary and secondary schools and in con- 
nection with guidance. There are three accounts of the use 
of autobiographies at the university level, none of which 
deals with marriage education. One is by Seymour Hurt, ‘‘A 
Study of six hundred student autobiographies,’ Dissertation 
Abstract, Vol. 17 (1957), p. 532, which differentiates the 
thoroughness with which freshmen with high academic 
standing treat aspects of home and school life, etc. com- 
; pared to freshmen with low academic standing. The other by 
P. M. Symonds, ‘‘The Needs of Teachers as Shown in Auto- 
_ biographies,’’ Journal of Educational Research 36: 662-77, 
(May, 1943), analyzes the needs of teachers in a graduate 
course in mental hygiene. A third by Lillian G. Portenier, 
‘‘Personality as Revealed Through Autobiographies,’’ Psychol- 
ogy Service Center Journal (September, 1950), V. II, No. 3, 
p. 156, evaluates the autobiography as a device for analyzing 
personality patterns of university students in a class in the 
Psychology of Personality. 
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about traumatic experiences should the instruc- 
tor be available to follow through by means 
of private counseling ? What is the value of auto- 
biographical writing for the students or for 
the teacher? Can the teacher give back to his 
classes what he has learned from the autobiog- 
raphies without violating the principle of con- 
fidentiality ? And finally, what potential does 
autobiographical writing have for family re- 
search? The writer does not presume to answer 
these questions categorically, but a summary of 
his experience may help to put these questions 
in better focus and to stimulate others to find 
better answers. 


METHODOLOGY 

Generally teachers who write about their 
experience in using autobiographies are so im- 
bued with its advantages for all members of 
the class that they do not raise any ethical ques- 
tions about the possibility or propriety of vio- 
lating family privacy. They could, of course, 
point out that the student is free to omit any 
experience he wishes, so that the mandatory as- 
pect is negligible. This would apply more to the 
comprehensive or unstructured autobiographies, 
but less to the topical or structured ones that 
might be used for family research. The anony- 
mity which prevails with a large class turnover 
might help to alleviate the problem, but this fea- 
ture is not considered important in the liter- 
ature. 

The revelation of private material about a 
given family could be embarrassing for both 
teacher and student. The writer avoids such dif- 
ficulties by making the autobiography volun- 
tary. Alternative assignments may be chosen 
in the form of a term paper or assisting in re- 
search activities appropriate to the course. About 
five per cent of the students elect these alterna- 
tives, but the motivation seems not to avoid 
the autobiography as such but to pursue a legit- 
imate interest elsewhere. 

There is one thing on which all writers 
agree and that is the principle of confidentiality. 
This — can stated and then réin- 
forced by some such procedure as follows: the 
student turns in a single copy of the autobi- 
ography which is read by the instructor who 
writes comments on the margins or at the end. 
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The paper is returned to the student who is 
to destroy it. If the paper contains some un- 
usually material which the instructor 
would like to preserve for his files he makes 
such request on the paper. The student is free 
to destroy or return the paper at his discretion. 
Most of them do so, but very occasionally the 
name is cut out. This suggests that there be a 
title page with student name of class number 
which can be omitted if and when the paper 
is returned to the instructoh A common tule 
is not to divulge specific material from a paper 
without consent of the author. Another is 
not to use illustrations from a paper until after 
the author has graduated. 

Some students who have had traumatic experi- 
ences find it very difficult to analyze their fam- 
ily exprience in written form. They may, how- 
ever, have the capacity to talk it out very well. 
Others who cannot talk it out have extraor- 
dinary capacity to write it out. On occasion cer- 
tain students have been given permission to 
come to the office of the instructor for an oral 
report. It is considered inadvisable to make a 
hard and fast line between written and oral 
procedures when dealing with autobiographies ; 
for it is not urcommon for a student to com- 
bine oral and written reports or to follow up 
his first report with considerable counseling 
with the instructor. 

On occasion the situation of a student is such 
that he should not write a paper nor counsel 
with the teacher. In one such case the student 
came to the instructor to say that the prospect 
of writing the autobiography was disturbing 
to him and that he was currently undergoing 
treatment by a clinician at the counseling 
office. He was promptly excused from the as- 
signment. A year later, while in another class 
of the instructor, he turned in a family analy- 
sis voluntarily as though to prove to himself 
that his progress had reached a point where he 
could set forth the realities of his life situation. 

Students are advised not to begin their 
autobiographies until after the instructor has 
delivered a series of lectures that will assist 
them in making their analysis. The student is 
urged to analyze how his family of orienta- 
tion has affected his developing personality. 
He is provided with a questionnaire containing 
some 30 scaled items in which he can appraise 
certain traits of each parent, their interactional 
patterns, their sensitivity to various verbal pat- 
terns, communication, happiness, etc. In addi- 

* Revised questionnaire of the one which provided ma- 
terial for “Speech Thresholds and Voice Tolerance in Mari- 
tal interaction,"’ Marriage and Family Living, (August, 1960), 
P. 203. 
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tion he is given suggestions in a one-page out- 
line with appro riate remarks under such head- 
ings as: background of parents, circum- 
stances of parents in early married life, position 
in family constellation, interpersonal relation- 
ships, verbal patterns, psycho-sexual develop- 
ment, family rituals, socio-cultural influences, 
courtship behavior, and the family as an interac- 
tional system. From such topics he selects those 
he considers most important for himself. Con- 
siderable class discussion is orientated toward 
how certain of these factors may be related to 
soo 4 development and to the quality of 
amily life. 

The response of the students depends upon 
their diligence and the kind of families in 
which they have lived. Only a few are brief and 
superficial. Most of them represent an enthu- 
siastic and serious attempt to analyze their fam- 
ily experience. A minority are moving and 
tragic. Some are convincing descriptions of the 
happy, smooth functioning family; others, as 
one student put it, represent “everything a fam- 
ily should not be.” Evidence of growth is 
found in the manner in which the students use 
terms and concepts they have learned in the 
course. It is common for a student to wind up 
his paper by reference to the mistakes of his 

arents and the unfortunate family patterns he 
86 endured. He may then indicate his deter- 
mination to profit from this experience, and 
become eloquent about the family patterns, 
rituals, and goals he wants for his own fam- 
ily of procreation. 

Many students analyzed their families with 
penetrating insight, and they minced no words 
in building up or cutting down parental figures. 
They are just as frank about their own strengths 
and weaknesses. In some cases the submerged 
hostility for parental injustice breaks into ver- 
bal expression for the first time.* 

Students deal with whole gamut of family 
life including their resentment to indiffer- 
ence, favortism, injustice, rejection, and inade- 
quate orientation to sex;5 as well as their gra- 
tification because of recognition, affection, co- 
hesiveness, etc. 


VALUES TO STUDENTS 


We now turn to appraise the values accru- 
ing to the students from autobiographical 


“Compare with Portenier, of. cit., pp. 158-59, 165. 

6 There was a good deal of evidence to support the 
findings of Symonds, op. cit., V. 37, p. 647, that “‘curiosity 
about sex stands out as the most prominent curiosity.” A 
dozen or so papers each semester revealed traumatic episodes 
at the onset of puberty because explanations about menstrua- 
tion or nocturnal emissions had not been forthcoming. 
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writing in the context of marriage education. 
Such appraisal is made not only from impres- 
sions one gets from reading the papers, but 
also from what students said on anonymous 
questionnaires which the instructor used on 
seven occasions throughout an eight year pe- 
roid. These questionnaires were filled out at 
the end of the semester and involved student 
appraisal of other teaching methods besides 
the autobiographies. Unfortunately, these ques- 
tionnaires were not standardized so that they 
cannot be summarized collectively. 

Most writers who have experimented with 
autobiographical writing have oe its 
diagnostic and therapeutic value for students. 
‘Without getting into a debate over the legiti- 
macy of therapeutic goals in an educational 
setting, we may consider the therapeutic values 
of autobiographical writing as therapeutic side 
effects. They are not without significance. In 
this connection Portenier describes such thera- 
peutic results as ‘‘pleasurable catharsis.”"* When 
the tensions are not great, the catharsis is pleas- 
urable as indicated by the student who said, 
“, . . One feels good once he has relieved him- 
self of tension. I enjoyed writing my autobi- 
ography. I said things I had never thought of 
saying béfore, and really felt that I had accom- 
plished something.” On the other hand, when 
emotional problems are deep seated and self- 
analysis brings them to the surface, the psychic 
pain can be profound. To face the unpleasant 
reality that one’s family is a hazard to one’s per- 
sonal integrity calls for courage of high order. 
An extreme example: One girl told a story 
of profound unhappiness in childhood. It 
seemed that she was the scapegoat for the 
frustration of all other family members, as 
though she had been chosen by the family to be 
the victim of “the double bind.”" The saving 
feature of her situation was the kindly inter- 
est of her teachers. Her academic record was 
excellent and she came eventually to the uni- 
versity where she wrote her autobiography, 
was counseled by her teacher and later referred 
to the counseling office. She had made up her 
mind that it would be necessary to reject 
her family completely; that henceforth, if she 
were to retain her sanity, she could no longer 
go home for vacations or holidays. She later 
confessed that when she wrote her autobiog- 
raphy, “I cried a million tears.” 

Cases such as this help to answer the ques- 
tion posed above about the responsibility of the 


* Portenier, of. cit., p. 165. 

™G. Bateson; D. D. Jackson; J. Haley, and J. Weakland: 
“Toward a Theory of Schizophrenia," Bebavioral Sciences 
1:251-264, 1956. 
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teacher to be available for student counseling 
and to refer for professional treatment cases that 
may require it. But what about the cases of ten- 
sion release that do not come in for counseling ? 
How many are there and can they be helped 
short of counseling? In several of the question- 
naires the students were asked if the autobi- 
ogtaphies had been helpful “in releasing ten- 
sions.” Forty-eight per cent replied in the affir- 
mative. We may expect that release of tensions 
would improve communication with family 
members and perhaps improve the empathy 
and the autonomy of the subjects. This appears 
to be the case of the student who wrote:". . . 
in that paper I wrote things that I couldn’t tell 
my wife. Since then I’ve told her, in essence, of 
what I wrote. Your comments and her under- 
standing have released a great deal of tension 
. . . and we understand each other’s problems 
. . . @ little thing like that paper was to me a 
valuable experience.” 

The response to 77 questionnaires contain- 
ing an open-end question evaluating the use 
of autobiographies indicated that 82 per cent 
were decidedly favorable to the assignment 
while the remainder were either equivocal, neg- 
ative, or did not reply. In one sample there was 
unanimous response in the affirmative to the 
question: “Should the autobiographies be con- 
tinued as an assignment ?”’ 

On four occasions the questionnaire con- 
tained this item: “Were the autobiographies 
helpful to you in analyzing yourself and fam- 
ily?” The mean response was 90.5 per cent in 
the affirmative. Typical student comments were: 
“Helpful in making a person think of his own 
family background which should prove useful 
when he forms the culture of his own family 
of procreation.” “I found the orien 
very educational and it helped me a great deal. 
Also of value was the conference I had with 
you.” “Excellent. This was one of the best fea- 
tures of the course. After writing it I gained 
much insight into myself and my family rela- 
tionships.” 

It was gratifying to observe how students 
would trace their courtship difficulties to early 
sex trauma; how courtship preferences were 
determined by parental relationships; how com- 
munication between parents was stultified by 
unfortunate voice patterns; and how one’s po- 
sition in the family constellation produced cer- 
tain personality traits. 


UsE OF MARGINAL NOTES 


One way to facilitate release of tension is to 
make marginal notes on the student's paper in 
which the teacher can affirm a conclusion, 
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question it, or suggest another possibility. He 
can also be helpful in deflating a handicap that 
has been exaggerated in the student's imagina- 
tion. He may put questions to develop further 
insight or to stimulate a more realistic attack 
on a problem. 

The writer has found that this innovation of 
using marginal notes with occasional follow-up 
on student response has real value. The instruc- 
tor should be cautious here, for he does not 
know to what extent he is getting a distorted 
story. However, to refrain from making mar- 
ginal notes has disadvantages. After the student 
has worked hard on self-revelation and dealt 
with material that is very important to him, he 
will feel cheated unless rewarded with some 
pertinent observations. A few papers are too 
superficial for comment, but in this case the stu- 
dent is quite aware of it. As one of them said, 
“Comments seem very general, but that was 
probably because of the contents of the paper.” 

In order to gauge whether the instructor's 
marginal notes seemed pertinent to the ma- 
terial the following question was added to two 
questionnaires: ‘“Any reaction to my comments 
on your paper?” The results from the two 
questionnaires (involving 134 students) were 
almost identical. Forty-five per cent took pains 
to write out their favorable reactions, while 


the remainder either did not reply or indicated 


they had no particular response. One reaction 
was that of een for the written observa- 
tions as revealed in the following: “. . . your 
comments showed an interest in me and they 
were constructive.” “Make me feel my paper 
was something worthwhile, and would have 
been let down if you had merely read it and 
checked it—appeciate your thoughts on sub- 
ject very much.” “I was amazed at the fact that 
you seemed to have time to write personal com- 
ments on my paper and it made me feel that 
my time spent on revealing myself to someone I 
barely know was well spent. The comments 
helped me to clarify things.” 

It has been suggested that the teacher can use 
autobiographies effectively without establishing 
rapport with the students. This may be true, 
but the above quotations suggest the idea that 
the impersonal milieu of university instruction 
can be bridged by the use of marginal notes on 
student papers and thus facilitate genuine rap- 
port for counseling in the instructor's office. 
Sometimes the last note on a paper is to suggest 
that the student come to the teacher's office for 
a conference to discuss issues raised in the 
paper. Incidentally, in such discussions the 
teacher may discover ways to improve student 
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questionnaires he has employed in his own te- 
search. 

Short of counseling, however, the autobiog- 
raphies and the marginal notes help many stu- 
dents gain self-confidence. In answering the 

uestion about the instructor's comments 
jozens of students used such words as: “help- 
ful”, ‘‘reassuring’”, ‘encouraging’. As one stu- 
dent put it, “They _ me a boost in confi- 
dence.” Two sets of the questionnaires had a 
question about gaining self-confidence from the 
assignment and 28 per cent replied affirma- 
tively. 

Since students spend a great deal of energy 
in writing and talking about problems of other 
members of their families a final question on 
the use of autobiographies is whether they do 
indeed help students solve family problems. 
When the question was thus stated on the 
student questionnaires about a fifth of them re- 
sponded affirmatively. 

A marginal note in the form of a question 
may make a student ponder about the genesis 
of obnoxious behavior of another member of 
his family. Such a question may turn blind hos- 
tility into a more understanding approach and 
it encourages constructive and responsible be- 
havior toward the family member. In one such 
instance a former student came to the writer's 
office recently to say that the instructor's ques- 
tion on his autobiography a few years before 
led him to take the initiative in having his al- 
coholic father (who had been involved in an 
automobile accident) committed to a hospital 
where the diagnosis revealed permanent brain 
damage. In another autobiography a coed ex- 
pressed hatred for her alcoholic father whose 
conduct had not only placed a heavy burden 
on the mother but had also jeopardized the fi- 
nancing of the daughter's education. When she 
later came to the teacher’s office the origin of 
her father's difficulty was discussed and the 
possibility of referring him to Alcoholics Anony- 
mous was mentioned. In this interview she 
asked and received the instructor's help in ap- 
plying for a scholarship. This application was 
successful, but the father declined to approach 
AA. A year after she graduated she came by 
to greet her teacher and to say that her father 
was in attendance at AA, that his drinking had 
ceased, and the family situation was much im- 
proved. 

The marignal comment and response-follow- 
up technique then, seems to have three enrich- 
ing benefits: (1) increased interaction and 
better rapport between student and teacher; 
(2) initiates and facilitates the counseling 
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process; and (3) stimulates the creativity of the 
teacher concerning research questions and the 
refinement of research tools. 


A SYNERGY OF METHODS 

Before leaving this discussion of the ad- 
vantages of autobiographical writing for stu- 
dents, a final question might be raised: Is the 
two-fold combination of class work and auto- 
biographical self-analysis (either written or 
oral) so effective for certain purposes in the 
learning and therapeutic process that it should 
be considered as a unique and special method 
of teaching? Space does not permit the develop- 
ment of this idea, but the writer is certain that 
he accomplished some things by this combi- 
nation which he had failed to accomplish by 
counseling alone. On one occasion important un- 
conscious material involving traumatic epi- 
sodes in childhood was brought to light under 
the stimulus of a class lecture when previous 
intensive counseling had failed to do so. In the 
classroom the focus of attention is not on any 
particular student. He may remain passive or 
active as he wishes. As an obscure individual 
within an impersonal group he relaxes know- 
ing that the remarks of the instructor are not 
specifically directed toward him. When by 
chance they suddenly do, they may strike home 
with unusual effect. Is the unconscious censor 


more off guard in the classroom than in the 
counseling office? Perhaps the effectiveness of 
the unique combination of procedures lies in 
that the student is a student, not a patient; the 
setting a classroom, not a clinic; and the coun- 
selor a teacher, not a doctor. 


RESEARCH AND TEACHING BENEFITS 


It is not only the students who profit from 
the autobiographies but also the instructor. They 
keep the teacher's impression of middle class 
family life in his community in better perspec- 
tive. They constantly remind him of the wide 
range of family patterns within the experience 
of his students and how different are their 
needs in the learning situation. Sitting side by 
side in the same class will be an innocent, naive 
coed from a sheltered orthodox home and a 
veteran who has observed and experienced di- 
verse patterns of culture in countries beyond 
the seas. 

A name on a seating chart is suddently trans- 
lated into a distraught youth who has just re- 
turned from a weekend trip during which he 
tried unsuccessfully to elope with his unhappy 
gitl friend. One day you vaguely recognize a 
face which is associated with a name on the 
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class roll; the next day you see on that same 
face the outline of a life made tragic by a de- 
serting, psychopathic husband. 

Many students from unhappy homes have 
never experienced any kind of model for a 
happy family. One can provide such a model 
by reading an autobiography that represents: 
such a family but so selected that it cannot be 
identified. Student interest in such material is, 
understandably, very keen. It is common for 
students from unhappy homes to wonder if 
this circumstance will handicap them in estab- 
lishing a satisfactory family of procreation. The 
autobiographies provide material for encourag- 
ing the students to turn their childhood dis- 
advantage to advantage and for suggesting that 
the crucible of a conflicting family is a vantage 
point from which to observe, to learn, to cor- 
rect, to develop insight, and to profit from 
mistakes. 

From the autobiographies the teacher finds 
fresh illustrations for every phase of family 
living. Some of them he will never use before 
the class; others, which are harmless but dra- 
matic episodes, can be used soon after the stu- 
dent has finished the course. Such an episode 
is that of a girl whose story illustrates the effect 
of excessive mobility. Her father’s job made it 
necessary for the family to move from city to 
city. Each time she made friends in a new 
school the family would move. Her bitterness 
gtew with each frustration. Finally the family 
seemed to settle down and the girl’s delight 
with friends and school was very great. She 
was selected to be in a school pageant and 
worked diligently on her costume. She com- 
pleted the costume the day before the pageant 
and with great elation carried it home. When 
she approached the house she saw the moving 
van at the front door. In rage and despair she 
tore her costume to shreds. 

Another advantage for the teacher is that 
autobiographical writing gives cues for research 
ideas. One such cue suggests the possibility of 
examining the dyadic interaction of two sets 
of marriages involving the same spouse; we 
might, for example, study the successive wives 
of husbands who have divorced and remarried. 
What traits of wives are critical in making the 
same men unhappy in one marriage but happy 
in another? This idea was suggested by a girl 
whose conflicting home was broken by divorce. 
The father later remarried and the girl came 
to know and to like her father’s second wife. 
In his first marriage the father was stubborn 
and drank heavily; in the second he became 
flexible and his drinking subsided. In her analy- 
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in com- 


sis the 9 mary dwelt at some len 


ring the loud and dominating ve: ms 
of her mother with the ow de ald § pat- 
terns of her step-mother. 

While the unstructured autobiography may 
be more fruitful for cues on research questions, 
the structured one will be more useful as re- 
search data. It seems strange that autobiographi- 
cal writing has been used so little in the tam. 
ily field wherein its potential for research ap- 
pears to be greatest.® 


SUMMARY 

Autobiographical material in a marriage 
course can be a rewarding experience for stu- 
dent and teacher. Such material, however, 
should be used with caution and skill. The 
writer suggests the following guides: (1) The 
autobiography should not be mandatory but 
provision should be made for an aitcrnative as- 
signment. (2) The principle of confidentiality 


® For the usefulness of autobiographies in studying moti- 
vation, and in developing hunches, hypotheses, and their 
. verification, see Gordon Allport, The Use of Personal Docu- 
ments im Psychological Science, New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1942, p. 79; and Louis Gottschalk, Clyde 
Kluckhohn, Robert Angell, The Use of Personal Documents 
in History, Anthropology and Sociology, Social Science Re- 
search Council, Bulletin #53, 1945, pp. 180-82. 


should be stressed and observed. (3) The as- 
signment should be handled in such a manner 
that the student feels a sense of accomplish- 
ment and one way to do this is to make mar- 
ginal notes on the papers. (4) Students should 
be encouraged to consult with the instructor 
about any problem which the assignment brings 
forth. (5) Class work or lecture material 
should be related to the assignment in a con- 
tinuing significant manner. (6) An outline 
of possible topics which the student might 
cover has been found to be valuable. (7) The 
teacher should be flexible in adapting to the 
individual differences of students so as to per- 
mit an oral or written report or a combination 
of the two. 

In conclusion it is suggested that the com- 
bination of classroom work with autobiograph- 
ical writing is an idiosyncratic technique 
which ventilates the emotional problems of stu- 
dents, enhances their personality development, 
and improves the efficiency of their learning. 
It has extraordinary relevance to marriage edu- 
cation at the university level. This technique can 
be well adapted for both teaching and research 
so that process complements and rein- 
forces the other. It merits further exploration 
and development. 
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STUDIES of homogamous preferences in 
mate selection have tended to assume that a 
person in a particular social positon (i.e., race, 
religion, social class, education, age) is under 
pressure to choose a mate, or to express prefer- 
ence for one, occupying the same position. Al- 
though there is evidence to support it, this as- 
sumption places emphasis on the position 
rather than the meaning of the position for the 
indidivual. If, instead, a person's values are the 
determinants in the choice of a mate, then posi- 
tion is important only as position reflects per- 
sonal values. 

This paper will consider the relative impor- 
tance of religious homogamy versus educa- 


tional homogamy as a function of both social 
positions and personal values. Two hypotheses 
will be examined ; the first placing emphasis on 
traditional position variables, while the second 

concerns the importance of individual values. 
1. The relative importance which individ- 
uals place on religious versus educational 


homogamy varies between positions, as in- 
dicated by categories of relevant sociolog- 
ical variables. 

. The relative importance which individuals 
place on religious versus educational ho- 
mogamy varies more due to personal 
values than to any relevant sociolgical 
variable. 

Hypothesis 1 is different from the simple aser- 
tion that an individual prefers a spouse from 
the category which he occupies. This latter as- 


1 Hollingshead, for example, states that mate selection 
occurs ‘“‘within limits of cultural determinism; for example 
a Jew is expected to marry a Jew by the rules of his religion; 
moreover, he is more or less coerced by his culture to marry 
a Jewess of the same or similar social status, but he has a 
choice as to the exact individual.’’ August B, Hollingshead, 
“Cultural Factors in the Selection of Marriage Mates’’; as 
reprinted in R. Winch and R. McGinnis, eds., Selected 
Studies in Marriage and the Family, New York: Holt and 
Co., 1954, p. 401. 
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sertion is well substantiated in the family lit- 
erature. 

Method. A questionnaire was administered 
to 661 students from a public and a Catholic 
high school, a state and a Catholic university, 
and two Protestant colleges. Two sets of 
questions were included, one involving prefer- 
ences in mate selection and the other concern- 
ing relevant independent variables, such as re- 
ligious preference. 

In the statement of the hypotheses, the term 
“relative importance” was used due to the fact 
that, although an individual may place positive 
value on education, he may place a higher value 
on religion. Questions which involve acceptance 
or rejection of a single characteristic of a po- 
tential mate provide insufficient data for as- 
sessing relative preferences. No hierarchy of 
choice can be assessed by asking if a respondent 
would prefer a spouse of his religion, then 
asking if he would prefer a spouse with simi- 
lar educational attainment. Nor could the 
strength of his emphasis on religious versus 
educational homogamy be measured if he were 
given a simple choice between someone of his 
religion versus someone of his educational 
level. 

The preceding problem can be avoided by 
the use of a multiple paired-comparisons tech- 
nique such as “Would you prefer to marry a 
person with a) the same education as yours and 
a different religion, or b) two years less edu- 
cation and the same religion? Here option a) 
stresses educational homogamy while b) stresses 
religion. By systematically varying the degree 
of homogamy represented by the characteristics 
of alternative partners, the relative emphasis 
which the respondent places on education ver- 
sus religion can be determined. 

The six forced-choice items used in this 
study, including the item presented above, in- 
volved three variations in education (same, two 
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years less, and four years less) and three var- 
lations in religion (same, different, and none). 
These items, selected from a larger pre-test set, 
formed a Guttman-type unidimensional scale 
with a coefficient of reproducibility of .952 
and minimum marginal reproducibility of .683. 
The scale type frequencies, in order, were 94 
(all education-oriented answers), 66, 85, 83, 
203, 64 and 66 (all religious-oriented an- 
swers). 

Those independent variables relevant to the 
hypotheses to be tested are sex; religious pref- 
erence, established through an open-ended 
question which some respondents refused to 
answer ;? school attended; and strength of re- 
ligious feeling. The last variable was assessed 
by asking, “How strongly do you feel about 
your religion?” Four alternatives, from strong to 
indifferent, were provided. Purposive sampling 
from religious as well as public schools pro- 
duced a majority of respondents who expressed 
strong religious feelings. 

Analysis. To analyze the data, the preference 
scale was treated as an equal-interval scale, i.e., 
scale scores (1-7) were used to compute means 
and variances as necessary to test the hypothe- 
ses. Because there is no certainty that scale in- 
tervals are equal, a spurious appearance of pre- 
cisio:. is introduced by this procedure. To avoid 
inappropriate conclusions, no attempts at pre- 
cise statistical inference have been made. 

Results. As hypothesized, there are differences 
in scale scores between categories of independ- 
ent variables. With low scores emphasizing ed- 
ucation and higher scores emphasizing religion, 
the range being from one to seven, mean scores 
for categories of the independent variables are: 
sex, male 4.45, female 3.81; religious prefer- 
ence, Catholic 4.61, Protestant 4.06, Other 
3.21, None 2.31; school attended, Catholic high 
school 5.30, Protestant colleges 4.61, Catholic 
university 4.08, public high school 3.61, state 
university 3.41; strength of religious feeling, 
strong 4.72, moderate 3.38, slight 2.39, none 
1.57. 

The difference between sexes is attributable 
to question bias. All questions were worded 
“the same education” versus some lesser amount 
of education. It may be assumed from extensive 


2 The refusal of students to provide information on re- 
ligion reflects the feelings of the adult population regarding 
such information. Of five different public school systems 
approached by the authors, only one permitted distribution of 
questionnaires which requested religious information even 
though anonymity was guaranteed. For this reason there are 
fewer high school respondents than would have been desir- 
able. 
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homogamy literature that a woman is less likely 
to desire a mate with less education than herself 
than is a man. Therefore, a woman would more 
often choose for educational similarity than 
would a man in this case. To ascertain that the 
difference between sexes is in fact due to bias, a 
small supplementary sample was given an iden- 
tical questionnaire with “more” instead of 
“less” used for variation in education. For the 
supplementary sample only, sex differences 
were reversed. 

As might be expected, schools with no re- 
ligious affiliation placed more emphasis on ed- 
ucation in selecting a mate than did religion- 
oriented schools. Differences in religious pref- 
erence show some variation in mean scale 
score, though the largest variation is between 
no religion and the three religious categories. 
Protestant and Catholic are not markedly sepa- 
tated, a fact which reflects the strong religious 
orientation of the two Protestant colleges. Fi- 
nally, strength of religious feeling shows the 
greatest variation of the four variables. 

It may be concluded, then, that Hypothesis 
1 is valid at least for the schools sampled. Also, 
Hypothesis 2 is given some support by the 
greater variation of strength of religious feeling. 

Because the four variables presented are by 
no means independent, there is some danger 
in using simple mean scores to test which vari- 
able accounts for the grv..cest variation. A more 
appropriate method for testing Hypothesis 2 
is to determine the proportion of total variance 
in the data which can be attributed to .the 
strength of religious feeling beyond that which 
can be attributed to the other three variables. 
Correlation ratios have been calculated because 
they express the proportion of the total depend- 
ent variation which can be “controlled” by a 
given independent variable or set of variables, 
hence the magnitude of the correlation ratio in- 
dicates the importance of the independent var- 
iable or set of variables in explaining dependent 
variation.* Correlation ratios computed lie each 
of the four independent variables in turn were: 
sex, .05; religious preference,;.10; school at- 
tended, .09; and strength of religious feeling, 
18.4 


* For a discussion of the correlation ratio, see J. H. 
Mueller and K. F. Schuessler, Statistical Reasoning in Soci- 
ology, Boston: Houghton Mifflin and Co., 1961. 

*For the computation of correlation ratios, strength of 
religious feeling was dichotomized into ‘‘strong’’ and ‘‘weak.”’ 
This was necessary to avoid exceedingly small frequencies in 
some of the cross classifications. Also, only Protestant and 
Catholic respondents were analyzed; the frequencies of ‘‘no 
religion’’ and ‘‘other’’ being too small to sub-divide in a 
cross classification table. 
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A correlation ratio for the joint effect of sex, 
religious preference, and school attended equals 
-18, or no higher than that for strength of re- 
ligious feeling alone. When the dichotomized 
strength of religious feeling is added to the 
other three variables, the correlation ratio reaches 
.32, or nearly double the previous figure. 

It is evident from the foregoing that 
strength of religious feeling accounts for more 
variation in scale scores than do any of the other 
variables. Hence, Hypothesis 2 is validated to 
the extent that strength of religious feeling is 
a value under analysis. 

Despite the apparent validity of both hy- 
potheses, only 32 per cent of the total variance 
is “explained” by the four independent vari- 


ables. This is analogous to a multiple correla- 
tion of nearly .56, which sounds respectable, 
yet two-thirds of the variation in scale scores is 
still unaccounted. In part this may be due to the 
fact that the other villa in this case the impor- 
tance of education per se, has not been assessed. 
If it operates as strongly as does strength of re- 
ligious feeling, results would be much more 
gratifying. Second, more subtle values, such as 
a par for male superiority through con- 
siderable educational advantage, have not been 
included. Perhaps if a wider picture of the re- 
spondents’ value structures were obtained, the 
importance of a value-based theory of mate se- 
lection would become even more apparent. 
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Letter to the Editor 


Dear Sir: 
Your publication in August of the symposium on 
premarital sexual behavior is a valuable contribution in 
ing an evaluation of American sex standards. 
iscussion of the subject is a rational foundation for 
openly considering our changing patterns of conduct 
and of ways and means of improving sexual behavior, 
both before and after marriage. Surely an analysis of 
what is known and of what can be done to use exist- 
ing knowledge to promote social well-being is a logical 
a of organizations, local and national, on family 

relations. 


Unfortunately, however, as I see it, the emphasis in 
the main articles of the series, both in the current issue 
of the Journal and in the antecedent one of November, 
1960, is placed on details and personal accusations 
rather than on fundamentals, and these articles are con- 
fusingly inconsistent. Mowrer stated the issue clearly: 
“Granted that young people ought to have as com- 
pletely honest and realistic an explanation as we can 
give them for . . . disapproval of premarital relations, 
should we . . . allow them to ‘decide for themselves’ 
or... simply say ‘No’ and mean it.” (Nov., 1960, 322) 
Neither Kirkendall nor Poffenberger faces the issue 
squarely, though neither challenges the accuracy of 
Mowrer'’s statement. 


Discussion of American sex behavior must neces- 
sarily be inexact and confusing unless there is some 
ao on the “goals and objectives to be followed 
if life is to realize the highest values in sex, love and 
marriage.” (Porter, 1962, 277) Further, to isolate one 
aspect of sex conduct, such as premarital sex inter- 
course, from the setting in current association is arti- 
ficial and unrealistic. 


Granted, there is no general agreement on what the 
goals of intersex association in American society are or 
should be. Fully aware of the controversial nature of 
any statement of these objectives, I venture to suggest 
that whatever else they include, four elements are 
rather widely accepted by informed individuals in the 
field of marriage and the family. 


First, every society has standards, mores or whatever 
other term one may prefer, that regulate sex behavior. 
Some of these are enforced by social pressure, some are 
incorporated in law. Kirkendall plays down “specific 
and rigid patterns” (1960, 320), and everyone recog- 
nizes much confusion and violation of traditional sex 
standards. Yet some standards, such as those pertaining 
to incest or rape, are widely accepted and enforced 
much as in the past. Indeed, in many states laws on 
rape have during the present century become more 
stringent, particularly with reference to the age of con- 
sent. In other words, our own society has patterns of 
sex regulation, some of which are rigid and enforced, 
others that are less effective with the uncertainties and 
confusion of change. 


Second, American standards call for permanence in 
marriage. Certainly, this goal is not invariably reached 
and divorce is very common. Nevertheless, the almost 
invariable objective in the minds of those who marry is 
that the relationship be permanent. What is more, the 
most reliable evidence shows a remarkable degree of 
permanence in American marriages. Thus, Glick con- 
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cludes “that the great majority of people go through 
life with their original spouse.” ong women who 
had been married thirty years in 1954, “four out of 
every five had married only once,” and of those mar- 
ried at 21 or older “fully nine out of every ten had not 
remarried in 1954.” (Paul C. Glick, American Fami- 
lies, New York, 1957, p. 112) Just because a small 
fraction of those who marry break up and remarry with 
frequency is not proof that instability is typical of 
American marriage. Nor is a trehd toward frequent 
dissolution proof that permanence is not a primary 
goal of marriage. 


Third, affection is an expected accompaniment of 
marriage and reproduction in this country, between 
mates in marriage, and between mates and children. In 
point of time this is relatively recent in origin; still it 
is widely held. Such a goal is exceedingly difficult to 
reach and hold. Possibly clearer analysis of the nature 
of enduring affection and the conditions under which 
it is obtained, that is, greater knowledge and under- 
standing, may enable more mates to reach this goal, may 
give rise to new generations more capable of develop- 
ing and maintaining affection in the family. 


Finally, still more recent and debatable is the equali- 
tarian relationship between mates. The principle of 
equality runs through our history in America and 
reached back to our antecedents, especially in North- 
western Europe. Politically, in class differences, in ra- 
cial relationships, in economic life, American develop- 
ment has been characterized by increasing equality be- 
tween individuals. In the family the same tendency has 
been operative, in the decreasing authority of the head, 
in greater freedom of children and in the greater equal- 
ity of husbands and wives. In spite of these trends, 
some still hold to ideas of greater freedom of men, of 
more limitations on women. The cultural trend toward 
equality is so deep, so clearly marked, that almost cer- 
tainly it will come to permeate sex and marriage rela- 
tionships. 


Nevertheless, even in this symposium, Poffenberger 
advises “that parents take the stand that they do not 
want their daughters to have coitus. . . . Along with 
this parents should be encouraged to supervise carefully 
their daughters’ dating relationships.” (1962, 258) 
On the other hand, while he does not recommend that 
teen-age boys visit prostitutes, he feels “that in the ab- 
sence of conclusive research data it is unwise to make 
any recommendation.” (1962, 256) Is such a view de- 
fensible today? Surely the deep rooted trend toward 
equality in all respects in our society makes such a 
position contrary to the conceptions of American sex 
standards. 


Unquestionably other accepted objectives of marriage 
in this country may be listed. The point is that what- 
ever the goals of marriage, they are the groundwork on 
which patterns of behavior must be measured. Each 
pattern should be analysed as to whether (1) it pro- 
motes these basic conceptions of American marriage 
and the family, and (2) whether it is conducive to the 
maximum development of personality (a) for whole- 
some, healthy life before marriage and (b) for the 
fullest and richest experience possible in marriage. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL H. Lowriz 
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Objectives in Teaching High School 
Youth About Pregnancy and 
Child-Bearing* 


PHYLLIS C. MARTIN 
Chatham Coltege, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Mosr high school students know in a general way what causes 
pregnancy, how long it lasts, and how babies are born. Nature pro- 
vides them with the physical ro and the emotional urges 
necessary to achieve pregnancy long before our culture provides them 
with the economic and emotional maturity required to rear the chil- 
dren they may produce. This being the case, boys and girls need a 
functional knowledge of the processes concerned in pregnancy and, 
more important than that, an understanding of its significance in the 
lives of the people most intimately involved; namely, the mother-to- 
be, the father-to-be, the child-to-be, and the grandparents-to-be. Stu- 


' ‘dents need help (1) in assessing the risks and responsibilities under- 


taken with sexual relations, (2) in understanding the fascinating 
story of pregnancy, and (3) most important of all, in understanding 
the joy that comes with a desired pregnancy. 

After twenty-five years of teaching, and having with my husband, 
reared three children to the ages of 20, 17, and 15 years, it seems 
to me that functional knowledge includes understanding of the con- 
struction of the male and female body as a whole, the parts of the 
gr age systems that people become conscious of using, a few 
of the endocrine relationships, particularly those of the pituitary 
gland, the ovaries and testes, ovulation, semen production, and the 
elimination of the reproductive waste materials—the menstrual flow 
and semen—from the body. Members of both sexes need to know 
about the regular, or more commonly, irregular rhythm of ovulation 
and menstruation, how long eggs and sperm are viable, and how 
and where egg and sperm unite. They need to know where embry- 
onic development begins, that the embryo burrows into the receptive 


* Editor’s Note: We suggest that this article will be especially useful to teachers 


of family life who need help in explaining to teachers of biology and physical educa- 
tion ways in which their instruction can support and supplement their own. 
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lining of the uterus, and that it is likely to con- 
tinue in the uterus to full term in spite of all 
kinds of adverse circumstances, natural and 
otherwise. They marvel at the development of 
the membranes surrounding the embryo, the 
placenta, and the umbilical cord. 

Students want to understand multiple births 
and the differences between fraternal and iden- 
tical twins and triplets. They are interested in 
knowing about embryonic development, about 
the size of the embryonic body and the degree 
of development which marks the transition 
from embryo to fetus. 

It is helpful for them to understand that 
parts of the face develop from right and left 
structures that must meet and fuse in the mid- 
line in order for the parts to be functional. 
From this they understand such defects as cleft 
palate and harelip, they are grateful that they 
themselves are as good-looking as they are, and 
in future they are likely to be grateful for their 
own normal babies. They are less likely to joke 
about sexual aberrations when they know that 
embryos of both sexes develop the basic struc- 
tures of both male and female reproductive sys- 
tems, and that in normal development, the “fe- 
male” structures in the male embryo cease to 
develop fully and vice versa. They are interested 
to know that every early human embryo has a 
tail and gill grooves. 

Most students are fascinated by the knowl- 
edge that the embryonic heart begins to beat 
on about the twenty-fifth day following con- 
ception, usually before the mother-to-be knows 
that she is pregnant. This realization gives them 
new respect for their own hearts. 

Students are interested in knowing that the 
tiny arms and legs of the fetus are capable of 
movement before the first three months are up 
and that by the end of the ninth week, the em- 
bryo is obviously human, with neck muscles be- 
ginning to hold its head erect, nose formed but 
flat, eyes formed but wide apart, ears formed 
but low on the head, trunk evenly rounded, 
limbs nicely molded with fingers and toes well- 
formed, that its tail has regressed into its 
trunk, and that it is only about an inch long. 

They need to understand that certain infec- 
tions, such as three-day measles and syphilis, 
and some drugs may affect the development of 
the embyro. Boys and girls need to know about 
the common infections of the urogenital system, 
and to have an understanding of the venereal 
diseases, their sources, causative organisms, 
symptoms, tests, and cure. They thea see why 
most states have premarital and prenatal laws 
concerning venereal disease. 
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Both boys and girls want to know the pre- 
sumptive signs of pregnancy, and why the signs 
are only presumptive. They can understand why 
in marriage it is —- not necessary to have 
tests for pregnancy performed, and why a phy- 
sician cannot tell a woman immediately upon 
examination whether or not she is pregnant. 

Students are interested in learning that the 
—— signs of pregnancy are usually present 

y four months after conception. When the 
heartbeat of the fetus can be detected with a 
stethoscope and the little body can be felt mov- 
ing, they understand that there is no doubt of 
what is occurring inside. 

If the pupils understand the anatomy and 
physiology of pregnancy, they understand labor 
easily. If they have a concept of the arrange- 
ments of the uterine muscles and of endocrine 
and nervous stimulation, they find labor a mar- 
velous procedure. If they understand that in the 
relaxed woman, the long uterine muscles con- 
tract and the muscles surrounding the opening 
relax simultaneously, they see how the baby can 
slip from its mother’s body without damage to 
her or to itself. If they know that when the 
woman is fearful or hurried, the circular muscles 
contract instead of relaxing, they see why the 
expulsion of the baby is difficult and the labor 
longer and more painful. 

Students of both sexes are anxious to know 
how the pregnant woman feels and what is good 
prenatal care. At this point they learn why the 
physical condition of the mother-to-be, her diet, 
and living habits are important. 

They will ask whether or not sexual inter- 
course is feasible during pregnancy, and what 
the husband's part is throughout the prenatal pe- 
roid and at the time of birth. They want to know 
what labor is like and what the shortage of ob- 
stetricians is going to mean in their lives. Some 
who have read on the subject want to know the 
ae and cons of nurse-midwifery and of 

ome versus hospital delivery. 

This kind of knowledge helps to prevent the 
development of fear or to eliminate. it if it is 
already present, and it helps the young people to 
judge, for instance, whether the husband's pres- 
ence at the actual birth is desirable. 

Students who understand the alternation of 
ovulaton and menstruation and the mechanism 
of egg and sperm union comprehend how con- 
ception occurs and how it can be prevented. 
The element of uncertainty may help them to see 
why sexual intercourse before and outside mar- 
riage is frowned upon. Why some girls become 
pregnant as the result of an isolated instance of 
sexual intercourse and why some couples have 
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difficulty achieving pregnancy even in marriage 
can then be understood. They are also better 

uipped to make wise decisions about the mari- 
tal use of medically tested methods of spacing 
births. 

Factual knowledge helps them to understand 
menstruation, and it may help girls to develop 
emotional attitudes that favor muscular relax- 
ation. It gives them a sound basis for wise choice 
concerning methods for absorbing the men- 
strual flow; namely, pads, tampons, or cups. Boys 
want to understand menstruation also. If they 
do, as boy friends now and later as husbands, 
they are better able to understand women’s be- 
havior connected with menstruation. 

All young people are interested in the basic 
principles of heredity and in specific examples, 
such as the inheritance of the blood types, 
skin color, hair, texture, intelligence, and some 
of the disabling diseases, such as muscular dys- 
trophy and _— They are helped in their 
understanding of sex when they know about 
the sex chromosomes and that the eventual 
sex of the baby-to-be is determined at the in- 
stant of conception. 

In connection with the hormones, tiney need 
to understand that following puberty, their 
sense organs become more acutely sensitive. 
Members of each sex need to know in what 
ways and to what degree each stimulates the 
senses of the opposite sex. The girls particularly 
need to realize that in general the sex urge is 
stronger in boys than in themselves, so that 
while they be pleasantly stimulted by the sight, 
sound, smell, and touch of a boy, they may eas- 
ily stimulate the boy beyond his point of com- 
fort. The girls need to be helped to think this 
through, and to come to reasonable conclusions 
about what they and the boys expect to do about 
stimulating each other. To some extent because 
they are girls, and to some extent because of the 
misleading nature of some of their earlier cul- 
tural experiences, it is not easy for girls to think 
through this process, but they can become more 
understanding of the boy’s dilemma, and in so 
doing, learn better how to manage their social 
relationships. 

So much for functional knowledge. We said 
in the opening paragraph that even more im- 
portant than knowledge, but to a certain extent 
dependent upon it, is an understanding of the 
significance of pregnancy in the lives of the _ 
ple most intimately involved. Many students 


are understandably lacking here and need help 
in understanding the relationship of pregnancy 
to such matters as housing, financial circum- 
stances, and health. They have little apprecia- 
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tion of the happiness that comes to a man and 
woman who learn that a baby is on the way when 
they are prepared and want a child, not as a play- 
thing but as a new human being. Boys and girls 
have little understanding of the warm satisfac- 
tion that fills the lives of such parents-to-be dur- 
ing a when the woman feels the 
first real kick, when her husband feels the 
movements too with his hand on her abdo- 
men, as the prepare the crib and the clothing, 
and think of possible names. 

Likewise boys and girls have little apprecia- 
tion of the misery that may accompany preg- 
nancy when the parents-to-be are unprepared 
and do not want a child at all at that particu- 
lar time. Students need sympathetic help in order 
to develop this kind of awareness. Two eighteen- 
year-olds, for instance, may feel that they are so 
much in love that it is only right that they 
should be allowed to marry, or have sexual 
intercourse, and that their parents ought to 
subsidize them and a baby if one comes. It helps 
some boys and girls to steady themselves if a 
sympathetic adult says, 

“Well, let’s see. You are eighteen. If you 
should have a baby now, you will be thirty-six 
years old—younger than your parents are— 
when this baby is eighteen. Will you be willing 
to subsidize your eighteen-year-old when he 
or she wants you to do what you want your par- 
ents to do now?” 

Just the effort of thinking through such a 
complicated question is sometimes enough to 
bring about a settling effect on the boy or girl. 
That means a little time gained for them, 
their parents, and for society. 

How are high school youth to acquire this 
kind of knowledge and insight? It should, of 
course, have its roots in the home. Fortunately 
some homes provide the climate for its growth. 
Not all do, however, and the high school can 
foster or initiate healthy attitudes towards preg- 
nancy and childbearing. What does it need to 
do this? 

It needs a person or persons who have enjoyed 
or who are enjoying marriage and parenthood. 
They may be of any adult age, men or women, in 
any field of training—English, science, language, 
history, physical education—the age, sex, and 
field of training make no difference as long as 
the teachers themselves have a sound functional 
basis of knowledge in anatomy, physiology, and 
psychology. They need to have a deep-seated 
conviction that maleness and femaleness are 
good when understood and disciplined. They 
need the conviction that the human body of 
both sexes, in spite of its imperfections, usually 
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does a good job over a long period of time if 
understood and used well. 

These people need to be able to listen and 
to understand questions phrased in student 
language, which may often consist of a good 
deal of slang. They need the ability to talk nat- 
urally in language that students follow and to 
give them correct terms in place of slang. They 
need judgment that keeps them from talking 
too long. It is much easier for most of us to lec- 
ture than to listen to questions and to permit 
students to think out and give some of the an- 
swers. These teachers need a sense of humor 
and judgment that enables them to treat mat- 
ters seriously or with humor. A certain amount 
of humor is essential in husband and wife and 
child relationships. Students know this from ex- 

rience and need to have the concept rein- 

orced, with the understanding that the humor 
must be kindly and shared. 

These teachers need the good will of the 
community and the good will and respect of 
their fellow workers in the school. Most parents 
are only too glad for their children to be in touch 
with someone besides themselves whose judg- 
ment they have faith in, and the majority are 
grateful to the school that assists them with their 
children’s education along these lines. 

The following are aids to instruction in 
this area: 


Books for the use of the teacher and able students 


Martin, P. C., and E. L. Vincent. Human Bio- 
logical Development. 1960. Ronald Press, 
15 East 26th St., New York 10, N.Y., Chs. 
7, 11-14. 

Vincent, E. L., and P. C. Martin. Human Psy- 
chological Development. 1961. Ronald 
Press, New York 10, N.Y. Chs. 4, 7-9, 
12. 

Read, Grantly Dick. Childbirth Without 
Fear. 1944. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, N.Y. 


Books for student use 
Maternity Center Association. A Baby Is 
Born and Birth Atlas. 48 East 92nd Street, 
New York 28, N.Y. 
Charts 
American Frohse Charts: Male and Female 
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Endocrine Systems Reproductive Systems. 
A. J. Nystrom and Company, 3333 Els- 
ton Avenue, Chicago 18, Il. 


Models 
Dissectible Male and Female Models. A. J. 
Nystrom and Company. 


Films 
Education for Childbirth Series. Medical 
Films, Inc. 116 Natoma Street, San Fran- 
cisco, 5, Calif. 
A. Prenatal Care. Depicts physical, emo- 
tional and economic maturity necessary 
for parenthood. Shows useful exercises. 


. Labor and Childbirth. Continues where 
film A ends. Birth occurs partially hidden 
from the audience. 


. A Normal Birth. Shows the birth as the 
doctor sees it. A very well-disciplined 
mother cooperates with her doctor. 


D. Postnatal Care. Shows living routines and 
useful exercises following childbirth. 


From Generation to Generation. Maternity Cen- 
ter Association, 48 East 92nd Street, New York 
28, N.Y. 

Beautiful colored film depicting the lives 
of a young couple with one child and a 
pregnancy underway. Authenic and spir- 
itual. 


Human Reproduction. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, N.Y. 
Describes the structure and function of male 
and female reproductive organs. 


Innocent Party. Calvin Co., 1105 Truman Road, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Shows how a boy of good family contracts 
syphilis and the effect upon him and his 
steady girl friend. Excellent explanation 
of the source, detection, symptoms, and 
cure of syphilis in terms that high school 
students can understand. 


When Should I Marry? McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York. 

Shows a teenage couple very much in love 
talking with their minister. Provides a 
view into the lives of two couples he had 
married. 
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A Cram Course in the Development of Values 


MRS. LEILA DENBESTE 
Northeast Y.M.C.A., Portland, Oregon 


SELDOM does one have the privilege of oc- 
cupying a ringside seat from which to watch the 
clash of conflicting value systems. This was my 
privilege when in the summer of 1960 twenty- 

ve youth leaders, including myself, took a grou 
of 200 high school boys and girls to Hollan 
to attend a World Youth Conference. This 
conference was attended by 700 youth from 57 
countries of the world and from all the con- 
tinents. 

After two months with the group I re- 
turned feeling that I had had a preview of the 
sweeping value reorientations which are even 
now engulfing youth, parents, and families. 
The slow shifting in traditional moral practices, 
the importance of teaching values and the dis- 
cussion of value formation took on a new and 
urgent meaning. I suddenly realized the magni- 
tude of the task which family living teachers 
(and all others working with youth), have 
ahead of them as they attempt to develop a value 
system to fit the Space Age. 

But first, a description of the experience! 

The group gathered in Montreal from every 
corner of the United States and Alaska to em- 
bark on a Greek liner for the big adventure. 
First stop, London! During our brief stay in 
London, we spearated into groups and toured 
the city. Then we went on to Brussels, Belgium, 
There we spent two days in orientation for the 
Conference itself, then on to Holland for ten 
days at the Conference. After the Conference 
we resumed the tour-group arrangement and 
traveled by bus and train through Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, and France. 

The experience crystallized certain conce 
about the problems of value formation which 
were new to me and which I feel are worth 
sharing with family living teachers. 

Youth and adults lacked a clear-cut and 
firmly-grounded value emo Adult con- 
fusion concerning standards, conduct, and val- 
ues matched that of the youth, if not exceeded it 
at times. For example, the ship’s program 
crew ran a stunt night. There was om parti- 
cipation and fun involved. One of our girls 
won a bottle of champagne for a prize. There 
was a bottle of champagne and a group of kids! 
So the group helped her celebrate by toasting 
each other with champagne, though one of the 
tules the youth had set up was an absolute 
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prohibition against the consumption of alcohol 
while on board ship. The girl who won the 
ptize had to be put to bed, somewhat intoxi- 
cated. 


Among the group helping toast the victory 
was an adult leader. When she returned to the 
adult stateroom and told us what had happened 
there was near pandemonium. She was severely 
criticized by some for her part in the incident. 
These critics felt rules were not made to be 
broken and if one of the leaders did so, it de- 
moralized the entire group. 

Sexual standards were challenged. Thus, one 
lad from Western Europe admitted, brazenly so 
the girls reported, to several intimacies with 
girls. He didn’t see anything wrong with it. Our 
young people were outwardly aghast, yet they 
had to admit it wasn’t much different from ex- 

riences of friends, or perhaps themselves, at 

ome. But the “sin” significance was different. 

There were in our group a few Negroes and 
two Negro adult leaders. At the conference it- 
self there were Negroes from still other coun- 
tries. One girl from the South remarked that this 
was the first opportunity she had ever had to 
know a “decent Negro.” In one of the discus- 
sion groups aboard ship an “all-American” 
type girl was telling in glowing terms of her 
reasons for being thankful she had been born 
in the United States—among them was that 
she had been born white. The Negro in the group 
was asked if he had rather have been born 
white, and his reply was that “it would have 
been easier.” 

One boy at the Conference was believed to 
be either a Communist or to hold this philoso- 
phy. One of the boys in the U.S. delegation was 
able to stand up to him well while defending 
his own ideas. Both boys had their con- 
cepts well in mind and were able to talk about 
them intelligently. The rest of our American 
youth came away feeling the need to sharpen 
up and clarify their own values. 

I saw that we take too much for granted 
about democracy. When challenged, our youth 
were not really equipped to defend their po- 
sition well in terms of the democracy in which 
we live, These questions, “What is Democracy ?” 
“What does it mean to you?” “Why is it any 
better than some other form of government?” 
require more than a simple description of our re- 
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publican form of government. wire for 
a meaningful Sh ae not only being abt to ver- 
balize, but actually to feel certain intangible ben- 
efits, morals, and values supposedly inherent in 
a democratic system and their application to 
such issues as race relations and moral judg- 
ments. 

Isolation from value change is impossible. 
Not only is isolation from different cultures and 
ideas impossible, but it is not at all desired by 
the youth. The outstanding highlights of the 
entire trip were their meetings, some planned 
and some informal, where they would (often 
with the help of an interpreter) try to under- 
stand the values of other persons and explain 
their own, Time went swiftly at these periods 
and there was no problem keeping everyone in- 
terested. This was not always so when the day 
included many visits to art galleries and 
churches. 

These experiences generated a keen desire 
to return to or go to other countries for fur- 
ther experiences, and no doubt these youth will 
be better equipped next time to share, in a 
deeper sense, their ideas and values. 

Protection was no preparation. Some of the 
youth who came from sheltered homes did not 
have experiences broad enough to handle the 
sudden dose of freedom that shipboard life 
allowed, nor for that matter the new freedom 
the entire trip allowed. This realization came 
quickly once the trip was under way. Within 
a few hours after embarking, I was aware that 
supervision techniques were threatened and 
might easily be destroyed. For example, our 
young ane were not compactly housed in 
one part of the ship under the surveillance of 
their adult chaperones. They were scattered 
throughout the ship wherever there was a va- 
cant stateroom and without regard as to who 
might be next door to them. Under such cir- 
cumstances inner controls were the only protec- 
tion the youth had. 

A major threat was an inability to face up 
to the realities of a situation. The youth in our 
group had the opportunity to set up their own 
rules c’ conduct, but these did not seem to cor- 
respond too closely to what in reality they in- 
tended to do. However, most of the youth 
showed good sense and ability to discriminate 
and did not have as many prejudices and set 
ideas blocking their judgment of people as the 
adults did. They showed evidence of a great 
faith in the good will and integrity of people. 

Open communication is necessary and is a 
major safeguard. As a result of the various 
value crises we meet, evasive double talk be- 
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tween leaders and youth which characterized 
early communications broke down. In these 
crises they learned to hash out ideas, and found 
there could be agreement and that there were 
underlying values. Everyone began to realize that 
value systems must be internalized to be of 
any worth. I realized how little use supervision 
is when it must be done by policing. The only 
time misbehavior can be stopped by this 
method is by being present at the right time or 
by threats and fear. 

At the conference the girls were very wary 
of the forward manner in- which some of the boys 
made sexual advances. They really couldn't be- 
lieve what they heard. But as they began to 
get acquainted, and later as one of our girls 
dated a boy from Italy, they were amazed that 
through mutual interchange they could develop 
an understanding and values worthwhile to them 
both. - 


Communication, then, was the strength of 
the conference. It was a bit of a problem be- 
cause of language barriers. When an idea is in- 
terpreted into another language it loses some of 
its original meaning, but the work rh 2 showed 
evidence that this problem could be defeated and 
began (though time was really too short) to 
sense the real needs and feelings of others. 

Transitions and readjustmenis will be pain- 
ful. With our youth these did not stop when the 
trip was over. One of the girls in our group 
wrote that it wasn’t really easy being home 
again. She gave the impression that once back 
home her experiences made her realize that she 
had indeed grown up after being involved with 
others of a different culture and background. 

What then did the trip do for the youth 
who attended? I believe they were forced to 
examine more closely their own beliefs and at- 
titudes, and to question their own smugness. 
Perhaps some of them came away from this ex- 
perience with a realization that their beliefs are, 
to a large extent, a product of their own culture, 
and that in turn the observable differences be- 
tween them and the rest of the world’s youth 
are largely a result of the way they were reared. 
I'm sure that the trip made them at least a lit- 
tle more thoughtful, somewhat better citizens, 
a little more human. As for me, I came away 
from the experience realizing that a value sys- 
tem for our “Space Age’ must cut across cul- 
tural, ethnic, religious, and race lines. Attempts 
to wall ourselves off into small self-contained 
groups will be futile. Everyone is involved at.d 
everyone will have to give as we accommodate 
ourselves to the many changes we face. 

I feel that the “Space Age” value system 
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must be based essentially upon a concern for 
relationships among people. We must look be- 
yond conventional customs to the basic needs 


for understanding and belonging which unite 
us all 


WE DID IT THIS WAY 


JEAN WARREN 
Cornell University 


In TEACHING financial management, it is 
obvious that decisions depend on values or goals. 
Many students can identify their immediate val- 
ues but have trouble understanding the interplay 
of their goals. To help students understand 
themselves and the values they and others hold 
we have tried determining what values are held 
through the techniques of forced choice, open- 
end questions, and ranking of statements. Our 
current method, of shufflin:: cards, seems better 
than any of the others we ha’ tried. 

We have 10 value statements on small cards. 
They are made by duplicating on stiff paper and 
cutting on the office paper «etter. Students are 
given these cards and told to sort them ranking 
from most important to least important. This 
takes about five minutes. Then at the blackboard 
we tabulate the number ranking each statement 
first, second, the number ranking each statement 
last. With 50 or more students all values will be 
mentioned both as high and as low. We try to 
make the point that those values or statements 
which are placed in the middle are the ones in 
which the student has the least feeling either 
for or against the statement and perhaps no real 
interest in it. This leads into a discussion of val- 
ues in general, and we have found it quite help- 
ful to get the discussion started. 

My own idea would be that these are impor- 
tant values in family financial management but 
the order might change with age of person or 
family members. Some students do not like this 
method of identifying values but all can do it 
and it seems more satisfactory than the other 
techniques. 

The statements of values may not be clear to 
the reader. However, they have been sufficiently 
clear to stimulate discussion and thinking in an 
undergraduate class of juniors and seniors at 
Cornell University. We believe the procedure 
we describe would be applicable at the high 
school level. The author would appreciate sug- 
gestions on rewording to improve the clarity of 
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the statements, particularly if the persons mak- 
ing the suggestions have had an opportunity to 
try these statements with undergraduates. 

The statements we have used are: 

1. Emergency Fund—To have available 
funds to take care of “emergencies” such 
as illness, accident. This may be met by 
insurance. 

. Sharing—To use money to help others— 
relatives, charity, church. 

. Good Credit Rating—-To keep a good 
credit rating. To pay off debts. To reduce 
debts to a smaller amount. 

. Raise Level of Living—To oe or 
raise your present standard of living, 
either by professional training or by mak- 
ing investments which will bring in more 
income. 

. Comfort—To have in the present those 
“necessities” and a few luxuries which 
comprise your present standard of living. 

. Satisfaction—To so manage your money 
that the results are satisfactory but the 
methods used are not worrisome. 

. Future Income—To save some money for 
income in the future for retirement or for 
an estate or to care for dependent sur- 
vivors. 

. Better Use of Money—To continually 
improve your use of money; to get your 
money’s worth; to invest wisely for future 
income. 

. Future Purchase—To use less than cur- 
rent income now so that in the future you 
may buy something important and expen- 
sive such as a house, a trip, a college 
education. 

. Independence—Ability to pay for current 
living and not be dependent on persons 
outside of the immediate family. This im- 
plies that parents are independent in old 
age—you have money for retirement. 
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New Materials 


“Teaching Family Life Education,” by Eliza- 
beth S. Force, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
Nex tah a of erry New ae 

lew York, 1962. Thirty-eight 1.00. 
carefully developed account of ot the Toms 
River, New Jersey High School accomplished in 
cooperation with students, ts, and com- 
munity to improve family life education. This is 
a step-by-step description and evaluation of the 
Toms River program from its inception as an 
experiment its development and im- 
eee a under the direction of Mrs. Eliza- 

Force. This report will approaches 
and procedures to other schools and communi- 
“ seeking to strengthen education for family 

e. 


“Inside Fumily Life Education” by Curtis E. 
Avery, E. C. Brown Trust, 220 S.W. Alder, 
Portland 4g Oregon, is an 11-page article a 
— in the April, 1962, issue of The Family 

ife Coordinator. It provides specific illustra- 
tions of family life teaching in both elementary 
and secondary schools. At the high school level 
_ points of integration are also suggested. The 
place of sex education and the significance of 
counseling in the total program are discussed. 


Reprints are available from the Brown Trust. 


Family Life Plays is a book bringing to- 
ager all the plays Basan: by Nora Stirling 
or the American Theatre Wing Community 
Plays and the Family Service Association of 
America, The pre # life teacher will find here 
the three old stand-bys dealing with concepts 


. of discipline, Scattered Showers; Fresh, Vari- 
able Winds; and High Pressure Area; together 
with The Ins and Outs (outsiders vis-a-vis 
insiders); and You Never Know (values of 
family frankness) ; The Room Upstairs (old and 
young living together): The Case of the Miss- 
ing Handshake (good manners in pow, ma ; 
plus the newer Point of Beginning (adults re- 
examine their ethical views); The Green 
Blackboard — fressures on school chil- 
dren); The Second Look (the need to deter- 
mine the real essentials of life); The Daily 
Special (conflict of interests among family mem- 
bers); and Ticket to Tomorrow (family 
strengths in a crisis). Having all these plays in 
a single volume should be of much value to a 
teacher. Published by Association Press, 291 
Broadway, New York 7, New York, at $6.50 

lus mailing cost. 

“Worth Waiting For” is a new film on early 
marriage produced by the department of Audio- 
Visual Communication, Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah. The film, in color or in 
black and white, is a very realistic portrayal of 
the romance of a high school couple as they 
move rapidly toward marriage. An elopement 
follows the edict of the girl’s parents that she 
cannot marry. The interjection of another al- 
—_ early-married couple who are in trouble 
produces sober thoughts and a change in direc- 
tion for the eloping couple. This 30-minute film 
is packed with issues which will produce dis- 
cussion. For purchase or rental write the ad- 
dress above. 


Revised Teacher Kit Available 


The Revised TEACHER KIT may be obtained from the NCFR office, 1219 University Avenue 
Southeast, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota, for $5.00. This kit will prove especially valuable to junior 
and senior high school family life teachers, teacher trainers, and other groups setting up family 
life programs. It contains an assortment of carefully chosen materials designed to help the teacher 
plan for and teach his classes. Included are suggestions for implementing a program, background 
information, outlines of lesson plans, lists of valuable film and text sources. 
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Abstracts 


IRA L. REISS, Department Editor 
State University of lowa 


Assisted by: JAMES A. BLACK, EUGENE L. CLUBINE, RICHARD L. INGERSOLL, 
DAVE LEE, DONALD G. McTAVISH, HAROLD MARK, and RONALD W. WILSON 


Bachi, Roberto and Judah Matras, (Hebrew Univer- 
sity, Jerusalem), “Contraception and Induced Abor- 
tions Among Jewish Maternity Cases in Israel,” 
The MilUank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 40, 2 
(April, 1962), pp. 207-29. 

This article is a summary of preliminary descrip- 
tive findings from a Ford Foundation-supported sur- 
vey of fertility and its control in Israel. The authors 
report the extent of contraception and induced abor- 
tion practices of 3006 Jewish women who gave birth 
in one of 23 Israeli hospitals sometime during the 
period from August, 1959 through March, 1960. Most 
births to Jewish mothers take place in these hospitals 
(97% in 1958, during shorter periods, 100%). An 
interview questionnaire was administered by nurses to 
the women, usually during the three-four days fol- 
lowing delivery. The questionnaire included general 
items such as place of birth and year of immigration 
to Israel, socio-economic items such as education and 
number of dwelling rooms, extent of religious ob- 
servance, plus complete pregnancy histories including 
year, mode of termination and any methods of con- 
traception used prior to each pregnancy. The maternity 
bias is noted and possible effects in restricting the 
number of women in their sample who practice con- 
traception is considered. The authors note, however, 
that nearly all Jewish women in Israel have at least 
one child and that this bias is directly related to age 
and order of present birth. They feel that for young 
women and those with one or two births the bias is 
small. 

Forty per cent of the women report some use of 
contraception and 10 per cent report some induced 
abortion, but the per cents vary considerably. Con- 
traception is reported by 61 per cent of Israeli-born 
women, 64 per cent of the Europe-American-born and 
25 per cent of the Asia-African-born. Comparable per 
cents for induced abortion are 11 per cent, 21 per 
cent and 5 per cent. Contraception practice is further 
analyzed into five “intervention groups”, distinguished 
on the basis of the number of previous births and the 
time in the birth order that contraception was first 
used. The practices of contraception and induced abor- 
tion are positively associated with age up to age 34 
and negatively for older groups. Stable differences 
were found for women born in Europe-America 
(higher) and Asia-Africa (lower). Sixty-two per 
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cent of those reporting the practice of contraception 
report withdrawal as the only method used. Use of 
“more advanced” methods is associated with increased 
levels of education. Use of contraception and abortion 
was higher for women with two or more births. 
Israeli and Europe-American-born women show much 
homogeneity in practices regardless of type of Israeli 
settlement. There is a higher rate of induced abortion 
in Tel Aviv-Jaffa than elsewhere. There is a negative 
association among the Israeli-born between induced 
abortion and women’s educational level and with oc- 
cupational level of husband. For the Asia-African- 
born, there is a positive association of contraception 
and socioeconomic status and a negative association 
with fertility. The fertility, contraception and abor- 
tion practices of women completing 5-12 years of 
school is similar regardless of place of birth. Similar 
homogeneity is found for the white-collar category 
and for those women who have worked after mar- 
riage. Contraception is less common and fertility is 
higher for more “religious” women regardless of 
place of birth, although the association is complicated 
by age. Thirty-four per cent of the “religious” women 
report contraceptive practice. There is a lower per- 
centage of induced abortion among religiously ‘‘par- 
tially-observant” than among the “non-observant’”’. The 
report includes a short statistical appendix. 
Donatp G. McTavisH 


Vesper, Sue, (Family and Children’s Service of 
Greater St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri), “Casework 
Aimed at Supporting Marital Role Reversal,” Social 
Casework 43, 6 (June, 1962), pp. 303-07. 

The author, a caseworker, offers her professional 
advice on treating “marital role reversal” and dis- 
cusses a successfully treated case. This type of case 
is encountered among cases of marital conflict which 
come to the attention of family service agencies. Marital 
role reversal refers to a situation in which the wife 
takes on the more dominant role patterns such as 
earning the living, managing financial affairs and 
playing the aggressive role in sexual activities, and 
the husband enacts more traditionally feminine role 
patterns such as cooking, sewing, caring for children 
and taking the more passive role in sexual activity. 
Such role reversal may occur to varying degrees and 
is thought to be the result of early life experiences 
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and the changing nature of the family. “Deeply un- 
conscious” conflicts, a strong depreciation of the op- 
posite sex and fears of inappropriate masculinity or 
femininity are usually involved. “These people have 
not reached the oedipal level of psychosexual develop- 
ment. . . . Their character traits reveal many unre- 
solved oral and anal problems and their capacity for 
relationship is limited.” These clients are seen as 
having “. . . relatively weak egos and little motiva- 
tion for changing their role adaptations.” 

The objective of treatment is, “. . . making the 
couple comfortable in fulfilling their distorted roles 
. . .”". She suggests supporting their role reversal and 
in some cases furthering such distortion. Main guide- 
lines offered for the caseworker include: 1) ‘Never 
try to determine with the clients the cause of the role 
reversal or to penetrate the client's defenses.” Devel- 
oping insight of clients should only be undertaken 
with the help of a psychoanalyst. 2) The “. . . first 
aim . . . is to hold them in treatment, avoid giving 
practical advice during the early stages of treatment 
..." 3) Since “. . . reaction formation against de- 
pendency needs is often the primary defense used by 
women of this type, . . . supportive and sympathetic 
treatment may fail. .. .” It is better “. . . to use a 
casual, matter-of-fact approach.” 4) “Because of the 
husband’s passivity and his wish for dependency 
gratifications, the worker must be particularly active 
iti helping him continue in treatment . . .”’ and 
favorably support his feminine role interests. 5) An 
attempt should be made to “. . . awaken in each 
partner a respect for the accomplishments of the 
other . . .” in order to avoid depreciation of the 
partner. If successful in lessening depreciation, then 
the partners derive a relief from tension which helps 
in their treatment. 

DonaLp G. McTavisH 


Tegethoff, Nina Beck (formerly Casework Supervisor) 
and Harriet Goldstein (Group Home Specialist, 
Association for Jewish Children, Philadelphia, 
Penn.), “A Realistic Appraisal of Homefinding,” 
Child Welfare, 41, 6 (June, 1962), pp. 253-55, 
280. 


Recent marked social changes particularly in family 
life require child welfare agencies to reexamine 1) 
the nature of the children under their care, 2) avail- 
able foster homes, and 3) the community role they 
play in treating and placing children. In the past chil- 
dren came to the agency for adoption primarily be- 
cause of desertions, deaths or prolonged illness in 
their families. The larger proportion of children in 
care today are said to come from emotionally broken 
homes where children involved are often emotionally 
disturbed or exhibit beginning delinquent behavior. 
The supply of “ideal” foster parents is also affected 
by recent changes. Foster families are subjected to 
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many of the same social, economic and cultural pres- 
sures as broken families. It is particularly difficult to 
find what social welfare agencies consider to be 
“ideal” foster parents for the adolescent age group 
because of changing home and career patterns of 
women, mobility and marital adjustment problems, 
and requests predominantly for children under 12. 
When reuniting a broken family or the permanent 
separation of the child from his troubled home are 
not possible, long-term placement may be the only 
appropriate goal. In part, placement is considered a 
therapeutic experience. The authors suggest that place- 
ment agencies must cling less stringently to the “ideal”’ 
adoptive family and learn to make effective use of 
distinctive strengths of available foster families which 
also have particular needs and weaknesses. Twelve 
orienting guidelines for the homefinder are listed. 
DonaLp G. MCTavisH 


Sandgrund, Gertrude (Louise Wise Services, New 
York City), “Group Counseling with Adoptive 
Families After Legal Adoption,” Child Welfare, 
41, 6 (June, 1962), pp. 248-52, 278. 

Adoptive families are subjected to certain pressures 
in their efforts to meet the needs of their adopted 
children. In addition, foster parents have special 
needs of their own which have led them to consult 
an adoption agency. In particular many seem to feel 
some need to deny the differences of adoptive and 
biological parenthood. The author feels it is im- 
portant for foster parents to be able to directly con- 
front the distinctive features of their role so that 
they can better adjust to the special problems in- 
volved in adoptive parenthood. Because of a need to 
deny this difference and especially because an adoption 
agency currently has to give its approval for legal 
adoption, many parents see the agency as judgmental 
and threateni.g and as symbolizing the differences 
of adoption. In an effort to deal with this situation 
and better fulfill their placement obligations, the 
agency of which Miss Sandgrund is supervisor de- 
veloped a program of post-adoption discussion groups. 
Eight to ten foster couples having children 8-12 years 
old, meet for a series of five weekly hour-and-a-half 
sessions. No lecture is given although the agency 
provides a discussion leader from its staff. Participants 
discuss their anxieties and special problems in dealing 
with their adopted children and the community. An- 
xieties frequently mentioned concern telling the child 
he has been “chosen” or adopted, feelings of “re- 
morse” over having to discipline an adopted child, 
concern over neighborhood acceptance of the child, 
and feelings of competition with the biological par- 
ents. Resistance to discussion is particularly notable 
on the topic of explaining the differences of adop- 
tive and biological parenthood to their children. In 
these sessions parents gradually became aware of the 
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possibility that their resistance to discuss this differ- 
ence, “. . . was not so much conflict about letting 
their child know that they had taken the initiative 
to adopt him; rather, their basic conflict related to 
how the child would be affected by learning that he 
had been surrendered by living parents.” Some feared 
the child would feel rejected, seek his biological 
parents, or use an out-of-wedlock birth as license for 
his own sexual activity. ‘. . . discussion of these fears 
brought recognition that they reflected the parents’ 
own conflicts about their child’s origins and about 
not being his biological parents.’ About 150 families 
have participated either by invitation or at their own 
request since the program’s initiation 6 years ago. 
There is currently a waiting list of 200 families and 
interest in beginning groups for parents with adoles- 
cent children. The author feels that the program has 
been useful to parents by reducing some tensions and 
allowing them to deal directly with their problems 
with others who are having similar experiences. 
DonaLp G. MCTAvIsH 


Avery, E. Curtis (University of Oregon), “Toward 
Understanding the Problems of Early Marriage,” 
The Family Life Coordinator, 10, 2 (April, 1961), 
pp. 27-34. | 
In this article the author gives his opinions regard- 

ing early marriage. Prosperity, easier divorce, employ- 

ment of women, military service, breakdown of sex 
taboos and the influence of the romantic conception 
are some of the reasons for the “Marriage Explosion’. 

The responses of citizens to this marriage explosion 

among youngsters is highly emotional and largely 

disapproving. Disapproval is shown through policies 
of high schools where attitudes of school personnel 
are often openly hostile and punitive, through general 
public opinion and through statements of people pro- 
fessionally concerned with marriage atid related prob- 
lems. One function of classes in family life educa- 
tion and adult discussions is to evaluate the reasons 
given for disapproving early marriage. Hints are given 
for dealing with reasons involving “official morality’, 
those involving doubtful success of early marriages 
and those involving national culture. Whatever the 
reason for disapproving early marriage, and whatever 
the combination of causes for it, discussion does not 
evolve any satisfactory way of preventing it. The 
answer to the question, “What can be done?” lies in 
finding ways of increasing the success probability of all 
marriages, including early marriages. This can be done 
through education. Specifically one of the problems of 
the early marriage explosion involves financial and 
moral parental support and social support of the com- 
munity. Education leading to better understanding of 
marriage should contribute to reasonable decisions 
regarding early marriage. 

EUGENE L. CLUBINE 
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Poffenberger, Thomas (University of California, 
Davis) “Sex-courting Concerns of a Class of 
Twelfth Grade Girls’, The Family Life Coordi- 
nator, 10, 4 (October, 1961), pp. 75-81. 


A study was conducted covering 40 boys and 47 
girls, seniors in high school, to examine the sex-dating 
concerns of the girls in the senior class of a high 
school. It was felt that there is confusion regarding 
proper behavior in the sex-courting relationship. The 
responses to the questions were grouped into cate- 
gories. The categories, along with the percentage in 
each group were: concern regarding proper sex- 
courting behavior, 38 per cent; concern regarding 
how to cope with a boy during dating, 36 per cent; 
concern regarding self-control in sex-dating behavior, 
13 per cent; concern regarding break in the dating 
relationship, nine per cent; concern regarding restric- 
tive parents, two per cent; concern regarding retarded 
dating relationships, 17 per cent. A summary is pre- 
sented for each of these categories, along with the 
comments of each girl. No report was made of the 
boys’ responses to the questions. An analysis of the 
written comments indicated that of those who had 
had dating experience, 90 per cent (72 per cent of 
the total girls in the senior class) had concerns re- 
garding sex-dating relationships, such as those men- 
tioned above. This study indicates that a majority of 
the girls in the sample were involved sexually with 
boys in at least a petting relationship. The boys they 
dated were generally older and more advanced in 
their sex-dating development. Most of the girls in- 
dicated that they were ill prepared to understand and 
meet the sex demands of the boy they dated. The 
comments of the students indicate that, near the time 
of graduation in their senior year, most of these girls 
still had not arrived at standards that gave them 
sufficient confidence to let these guide their behavior. 

EUGENE L. CLUBINE 


Aldous, Joan (Kansas State University) “A Study of 
Parental Role Functions’, The Family Life Coordi- 
nator, 10, 2 (April, 1961), pp. 43-44. 

The purpose of the study reported was to collect 
supplemental data which might be used to test certain 
hypotheses derived from portions of the parental role 
theory of Talcott Parsons. The author hypothesized 
that youths will perceive their fathers as primari!y 
responsible for their discipline and supervision. Data 
was collected from a sample of 50 white college 
juniors attending Kansas State University. Twenty- 
seven girls and 23 boys of unbroken middle-class 
homes were interviewed, using semi-structured proto- 
col centering on perceptions of their parents’ child 
rearing values. Interviews were tape recorded. The 
chi-square test was used in the statistical analyses. 
In this sample the fathers were not perceived by their 
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sons as primarily responsible for exercising super- 
vision and discipline. The discipline function was 
most often carried out by both parents, although 
fathers were reported as being harsher and stricter 
more often than mothers. Mothers alone were most 
often named as supervising the various activities. Dis- 
cussion indicates that reasons for the data failing to 
support the hypothesis may be attributed to special 
characteristics of family life in American society such 
as the father’s role as primary wage-earner which 
takes him away from the family a major portion of 
the day. 
EUGENE L. CLUBINE 


Ellis, Albert (psychotherapist), “A Plea for Po- 

lygamy,” Eros, 1, 1 (Spring, 1962), pp. 22-23. 

The case for polygamy is not yet dead. If the hell- 
and-damnation preacher of yesteryear can be today's 
positive thinker, why can’t the bedamned polygamy 
of the past be streamlined into a freedom-inspired, 
enlightened, multifold mateship of the future? Dis- 
tinctions are made between polygamy, polyandry and 
polygyny. Most polygamous societies allow managamy, 
but not vice versa. From the standpoint of freedom 
and democracy the former are seen as open-minded 
and uncoercive while the latter are dogmatic and 
authoritarian. 

Nine arguments against polygamy are refuted. 
(1) Two-sided polygamy is not unfair to women. 
(2) The human is capable of loving more than 
one person at a time. (3) Sexual jealousy is absent 
among many polygamous societies. (4) Polygamy has 
worked in many civilized societies including the 
ancient Greeks, Hebrews, modern Egyptions and 
Chinese, the early Mormons and Oneida Perfectionists. 
(5) Plural marriage could be as sacramental as 
monogamous marriage. (6) Since legalized polygamy 
would be voluntary, only those who could satisfy 
more than one spouse would normally try to do so. 
(7) Equal sex ratios should not prohibit plural mar- 
riage since not all persons choose to marry. (8) Birth 
control can be practiced in plural marriage as well 
as in monogamous ones. (9) “No matter what you 
say, I say it can (work).” 

A sample of 185 societies (HRAF ?) showed that 
only 16 per cent had formal restrictions to single mate- 
ships and only one-third of these wholly disapproved 
of both premarital and extramarital liaisons. Advan- 
tages often overlooked by monogamists include: (1) 
“It allows for a varietist’s needs.” (2) ‘It provides for 
the sex needs of surplus males or females.” (3) “It 
permits maximum sex satisfaction.” (4) “It minimizes 
jealousy and possessiveness.’ Polvgamy should be per- 
mitted but not necessarily engaged in by all. Legalized 
polygamy would allow marital democracy. 

R. W. WILson 
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Lehman, Ruth T. (Ohio State University), “College 
Students’ Attitudes Toward Families,” Journal of 
Home Economics, 54, 6 (June, 1962), pp. 470-73. 
The problem under investigation is the extent to 

which students majoring in home economics educa- 

tion accept families and children from families unlike 
their own and what factors are related to acceptance. 

It is one of a series of longitudinal studies involving 

six Central Region universities, the N in this prog- 

fess report being 513 juniors preparing for teaching. 

An attitude inventory was used composed of 12 prob- 

lem situations involving the acceptance of different 

types of families. Each situation was followed by 15 

statements expressing different viewpoints or degrees 

of acceptance to which the student was to respond 
from a five point scale of strongly agree to strongly 
disagree. Statistical tests include analysis of variance, 

Chi-square, regression and multiple correlation. 

The hypotheses tested were (1) that the scores on 
the inventory are not related to certain sociometric 
factors: the size of the community in which the 
respondent lived, educational level of parents, and 
father’s occupation; (2) that attitude scores on the 
total inventory are not related to certain aspects of 
past experiences; (3) that scores are not related to 
students’ stated attitudes toward groups. The first 
hypothesis was borne out ‘when the student's total 
score was considered, although certain obvious sig- 
nificant differences were found when subgroups and 
subproblems were analyzed. The total score was not 
related to the number of past experiences a student 
has had with unlike groups, although pleasant ex- 
periences resulted in high attitude scores. Several of 
the findings suggested that experience alone does not 
bring about acceptance, but that there is a need for 
sharing and guidance in thinking of experiences. Find- 
ings led to the rejection of the third hypothesis, but 
gave evidence of the validity of the inventory, since 
verbal statements, particularly free-writing in a non- 
threatening situation, was highly related to scores. 
The final importance of this study must await the 
analysis of the subjects when they become seniors and 


first-year teachers. 
R. W. WILson 


Garcea, Ralph A. and Olive Irvin (Child and Family 
Service, Syracuse, New York), “A Family Agency 
Deals with the Problems of Dropouts.” Social Case- 
work, 43, 2, (February, 1962), pp. 71-75. 

Clients who discontinue contact with an agency 
after the intake interview have long been a problem 
to social workers. An experimental project was de- 
signed to enable clients to maintain contact for at 
least three interviews through the use of a trial 
period. The premise to be tested was: The identifica- 
tion of an explicit subgoal, which is obtainable within 
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the near future, heips the client maintain his motiva- 
tion for service. A hesitant client is offered a “limited 
contract” triai period of four to six interviews after 
which he is free to decide on further services with 
the agency. During the four-month control period 30 
per cent of their 34 cases were !ost after fewer than 
three interviews whereas only 10 per cent of the 
40 cases dropped out during the experimental period, 
and none of these were under the “limited contract’’. 
The data indicate that case workers in the experi- 
mental group developed increased ability to determine 
which clients might become dropouts. Although it 
appeared that the limited contract technique enabled 
persons to better undertake the role of client, the 
technique should not be used indiscriminately, but 
must be based on diagnostic evaluation. When used 
it is essential that the agreement is in clear, expilcit 
terms. 
R. W. Witson 


Maxwell, Patricia Henderson, Ruth Connor & James 
Walters (Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida), “Family Member Perceptions of Parent 
Role Performance,” Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 7, 1 
(January, 1961), pp. 31-38. 

A study: (a) to determine whether the perceptions 
of role performance are a function of the role of the 
family member responding (father, mother, or adoles- 
cent), (b) to obtain indices of agreement concerning 
perceptions of members of the same family, and (c) 
to ascertain whether there is a tendency for one group 
to rate parental performance more favorably than the 
other groups. A sample consisting of 50 adolescents, 
25 M’s and 25 F's enrolled in the 10th grade and 
their mothers and fathers, was selected according to a 
table of random numbers. Questionnaires were admin- 
istered to the adolescents at School and to parents at 
home with the instructions to complete *hem independ- 
ently. Parallel items were analyzed for the parents’ and 
child’s perceptions of parents’ role performance. The 
data generally fail to support the belief that the per- 
ceptions of the parent-adolescent relationship are a 
function of the role of the family member responding. 
In the vast majority of instances the rating of the 
fathers and mothers were within one scale step of 
each other. Greater agreement was evidenced between 
the responses of mothers and adolescents than be- 
tween those of fathers and adolescents. Though the 
ratings of the mothers and adolescents and the fathers 
and adolescents were similar, in the majority of in- 
stances the adolescents tended to rate parent-adolescent 
relationships more favorably than did either their 


fathers or mothers. 
S.A. 


Luckey, Eleanore Braun (State U of Iowa, Iowa 
City), ‘Marital Satisfaction and Congruent Self- 
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spouse Concepts,’ Social Forces, 39, 2 (December, 

1960), pp. 153-57. 

It is hypothesized that in marriages where con- 
gruence of the perception of self and spouse is high, 
there is more appropriate response of the spouses to 
each other, expectations of the other are more ac- 
curate, and each partner is better able to anticipate 
the other's feelings and gear his own expectations to 
the other. Two samples investigated were designated 
as satisfactorily and less satisfactorily married on the 
basis of high and low couple scores on 23 items of 
the H. J. Locke and L. M. Terman marital scales. From 
454 respondents, 41 “Satisfactory” couples and 40 “Un- 
satisfactory” couples were selected. The samples were 
found homogeneous on 26 iiems of descriptive per- 
sonal information, but were significantly different 
(beyond the .01 level) in regard to satisfaction with 
marriage. Each subject marked his own self concept 
and the concept he held of his spouse on the T. Leary 
Interpersonal Check List containing 128 descriptive, 
self-referent items representing 16 interpersonal varia- 
bles arranged in a circular profile and combined into 
descriptive octants in such a way that each intersecting 
line on the profile may be thought of as a continum. 
Subjects score is located according to the number of 
items checked within each specific category. The four 
continua thus created are: Scale (1) managerial-auto- 
cratic vs modest-self-effacing; (2) competitive-exploi- 
tive vs docile-dependent; (3) blunt-aggressive vs coop- 
erative-overconventional; and (4) skeptical-distrustful 
vs responsible-overgenerous. These scale scores were 
used as a basis for comparing the degree of congruity of 
the self concept and the concept of that self as per- 
ceived by the spouse. Such a discrepancy score was 
determined on each of the four scales, and the dis- 
tributions transformed by the formula Y = log 
(X +1) where X equals the raw discrepancy score. 
Statistical analysis of the data revealed that on three 
of the four scales tested satisfaction in marriage was 
related significantly to the congruency of the husband's 
self-concept and that held of him by his wife. This 
relationship was not found between satisfaction and 
the agreement of the concepts the wife holds of herself 


and that which her husband holds of her. 
S.A. 


Riallin, Jean-Louis, “La Prevention Des Naissances 
Au Japon: Politique, Intentions, Moyens et Re- 
sultants (Birth Control in Japan; National Policy 
Purposes, Methods & Results), Population, 15, 2 
(April-May, 1960), pp. 333-52. 

Japan was the first country in modern times to 
adopt as a national policy birth reduction and popula- 
tion control. Abortion and infanticide had long been 
practiced; though the latter is condemned. Dominant 
religious groups did not vigorously opposed the na- 
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tional policy, nor was an argument of military strategy 
invoked. From 1940 to 1947, sterilization almost dis- 
appeared as the government embarked on a popula- 
tionist policy. In 1948 the new eugenic law was 
passed permitting birth control, sterilization and abor- 
tion. The law provides for both voluntary and ob- 
ligatory sterilization; the former for reasons of ill 
health or because of a large family whose further 
increase would impair the mother’s health. Statistics 
on the number of sterilizations are faulty; they have 
been estimated 5 to 10 times higher than official fig- 
ures. It is estimated that in 1958 188,000 steriliza- 
tions occurred. The operation is relatively expensive 
and is discouraged for young people. Abortion is 
legal, not only for health protection but also when 
economic considerations make the anticipated birth a 
hazard. Of 21,936 abortions studied in 1953, six re- 
sulted in death, 174 in serious after effects. Per cent 
of women becoming pregnant again soon after abor- 
tion is considerably higher than after giving birth. 
Contraceptive information is widely disseminated. The 
crude birth rate dropped from 34.3 in 1947 to 17.55 
in 1959. Contraception is approved by the over- 
whelming part of the populance, but public opinion 
against abortion is rising. Japanese population con- 
tinues to increase, but among aged rather than young. 
Japanese are concerned about the care of the aged 
in families of two or only one child. 
S.A. 


Fliegal, Frederick C. (Pennsylvania State University), 
“Traditionalism in the Farm Family and Techno- 
logical Change,’ Rural Sociology, 27, 1 (March, 
1962), pp. 70-76. 

Traditionalism in the farm family is expected to 
deter acceptance of change in the agricultural indus- 
try. Data on family involvement in the farm work 
force, presence or absence of the farm operator's par- 
ents in the household, and attitude toward farm credit 
were obtained from a random sample of 96 com- 
mercial farmers who were: (1) under 60 years of 
age, and (2) intended to continue farming. Family 
involvement in the farm work force was found to 
vary inversely with attitude toward credit, as ex- 
pected. Comparison of farmers with and without their 
parents in the household yielded unexpected results, 
however. Farm operators who had both parents or a 
father only in the same household were significantly 
more Jikely, by chi-square test, to favor use of credit 
than those with no parents or a mother only. De- 
tailed tests were made with age of respondent and 
farm size held constant, with no change in results. 
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Furthermore, the expected inverse relationship be- 
tween age and attitude toward credit was not found 
among farmers who had their fathers living with 
them. The contradictory results indicate a need for 
more detailed hypotheses relating the complexities of 
family structure and function to change in other areas. 
A specific hypothesis was suggested: presence of the 
male parent in the household creates a situation in 
which the farm operator, regardless of age, can and 
is expected by others to play the role of a young 
man; the old man’s role, involving more conservative 
attitudes and behavior, remains the prerogative of his 
father. More broadly, the effect of chronological age 
on other variables assumes a different meaning when 
viewed in this family perspective. 
S.A. 


Kagan, J. B. Hosken & S. Watson, “Child’s symbolic 
Conceptualization of Parents,” Child Development, 
32 (1961), pp. 625-36. 

A group of 59 boys and 39 girls, ages six to eight, 
were interviewed on three separate occasions for: their 
conceptualization of their parents and themselves. A 
special instrument was devised to assess the child's con- 
ceptualization of father, mother and self on 11 polar 
dimensions: strong-weak, big-small, nurturant-non- 
nurturant, competent-incompetent, punitive-nonpuni- 
tive, dangerous-harmless, dirty-clean, dark-light, cold- 
warm, mean-nice, and angular-rounded. In addition, 
the child was asked to supply the missing figure 
(father or mother) to each of 12 scenes illustrating 
children in different situations. Boys and girls con- 
ceptualized the father, in comparison to the mother, 
as stronger, larger, darker, more dirty, more angular 
and more dangerous. The children conceptualized 
themselves as being more similar to the same sex 
than to the opposite sex parent. Answers to the in- 
complete pictures revealed that the mother was labeled 
as more nurturant but less punitive and less potent 
than the father. It was suggested that the child’s con- 
tact with certain common, environmental contingencies 
and communications from the public media were im- 
portant factors in the symbolic association between 
masculinity and the dimension of angularity, dark- 
ness, size, strength and danger. The semantic do- 
mains of the concepts M and F held by the six-yr.-old 
overlap in large measure with the conceptualizations 
of the adult. 

S.A. 


Note: Abstracts signed “S.A.” are derived by means 
of an exchange agreement with Sociological Abstracts. 
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Book Reviews 


CAROL L. STONE, Department Editor 
Washington State University 


So You Want To Raise A Boy? W. Cleon 
Skousen. New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1962. 384 pp. $4.50. + 
This is a book for parents of boys. Accord- 

ing to the publisher. its author is a lawyer who 

has spent most of his professional life as a law 
enforcement officer. He has been an FBI man, 

Chief of Police in Salt Lake City, and is now 

Senior Scaff Consultant of the American Security 

Council, a private organization. He is also 

Editorial Director of Law and Order, a widely 

distributed police magazine, and has written 

books to alert the American people to the dan- 
gets of communism. 

With this background of experience and 
training, it is no wonder that Mr. Skousen has 
strong feelings about child-rearing, which he 
wishes to communicate to parents. He believes 
that mothers and fathers who understand how 
children grow and develop can learn how to 
guide them through childhood to happy, non- 
delinquent maturity. His purpose in writing SO 
YOU WANT TO RAISE A BOY is to give 
them information and advice that will help them 
to do this. He chooses to write about boys be- 
cause more boys than girls become delinquent. 

The book is in two parts. Part I is a descrip- 
tion, year by year, of the behavior, abilities and 
limitations of growing children, from concep- 
tion to 21. The chapters on early childhood are 
based largely on Gesell’s research and have a 
good deal of Dr. Spock in them. The child’s 
needs for affection and respect from his parents, 
and for freedom to develop his own potential- 
ities, are stressed at every level. 

In spite of his humor and warmth, one has 
the feeling that the author’s concept of child 
growth and development is quite authoritarian. 
He succeeds admirably in conveying to the 
reader a sense of movement as the children he 
describes progress from one birthday to the 
next. But the language he uses to do this is the 
language of the builder, the construction en- 
gineer. One can almost see the parents adding 
block after block, as they try to follow the au- 
thors’ -“‘cast-iron suggestions” for “building” 

. This point of view is unmodified by any 
reference to the rich contributions made in 

recent years by ptychiatry and psychoanalysis . 

to our understanding of developmental proc- 

esses. Perhaps this is why the parents in this 
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book do not seem to be growing along with 
their children. 

When he comes to later childhood and ad- 
olescence, the author is handicapped by the lack 
of adequate studies on which to base generali- 
zations as to needs and problems. This reviewer 
knows of no research which justifies an attempt 
to establish developmental norms for each 
of the years from 12 to 21. 

The treatment of adolescence seems particu- 
larly unrealistic in the light of what is known 
about it. The problems of teen-age boys cannot 
be solved by trying to keep them under close 
family supervision. They are on their way out 
of the parental home, getting ready, physically 
and emotionally, for homes of their own. Fur- 
thermore, the most stable among them has 
needs that the individual family can no longer 
meet alone. The necessary opportunities for 
satisfying work, challenging educational expe- 
riences, and wholesome recreation, which are the 
adolescent’s due, can only be provided through 
the total mobilization of community resources. 
This, of course, is something that can only hap- 
pen in communities where there is a prevailing 
sense of responsibility on the part of all citi- 
zens for what happens to youth. 

Although the character qualities that Mr. 
Skousen wants parents to cultivate in children 
are important and will be needed for successful 
living in any kind of world, some of the spe- 
cial requirements for life in the immediate fu- 
ture have been overlooked. There is no men- 
tion, for instance, of the need for bringing up 
children who are able to live creatively in an 
interdependent, very crowded world, with 
pore whose values, attitudes, and customs will 

ifferent in many ways from their own. 

Part II contains information which is impor- 
tant for parents to have but is seldom included 
in books written for them. The misuse of sex, 
drug addiction and alcoholism are discussed as 
problems all young people must be prepared to 
meet. The chapter on stealing omits some well- 
known perchological explanations for this par- 
ticular form of delinquency. One real difficulty 
with this part of the book is the author's tenden- 
cy to project his own, seemingly rigid system of 
values as a way of life which everyone should 
follow. His is a good way of life, with Biblical 
sanction, but it is not the only good way of 
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life, even in our own culture. The three final 
chapters are refreshing. The “ideal” father, 
mothe:, and family turn out to be loving, hard- 
working human beings who are able to take the 
vicissitudes of life with children in stride. 
MURIEL W. BROWN 

Children’s Bureau 
Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare 


American Y outh Culture. Ernest A. Smith. New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1962. 
264 pp. $5.00. 

The book attempts to document the thesis 
that there is an American youth culture which 
can be distinguished from adult culture. The 
book presents first what is called a- structural 
analysis of youth culture followed by a chap- 
ter on youth culture as a series of socializing 
institutions and by chapters on the family of ori- 
entation, the clique, the gang, the crowd, adult 
norms patterning youth behavior, the date, 
the courtship process and marriage. There 
are three appendixes. The first consists of crit- 
ical comments on the dearth of structural stud- 
ies relevant to youth culture, the second deals 
with the “structural-fuactional” approach to 
- youth culture and the third deals with physical 


and psychological criteria of adolescence. 
The 


evidence presented in the book does not 
clearly demonstrate that there is a monolithic 
youth culture which is separate and distinct 
from adult culture in America. The data con- 
sists of facts and inferences from studies by 
various investigators in widely separated lo- 
calities distributed mostly over a 20-year pe- 
roid in time. A few references are made to older 
studies. Much of this material, even that which 
is 10 or more years old, is presented as if it were 
current. Frequently, the presentation implies 
that generalizations based on local studies are 
valid for all American youth, The critical tone 
of Appendix 1 is nowhere to be found in the 
text. 

There is little recognition of the possibility 
that substantial differences may actually exist 
in youth culture between communities, even 
though this has been well documented by 
James S. Coleman in his study The Adolescent 
Society, which is one of the sources utilized by 
Smith. 

The merit of the book is that it organizes 
material from a wide variety of sources within 
a definite and explicit theoretical frame of 
reference. Thus, it may provide the perceptive 
researcher with important clues for use in the 
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formulation of future research. However, be- 
cause of the uncritical presentation by Smith 
of fragmentary bits of evidence from here and 
there at different points in time, there is some 
danger that the book may convince the unso- 
phisticated reader that there is a monolithic and 
timeless American youth culture. 

The difficulty with building a generalized 
picture on the basis of fragmentary evidence 
as Smith has done is that many of the presumed 
facts may have particularistic rather than gen- 
eral meaning, or even if they were typical of 
1942, they are not typical of 1962 and must 
be expected to change further by 1972. 

There is need for a comprehensive nation- 
wide study to establish the characteristics of 
youth culture as contrasted with adult culture 
at a particular point in time. It should be set 
up in such a way as to provide opportunity for 
the registration of community and ‘regional 


variations. 
WALTER L. SLOCUM 
Washington State University 


Mapuche Social Structure: Institutional Rein- 
tegration in a Patrilineal Society of Cen- 
tral Chile. L. C. Faron, Urbana: The Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1961. 247 pp. 
$3.00. 

The University of Illinois is sponsoring a 
series of monogtaphs wherein various culture 
scientists can identify cross-cultural regularities 
and differences in acculturation patterns which 
are the result of the impact of the western world. 
This particular monograph is one of two planned 
on the Mapuche (Aracanian) Indians of cen- 
tral Chile. 

For the reader of this journal interested in 
family living, the monograph has particular sig- 
nificance. Family patterns are linked to the total 
fabric of a social structure, including its institu- 
tional forms and its moral-integration aspects. 
Knowledge of ths linkage presented in the 
= of a case study, as it were, from another 

ture should provide many insights for the 
ptactitioner or scientist whose subject is the 

American family system. 

The Aracanian culture afforded some unusual 
attractions to the early observers. They had a 
well-enforced location of rights in the hands 
of the community which lead some observers to 
call them by that currently misused term “‘com- 
munists”. Members of the community inher- 
ited through their chiefs only usufructuary rights. 
The Aracanians have been an agricultural peo- 
ple for as long as records are available. It was at 
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their northern boundary that the Inca Empire 
during its expansion period in the 14th Cen- 
tury was singularly halted in its movement 
southward. The Aracanians were never a strong 
centralized type of society such as those which 
developed in the Northern Andes or the Valley 
of Mexico—this, even though they did fight the 
Spanish. It was not until the final large-scale re- 
volt in the 1800's that they were finally brought 
under control. At that time, they were placed on 
reservations in Chile and scrupulously made sub- 
ject to Chilean government with the intention 
of assimilation with the Chilean society. 

However, accounts of the Aracanian culture 
have varied widely. Two of the most thorough 
accounts (those of, John Cooper and Mischa Ti- 
tiev) are difficult to coalesce. What Faron brings 
to the scene of observation is a high degree of 
order which is more and more commonly found 
in the work of anthropologists. Titiev and 
Cooper disagreed in their descriptions of the 
Aracanian culture. Faron maintains that both 
of these men are wrong in their judgment and 
observations and that they are wrong primarily 
because they viewed—as did so many anthropol- 
ogists in the first half of the 20th Century— 
culture traits as discreet units. The alternative 
to this vi int is that of bringing a frame of 
reference which attempts to account for more 
than the presence or absence of particular 
traits. The frame of reference which is added 
by Faron is that of the explanation of events in 
the context of the structure of the contemporary 
Mapuche society. 

Faron wisely states the assumption that has 
guided his observations of the Mapuche so- 
ciety. Broadly, it involves “consideration of 
structural continuity and change, set in a con- 
text of ecological adjustment” (p. xiii). He 
has directed his observations toward a speci- 
fication of the social institutions which exist in 
that society and the social and physical context in 
which those systems function. Among the most 
important of these systems, he observes, is a pat- 
rilineal system of descent. Indeed, the implica- 
tions of the system of descent and the way it is 
incorporated into the economic and political af- 
fairs of the society define not only the group- 
ings but also places the interpersonal relation- 
ship in a | framework, Other symbolic 
activities, such as fertility ceremonies and funeral 
services, become integrated with the very moral 
structure of the society. 

The proposition to which Faron directs him- 
self is “A tenaciously stable social system in 
the face of colonial opposition sews the seeds 
of its destruction through the very inflexibility 
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which makes adaptation to a new social and nat- 
ural environment most difficult. The social 
system that survives does so as long as it is just 
two new conditions within the matrix of tra- 
ditional social institutions. Such adaptations is 
the antithesis acculturation.” (p. 246) To ac- 
complish the analysis, the monograph is con- 
cerned with three broad subjects: the ecological 
basis of Mapuche society, the reservation so- 
cial structure and the inter-reservational linkages. 

Through analysis comes the reservation as a 
political unit, as a unit tied to the family struc- 
ture, the types of family organizaton including 
mother-father-child and sibling relationships 
and the way in which the inter-relationships are 
tied into the very fabric of morality that justify 
the various relationships. Faron does an excel- 
lent job. In a conclusion, he notes, “the 
raison d’etre of Mapuche society, the integrated 
force of first magnitude, is the structure of mo- 
rality as this is given an expression of matrilineal 
marriage in multi-reservational ritual congrega- 
tions.” (p. 247) 

Earlier it was suggested that the subject of 
this book was important. Now we should add 
that the authors have handled their complex 
material well. In short, the book is highly recom- 


mended. ; 
EUGENE C, ERICKSON 
Washington State University 


A New Sex Ethics and Marriage Structure. 
Marion Bassett. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1961. 332 pp. $6.00. 

“A New Sex Ethics and Marriage Structure” 
is written in the form of conversations between 
two college professors, ‘“‘Adam’” and “Eve”. 
Occasionally they are joined by a friend or two. 
“Eve” is by far the most vocal character, and 
none of the others emerges as a person. I feel 
the author would have created a more coherent 
work if she had frankly written simply as the 
sensitive and scholarly person she is. 

Marion Bassett undertakes a gigantic task in 
her book, namely, telling us of all the difficul- 
ties, inequalities, and frustrations which have 
been and are the lot of women through the ages, 
and particularly in our present society, This she 
does eloquently, and with documentation from 
many sources. Further, she tries to discover and 
to explain who is to blame for such ills as pros- 
titution, illegitimacy, desertion, divorce, infidel- 
ity, and unhappy marriages. The double stand- 
ard of sexual morality, created and maintained 
by men through legal and economic (as well as 
less formal) means, is her chief target. 
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She goes on to make certain concrete sugges- 
tions as to how she believes we can rationally 
alter our social, legal, and economic system so as 
to remedy these ills. To accomplish all this is 
an aim most people share, particularly those in 
the field of Famih Life. So far no one has pro- 
posed any workable overall solution to these 
problems. Mrs. Bassett tries, and comes up with 
a revolutionary idea: Couples engaging in 
extra- or pre-marital intercourse should be le- 
gally required to give each other signed “love- 
notes”, stating date and place. These could then 
be used to establish paternity, in case the union 
resulted in a pregnancy. They would, of course, 
be kept | yeeee: to protect the feelings of any 
aggrieved spouses. She also advocates such 
measures as increased ADC benefits, improved 
divorce laws (notably better child support and 
equality of treatment for men and women ac- 
cused of adultery), and rehabilitation of pros- 
titutes. In short, she recommends a broad so- 
cial revolution, supported by legal means, with 
the signed “love notes” a vital part of the whole 
structure. 

The author anticipates some of the argu- 
ments against her idea and attempts to answer 
them. She doesn’t even anticipate an obvious 
criticism, namely: How can such a practice as 
keeping these “love notes” be legally required 
if the notes are to be kept private? Yet if they 
were not kept private, a2 were thus legally 
enforceable (assuming spies and/or incredible 
openness in sexual behavior), certainly the dis- 
integration of the family as an institution, with 
consequent chaos, particularly for children, 
would proceed apace. 

“Eve” has a considerable talent for express- 
ing the very real problems and feelings of 
women who, under most human systems, suffer 
fromi injustice, deprivation, and the feeling of 
being “‘used’’ sexually. She is aware that these 
inequalities work to the detriment of men’s 
happiness. Mutuality of love and equally shared 
responsibility for offspring would be better for 
them, she is sure, than their present position of 

wer. 

This book, if widely read by both sexes, will 
stir up some heated discussions between men 
and women. It may, when the smoke has cleared, 
result in some better understanding between 
them. But unfortunately most men and many 
women will not read far before feeling: ‘Some 
conversation! All Adam says, really, is “Yes, 
dear!”’. RUTH V. KIRK 
McGill University 


Undergraduate Education for Social Welfare. 
Bernice Madison. San Francisco: Frederic 
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Burk Foundation, 1960. 145 pp. no price 

indicated. 

Professor Bernice Madison of San Francisco 
State College has reported a most useful study, 
which built on the Social Work Curriculum 
Study sponsored by the Council on Social Work 
Education. As Dr. Ralph Tyler notes in the fore- 
word, the California Study provides two unique 
contributions: (1) It demonstrates a sound 
means for selecting objectives for undergradu- 
ate programs. (2) It suggests ible learn- 
ing experiences that can be used to attain the 
objectives selected. 

The Study’s ultimate goal was “‘to propose an 
undergraduate social welfare curriculum, con- 
ceived in the liberal arts tradition and education- 
ally sound, which will prepare students for 
graduate study in social work and for fulfilling 
certain functions in the welfare field.” Although 

ublic assistance is used as an example in the 
job analysis, the final recommendations have 
implications for the field of social work in gen- 
eral. 

The findings point to the need for preparing 
in undergraduate programs persons who be- 
come both liberally educated and competent 
for beginning practice in a professional field. 
These views, viewed by some as irreconcilable, 
are discussed as essentially practicable: ‘“Wheth- 
er or not education is liberal agen primarily 
on its purpose, on the methods employed by 
the teacher in teaching and by the student ‘in 
learning, and on its prsgectenp * to the learning 
that preceded it and that may follow it, and not 
on the intrinsic worth ‘of any particular subject 
or discipline.” 

Professor Madison indicates her agreement 
with Alfred North Whitehead’s conclusion 
that “education should turn out the pupil with 
something he knows well and something he can 
do well.” She has offered a reasonable format 
for seeking its implementation through the 
undergraduate preparation of potential social 
workers. With«the growing concern for iden- 
tification and development of that which can 
effectively be offered at the undergraduate level 
by social work education, thoughtful and pro- 
vocative studies such as this are timely and stim- 
ulating. 

GORDON J. ALDRIDGE 
School of Social Work 
Michigan State University 


The Sex Age. Howard Whitman. New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1962. 247 pp. 
$4.50. 

Mr. Whitman, a reporter whose articles have 
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ps ap in various women’s magazines, pro- 
vides here an inquiry into our bewildering atti- 
tueds toward sex. He suggests that the current 
trend of our society “opens the flood gates on 
sex.” 

In seventeen chapters, written in the “‘popu- 
lar” style, he covers sex in business, advertising, 
magazines, drama, television, literature and the 
movies. He discusses censorship, prostitution, 
homosexuality, “free love’, virginity and di- 
vorce. But despite all the talk about sex in our 
culture, we still do not really accept it; “our 
culture doth protest too much.” 

According to Whitman, pornography can 
“hook” your child just as dope pushers “hook” 
their victims on narcotics. Whitman backs up 
the “hundreds of communities throughout the 
land” who are up in arms over “pornographic 
filth and dirt”. 

Whitman cries out for a “restoration of 
ideals.” He also believes that only good values 
survive. A little reading of cultural anthropol- 
ogy or even the literature on values among dif- 
ferent social classes in this culture would dispel 
this notion. 

_Whitman is for traditional, middle-class, con- 
ventional values (the ‘folk wisdom” of the 
ages): chastity, romance, virginity, sublimation, 
‘monogamy, moralizing, the ‘‘divine rationale” 
(‘God's plan’’), fidelity, etc., etc. He is against 
sin, obscenity, ‘free love’, pornography and 
promiscuity (i.e., any sex outside of the monog- 
amous married relationship with the one love). 

Anyone who urges any reconsideration of 
some of the traditional values is, according to 
Whitman, ipso facto advocating “sexual li- 
cense’” and using “pseudo-science”’. He sug- 
gests that we “seek within the oft mysterious 
revelations of the Bible those catalytic insights 
which can make sense out of science.” 

As “evidence” or “facts” to support his con- 
tention that the flood gates of sex have been 
opened, Whitman actually quotes “headlines” 
from newspapers! He too frequently refers to 
anonymous authorities e.g., “a psychiatrist’’, 
“a sociologist’’, etc.). 

The only justifiable sexual relationship, for 
Whitman, is one of “total sharing’: “it means 
sharing, either actually or in spirit, every hour of 
every day, every experience, and the entire fu- 
ture.” For those not able to commit themselves 
to this sort of relationship, Whitman advo- 
cates sublimation (e.g., bowling or tennis, 
“anything from wood chopping and moun- 
tain climbing to arts and music’, even includ- 
ing doing committee work!). 

Women, for Whitman, are “endowed by na- 
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ture with a high level of sexual maturity, while 
man is endowed with a low one.” The male 
must “overcome a kind of inborn immaturity 
and struggle to catch up with her.” 

There is a need for books, written for popular 
consumption which deal with the topics dis- 
cussed here. But we need to get away from pal- 
titudes, moralizing and clichés. The scholar- 
writer-scientist must question many of the prem- 
ises on which traditional morality is based. A 
serious student of sex is a sorry failure if he 
has the same conceptions about it as the man 
on the street. It is the scholar's task to be ana- 
lytical about those beliefs, and if he fails in this 
he fails in everything. 

Before we can construct a healthier sexual 
milieu, we must destroy certain illusions which 
are, in the long run, harmful. But “‘a destroyer 
of weeds, thistles and thorns is a benefactor, 
whether hé soweth grain or not.” 

BEN ARD 
Central Michigan University 


Dialogues With Mothers. Bruno Bettelheim. 
New York: The Free Press, 1962: 216 pp. 
$3.50. 

This volume consists of portions from ver- 
batim transcriptions of discussions by Bettel- 
heim and groups of college-educated young 
parents about common problems of child care. 
The discussions began about 1945 and were 
discontinued in 1952. Their purpose derived 
from Bettelheim’s conviction that ‘‘a parent's 
decisions are an exercise in personal judgment 
and cannot be borrowed, or imposed by the ex- 

rts.” 

Each chapter begins with a parent's descrip- 
tion of an aspect of her child’s behavior which 
she regards as a problem. Bettelheim’s responses 
focus the ensuing discussion on conflicts in 
the mother’s attitudes and values as they re- 
late to the child’s behavior. Ultimately the 
mother’s feelings and the reasons for her 
child’s behavior are clarified, and ways in which 
she can alter her own behavior in order to 
change her child’s are discussed. The frame 
of reference for Bettelheim’s contributions to 
the discussions is psychoanalytical, so that psy- 
chosexual dynamics are frequently ‘‘discovered”’ 
to account for the problem behavior. 

The reader wary of generalization to normal 
problems from observations on seriously dis- 
turbed persons will be disarmed by Bettelheim’s 
ingenuous admission that he was surprised to 
discover these normal mothers free of the neu- 
rotic defensiveness he had expected. The pro- 
fessionally trained reader who is not psychoana- 
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lytically oriented is likely to wish that Bettle- 
heim had somehow also discovered children’s 
behavior to be comprehensible under formula- 
tions other than castration anxiety and ego- 
threatening unconscious instinctual urges. 

As to form of the discussion, Bettleheim’s 
method was far from non-directive. While 
he rts to have wanted, instead of giving 
mothers answers, to help them clarify their own 
goals for their children, his remarks are often 

eavily “loaded”. Thus, p. 80) : 
~ “If you want your child to hate you then you pro- 
ceed in one way, and if you want your child to love you 
then you proceed in another. There is no one way.” 


Following from an interpretation of re- 
liance on experts as a symptom of fixation at 
an immature dependency level, it might seem 
that Bettelheim’s method with these mothers is 
consistent with his goals: he is the strong par- 
ent-figure who serves as a model of personal con- 
viction and self-assertion with whom the moth- 
ers are to identify. But one wonders about those 
“deviant” parents who dropped out and con- 
cerning whose defection Bettelheim writes: 


“The meetings proved too upsetting . . . They either 
froze up or totally misunderstood what we were talk- 
ing about, became angry, or in other ways showed that 
what happened was too distressing to them.” 


Could these parents have simply been reacting 
out of normal indignation against the commu- 
nication methods of this particular expert ? 
Nonetheless, the book has much to offer the 
intelligent but bewildered parent who wants 
to live more comfortably with his children. 
Moreover, it is eminently readable, in parts even 
entertaining. Then too, there can be no doubt 
about Bettelheim’s qualifications to deal 
with the problems of childhood—he has demon- 
strated singular success with severely disturbed 
youngsters and has shown in The Informed 
Heart how his approach to human problems 
can serve personal integrity. This important 
value is fundamental in his dialogues with moth- 


ers. 
SUE LLOYD 
Washington State University 


Teen-Agers and Venereal Disease: A Sociologi- 
cal Study. (Celia S. Deschin, Director of 
Study). U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Public Health Service, 
1961. 168 pp. no price indicated. 

This study was initiated and supported by 
the Venereal Disease Branch of the Public 

Health Service. It was done under the aegis of 
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the American Social Health Association in co- 
operation with the New York City Health De- 
partment. The Director was Dr. Celia Deschin. 

The study involves a universe of 600 teen- 
agers who came to New York City’s social hy- 
giene clinics for treatment. Each patient was in- 
terviewed at the clinic and 100 cases were, given 
an additional home interview. 

The objective of the study was to improve the 
venereal disease program . . . and to obtain some 
clues to prevention . . .” The subjects ranged 
in age from 12 through 19. The authors deplored 
the fact that the universe contained no cases 
treated by private physicians. 

For the most part these teen-agers were un- 
happy lower-class school drop-outs with minor- 
ity status. Most of them were socially, econcmi- 
cally, and culturally deprived. Of the 600, only 
219 had ever had any ind of employment in- 
cluding part-time work. There was little effort 
to enjoy the cultural opportunities of New 
York. Five hundred and nine out of 600 said 
they “did nothing” in their spare time. 

There were tremendous differences in the 
physical and psychological milieu of the homes. 
Although 94% of the homes visited were lower 
class, 58% of them were decorated in “homey 
and tasteful” fashion. 

As a group these adolescents were not espe- 
cially delinquent, nor were they new arrivals 
to the city, nor were they unsupervised by their 

rents. Many enjoyed considerable family sta- 

ility and many possessed middle-class aspi- 
rations. These factors were stressed in dispell- 
ing current stereotypes about venereal disease 
cases. 
The author related certain factors to degree 
of promiscuity. Those which showed no rela- 
tionship were intact family (living with both 
ts), religious attendance of parents, re- 
ationship with parents, parental supervision, 
and use of cultural resources, The factors 
which did show a significant relationship were: 
isolated family setting (living alone or with 
non-familial persons), religious attendance of 
the teenagers, psychological atmosphere of the 
home, and out-of-school status. For the study uni- 
verse promiscuity was primarily a male phenom- 
enon; likewise homosexuality. 

The study revealed the abysmal ignorance 
of these teen-agers about sex and venereal dis- 
ease. For 64% the major sources of such in- 
formation was their peers, and the authors had 
some tart things to say about the ease and the 
cost of spreading ignorance in comparison to 
the cost of sex education. The teen-agers who 
secured sex information from constructive 
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sources were more likely to identify with adults 
and less likely to exercise a high degree of de- 
personalized promiscuity. 

The interviewers believed the teen-agers are 
more troubled than the clinic personnel per- 
ceived and recommendations were made to es- 
tablish education and counseling services for 
teen-agers in the social hygiene clinics. 

The author concluded that individualization 
of cases was important, that the majority had 


high potential for rehabilitation, and that 
greater consideration should be given to the 
social aspects of venereal disease control. 

There are minor errors on pages 38 and 110. 
Although some of the summaries are awkward, 
the report is worthwhile, and the 14 charts very 
interesting. 

GORDON SHIPMAN 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
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American Association of Counselors: “A very 
simple and non-technical approach to marriage counsel- 
ing, ... it presents a and clear picture of marriage 
pty Bea an elementary level, stressing the impor- 
tance of being non-directive, and of developing the po- 
tentialities of the relationship between client and coun- 
selor. It has some illustrative case material, and says 
some quite practical things about interviews and case 
recording.” 


Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital: ‘The test 
value of this book ap) to be the high semaliel for 
assisting practitioners in the field of marriage counseling to 
refurbish their skills and techniques. The chapters con- 
cerning the interview and its development are most in- 
formative. It was refreshing to see practical aspects of case 
recording and case consultation discussed in terms of’ 
their usefulness in practice. Also, the case illustrations are 
pertinently formulated, lending weight to the related dis- 
Cussions concerning tle rationale for methods used by the 
counselor in handling them.” 


Journal of the Amevican Medical Association: ‘‘This is a 
well-written book, with a clarity and freshness of ap- 
proach. Experienced counselors should appreciate the 
many reminders on the proper role of such workers, and 

nners should be helped by the outline of basic atti- 
tudes.” 


$2.75 Postfree 10-Day Money-Back Guarantee 
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